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eat Auguſtus himſelf, in the Poſſeſſion of that Power which 
kd the World, acknowledged, he could not make a new. 
tin Word; Which was as much as to lay, That he could. 
arbitrarily appoint what ae Sound ſhould be a . 2 
in the Mouths and common Language of his Subjects. 
Lis true, common uſe,” by a tacit Conſent, appropriates cer 
in Sounds to certain Idea in all Languages, which fo far l:. 
its the Signification of that Sound, that unleſs a Man applies 
to the ſame Idea, he does not ſpeak properly : And let me 
4d, that unleſs a Man's Words excite the ſame Idaus in tue 
learer, which he makes them ſtand for in ſpeaking, he does 
t ſpeak intelligibly. But whatever be the Conſequence of. 
5 Man's ufing of Words differently, either from their gene- 
al Meaning, or the particular Senſe of the Perſon to whom be 
dreſſes them, this is certain, their Sighification, in his uſe of / 
em, is limited to his Idas, and they can be Signs of nothing 
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Tree, and Plant that affected the Senſes, could not find a place 
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Of General Terms. 
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5a 5 8.1. A LL Things that exiſt being Par- 


ticulars, it may perhaps be thought 
_ reaſonable that Words, which 
ought to be conformed to Things, ſhould be ſo 
too, I mean in their Signification : but yet we find the quite 
contrary. The far greate/? part of Words, that make all Lan- 
guages, are general Terms: which has not been the Effect of 
Neglect, or Chance, but of Reaſon, and Neceflity. _ 
§. 2. Firſt, It is impoſſible. that every particu» 
lar Thing ſhould have - a diſtinft peculiar Nan, 
For the Signification and Uſe of Words, de- 
pending on that Connection, which the Mind 
makes between its Ideas and the Sounds it 
uſes as Signs of them, it is neceſſary, in the 
Application of Names to Things, that the Mind ſhould haue 
diſtinct Ideas of the Things, and retain alſo the particular 
Name that belongs to every one, with its peculiar Approlt- 


1 part of Words 
4 general, ; 7 


5 
' wicularThingto 
have a Name 


is impoſſible. 


N tion to that Idea. But it is FO the Power of Human Ca- 


pacity to frame and retain diſtinct Ideas of all the particular 
Things we meet with ; Every Bird, and Beaſt Men ſaw ;;every 


in the moſt capacious Underſtanding. If it be looked on as 

an Inftance of a prodigious Memory, That ſome Generals 

have been able to call every Soldier in their Army, by his pro- 

per Name: We may My find a Reaſon why Me. have never 

attempted to give Names to each Sheep in their Flock, or 

Crow that flies over their Heads, much leſs to call every Leaf 

of Plants, or Grain of Sand that came in their way by a pe- 
culiar Name. | X 2 ine ae” | 1415 

CRE . 2. Secondly, If it were poſſible, it would je 

| ares e > Sache becauſe it would not ſerve to the 


chief End of Language. Men would in vain heap up Names 


{ 
\ 


of particular Things, that would not ſerve them to commu- 
nicate their Thoughts, Men learn Names, and uſe them in 
Talk with others, only that they may be underſtood: which 
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make by the 9 ot Speech, excites in another Man's '« Mind; 
who hears it, the Idea J apply it to in mine, when I ſpeak it. 
This cannot be done by Names, applied to particular Things, 
whereof I alone having the Ideas in my Mind, the Names of 
them could not be ſignificant, or intelligible to another, who 
was not acquainted with all thoſe very particular Things, which 
had fallen under my Notice. 121 10 
4. Thirdly, But yet granting this alſo feaſible (which I 
think i is not ;) yet a diftinkt Name for- ws Thing would : | 


not be of any great Uſe for the Improvement which; 
though founded in particular Things, ee itſelf. by gens 
ral Views ; to which Things reduced into Sorts under general 


Names, are properly ſubſervient. Theſe, with the Names . 
longing to N Foun . fy cher e Mint do not mul 
tl ev oment, beyond what either the Min Eon if 
of Uk 1 "Antec in theſe, - Men have, för the 
moſt part, ſtopped; but yet not ſo, as to hinder themſelves 
from diſtinguiſhing particular Things, by appropriated Names, 
where Convenience demands it. And therefore in their dun 
Species; which they have moſt to do with, and wherein 
have often occaſion to mention particular Perſons, — 
uſe of proper Names; and their dite er have di- 
ſtinct Denominations. K A 
$. 5. Beſides Perſons, er nc ao. Cities, 3 e 
Rivers, Mountains, and other the like Diſtince- r 
tion of Place, have uſually found peculiar Names, 1 
and that for the ſame Reaſon; they being ſuch 8 
as Men. have often an Occaſion. to mark 3 pi 
as it were, et. before others in their Diſcourſes with 1 
mem. And I doubt not but if we had Reaſon to mention 
particular Horſes, as often as we have to mention particular 
Men, we ſhould have proper Names for the one, as familiar as 
for the other; and Bucephalus would be a Word as much in _ 
as Alexander. And therefore we ſee. that amongſt Jockeys, 
Horſes have their proper Names to be known and diſtingulted 
by, as commonly as their Servants: Becauſe, among them, there 
is often occaſion to n this or that ne er, —_— 
he is out of Sight. . | 4114-465 0A? 
$..6. The next thing to be confidered' "oy ho W e 4A” 
general Wards come to be made. For ſince all 1 general Þ 
Things. that. exiſt are only Particulars; how - Bards Maw: 
come we by general Terms, or where find we nadt. Saf 
thoſe; general Natures they are ſuppoſed to 
Kon for? * n un er by being made the: Signs, 
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beginning, and obſerve by what degrees we proceed, and by 


is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas of the Perſons 
Children.converſe with, (to inſtance in them alone) are like 


: / What ſteps we enlarge our Ideas from our firſt Infancy. There 


| the Perſons themſelves; only particular. The Jadeas of the 
ö Nurſe, and the Mother, ate well framed in their Minds; and, 
| like Pictures of them there, repreſent only thoſe Individuals. 


The Names they firſt gave to them, are confined to theſe In- 


| | dividuals; and the Names of ' Nurſe and Mamma, the Child 
| Auſes, determine themſelves to thoſe Perſons! Aﬀerwards, 
| when Time and a larger Acquaintante has made them obſerve, 
that there are a great many other Things in the World, that 
in ſome common Agreements of Shape, ànd ſeveral other Qua- 
lities, reſemble their Father and Mother, and thoſe Perſons 
they have been uſed to, they frame an-7 
\ {| | thoſe many Particulars do partake in; and to that they give, 
with others, the Name Man, for Example. And thus 'they 
come to have a general Name, and a general 12g. Wherein 
they make nothing new, but only Ieave out of the complex 
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them all. 135 . | . 

d. 8. By the ſame way, that they come by the general Name 

and Idea of Man, they eaſily Advance to more general Names 
and Notions. For obſerving, that ſeveral Things that differ 
from their Idea of Man, and cannot therefore be eomprehended 
under that Name, have yet certain Qualities, wherein they 

Y agree with an, by retaining only thoſe Qualities, and u 
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ene 
5 ral Tdea; to which having given a Name, they make à Perm 
of a more colnptchentive dent Which new L is made, 
not by any new Addition, but only, as before,” by Having out 

| the Shape, and ſome other Properties ſignified by the'Name 
| Aan, and retaining only a Body, with Eife, Senſe, and ſpon- 


nitin 
A them into one Idea, they have again another and a mon 


Ace, ace Lena, — The , N e 
: . f . — 


\ iir of = THI 7 


ſeparatin 8 \ 


a, which they find 


- Idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Jam at 
"which is peculiar to each, and retain only what is common to 


. taneous Motion, comprehended under the Name OT 4 
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8. 9. e whool Men n 5 — I 
farmed general Ideas, and general Namas 10 en | 2 | i! 
them, I think, is ſo evident, that Mere needs no fe a ns. e 4 
other Proof of i it, but the conſidering of a Man's ig but ab. | 
{elf, or others, and the ordinary Proceedings of rad Ideas, A 
their Minds in Knowledge: And he that thinks 
general Natures or Notions, are any thing elſe but ſueh abſtract 
ind partial Ideas of more complex ones, taken at firſt from 
particular Exiſtences, will, L fear, be at a Loſs whete to find 
them. For let any one reflect and then tell me, Wherein 
does his Idea of Man, differ from that of Heter and Paul; 
or his Idea of Horſe from that of Bucephalus, but in the leav- 
ing out ſomething that is peculiar, to each Individual : and 
retaining ſo much of thoſe particular complex Jeas of ſeveral 
particular, Exiſtences, as they are found to agree in? Of the 
complex Ideas, ſignified o the Names Mas and + Horſe, 
leaving ul but thoſe Particulars; en, they differ, and re- 
taining thoſe wherein they agree, and of thoſe making a 1 
new. Abel complex Idea, and giving the Name Animal to it, 
one has a more general Term, that comprehends with Man, 155 
ſeveral. other Creatures. Leave out ef the Idea of Animal, | 
denſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, and the remaining complex 
Idea, made up of the remaining ſimple ones of Body, Life and 
Nouriſhment, becomes a more general one, under the more 
comprehenſive Terms Viuent. And not to dwell N 
this Particular, ſo evident in itſelf, by the — nt wa 


proceeds to Body, Subſtance,” and at laſt to Beings Thing, = 
What 
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ho univerſal Terms, which ſtand for an A ur 
W o conclude, this Whole Nie < nar ay Se. 
8 make ſuch a noiſe in the Schools, and, are, win 
Juſtice, ſo little regarded out of them, is nothing elſe but ab- 
ſtract 1deas,, more or leis comprehenſive, with Names annexed 
to them. In all which, this is conſtant and Unvariable, That 
every more general Term, ſtands for ſuch an Ida, as is i | 
a part of any of thoſe contained under it. 
$. 10. This may ſhew us the Reaſon, why i in y. es! 
the defining of Wards, which is nothing but de- nus ;;ordinari- 
claring their Signification, we male ' uſe of the g u of in 
Genus, or next general Word that comprehends definitions. j 
it: Which is not out of neceſfity, but only to 1 
fave the labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſimple Idaus, which- 0 
the next general Word or Genus ſtands for; or, perhaps, ſome- - 
times the ſhame of not being able to do it. But tho defining 
7 Genus and Differentis, (I crave Fay to uſe theſe Terms of 25 
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Art, though originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly ſuit 
thoſe Notions they are applied to;) I ſay, though, defining oy 
the Genus be the ſhorteſt way : yet, I think, it may-be doubted, 
whether it be the beſt. This [ am ſure, it 1s not the only, and 
ſo not abſolutely neceſſary. For Definition being nothing but 
making another underſtand by Words, what Idea the Term 
defined ſtands for, a Definition is beſt made by enumerating 
thoſe ſimple Ideas that are combined in the Signification of 
the Term defined : and if inftead of ſuch an Enumeration, 
Men have accuſtomed themſelves to uſe the next general 
Term, it has not been out of neceſſity, or for greater clear- 
neſs ; but-for quickneſs and diſpatch ſake. For I think, that 
to one who deſired to know what Idea the Word Man ſtood 
= : for; if it ſhould be ſaid that an was a ſolid extended Sub- 
—ſtange, having Life, Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, and the Fa. 
i 5 * -- culty of ReafGning, I doubt not but the meaning of the Term 


a rational Animal; which by the ſeveral Definitions of Animal, 


J have in explaining the Term Man, followed here the ordi- 
nary Definition of the Schools; which though, perhaps, not 
the moſt exact, yet ſerves well enough to my preſent purpoſe. 
And one may in this Inſtance, ſee what gave occaſion to the 
Rule, that a Definition muſt conſiſt of Genus and Differentia: 
and it ſuffices to ſhew us the little Neceflity there is of ſuch a 
Rule, or Advantage in the ſtrict obſerving of it. For Defini- 
; tions, as has been ſaid, being only the explaining of one 
\ Word, by ſeveral others, fo that the meaning or Idea it ſtands 
for, may be certainly known; Languages are not N ſo 
made, according to the Rules of Logick, that every Term 
can have its Signification exactly and clearly expreſſed by two 


or elſe thoſe who have made this Rule, have done ill that they 
have given us ſo few Definitions conformable to it. But of 
Definitions, more in the next Chapter. V 

. 11. Fo; return to gene Words, tis 

General and plain by what has been ſaid, That General and 
Univerſal are Univerſal belong not to the real exiſtence of 
Creatures of the 


Duaderſtanding. 


K And concern only Signs, whether Words or Idas. 
| ords are general, as has been ſaid, when uſed for Signs of 
general Ideas; and ſo are applicable indifferently to many par- 
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an would be as well underſtood, and the Idea it ſtands for 
be at leaſt as clearly made known, as when it is defined to be 


Vivens, and Corpus, reſolves itſelf into thoſe enumerated Idas. 


others. Experience ſufficiently ſatisfies us to the contrary ; ' 


| e N Man bl cl oe not 


>. 


Things; but are the Inventions and Creatures f 
the Underſtanding, made by it for its own uſe, | 


ticular” 
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General Terms. 13 
ticular Things; and Ideas are general, when they are ſet up as 
the Repreſentatives of n But Univer- 
ſality Fong not to things themſelves, which are all of them 
particular in their Exiſtence, even thoſe Words, and Ideas, 
which in their Signification, are general. When therefore- we 
quit Particulars, the Generals that reſt, are only Creatures of 


our own making, their general Nature being nothing but the 
Capacity they are put into by the Underſtanding, of ſignify- 


ing or repreſenting many Particulars. For the Signification 


they have, is nothing but a Relation, that by the Mind of | 
Man is added to them (a). og „ 
, i 4 4 FN f 5. 12. 


N 1 


i 


(a) Againſt this the Biſhop of Forcefier objects, and, 
our Author * anſwers as followeth: However, ſaith the In his firft 
Biſhop, the ab/traded Ideas are the Works of the Mind, as Letter, 


appears by an Inflance produced of the Eſſence of the Sun p. 189, Kc. 


being in one ſingle Individual: In which Caſe it is - 
granted; That the Idea may be ſo abſtracted, that more Suns might 
agree in it, and'it is as much a ſort, as if there were as many Suns as 
there are Stars. So that here we have a real Eſſence ſubſiſting in 
one Individual, but capable of being multiplied into more, and the 
ſame Eſſence remaining. But in this one Sun there is a real Eſſence, 
and not a mere nominal, or abſtracted Eſſence : But ſuppoſe there 
were more Suns; would not each of them have the real Eſſence of the 
Sun? For what is it makes the Second Sun, but having the ſame real 
Eſſence with the Firſt ? If it were but a nominal Effence, then the Se- 
cond would have nothing but the Name. 5 N 

This, as I underſtand it, replies Mr. Locke, is to prove that the 
abſtract general Eſſence of any ſort of Things, or things of the ſame 
Denomination, v. g. of Man or Mari goldi, hath a real Being out of the 
Underſtanding; which I confeſs, I am not able to conceive. Your: 
Lordſhip's Proof here brought out of my Eſſay, concerning the Sun, 
I humbly conceive, will not reach it; becauſe what is 121d there, 
does not at all concern the real but nominal Eſſence, as is evident 


from hence, that the Idea I ſpeak of there, is a complex Idea; but 


we have no complex Idea of the internal Conſtitution or real Eſſence 
of the Sun, Beſides, I ſay expreſly, That our diſtinguiſhing Sub- 
ſtances into Species, by Names, is not at all founded on their real 
Eſſences. | So that the Sun being one of the Subſtances, I cannot in 
the Place quoted by your Lordſhip, be ſuppoſed to mean by Eſence 
of the Sun, the real Eſſence of the Sun, unleſs I had ſo expreſſed. But 
all this Argument will be at an end, when your Lordſhip ſhall have 
explained what you mean by theſe Words, true Sun. In my Senſe 
of them, any thing will be a true Sun to which the name Sun may 


be truly and properly applied, and to that Subſtance or 'Thing, the. 


name Sun may be truly and properly applied, which has united in 
. | . — 
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not ſignify a Plurality ; for Man and Men would then ſignify 
01 „ ; | | the 


14 General Terms. 1 
„e 8. 12. The next thing therefore to be conſi- 
Abſfrac Ideas 3 is, Mbat kind of Signification it is, that 


e General Words have. For as it is evident, that 
and Species. they do not ſignify barely one particular Thing; 


N for then they would not be general Terms, but 
proper Names; fo on the other Side it is as evident, they do 


1111 —— 
— K 


it that Combination of ſenſible Qualities, by which any thing elſe, 
that is called Sun, is diſtinguiſhed from other Subſtances, i. e. by the 


nominal Eſſence: And thus our Sun is denominated and diſtinguiſhed 


from a fixed Star, not by a real Eſſence that we do not know (for if we 
did, it is poſſible we ſhould find the real Eſſence or Conſtitution of one 
of the fixed Stars to be the ſame with that of our Sun) but by a com- 
plex Idea of ſenſible Qualities co-exiſting, which wherever they are 
found, make a true dun. And thus I craveleave to anſwer your Lord- 
ſhip's Queſtion : For aubat is it males the Second Sun to be a true Sun, 
but having the ſame real Eſſence with the firſt ? If it avere but a nominal 
Zſence, then the Second would have nothing but the Name. ESE 

I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal Eſence, it would have 
ſomething beſides he Name, viz. That Nominal Eſſence which is 


ſufficient to denominate it truly a Sun, or to make it be a true Sun, 


though we know nothing of that real Eſſence whereon that nominal 


one depends; your Lordſhip will then argpe, That that real Efence is 
in the Second Sun, and makes the Second Sun, I grant it, when the Second 
Sun comes to exiſt, ſo as to be perceived by us to have all the Ideas 
contained in our complex Idea, 7. e. in our nominal Eſſence of a Sun. 
For ſhould it be true, (as is now believed by Aſtronomers) that the real 
Eſſence of the Sun were in any of the fixed Stars, yet ſuch a Star could 


not for that be by us called a Sun, whilſt it anſwers not our complex 


Idea, or nominal Effence of a Sun. But how far that will prove, That 
the Eſſences of things, as they are knowable by us, haue a Reality in them 
diſtinct from that of ab/ira# Ideas in the Mind, which are merely Crea- 
tures of the Mind, I do not ſee; and we ſhall farther enquire, in con- 
ſidering your Lordſhip's following Words. Therefore, ſay you, there 
muſt be a real Eſſence in every Individual of the ſame Kind, Ves, and 


I beg leave of | or Lordſhip to ſay, of a different lind too. For that 


alone is it which makes it to be-avhat it is. | 


That every Individual Subſtance has a real, internal, individual _ 


Conſtitution, 7. e. a real Eſſence, that makes it to be what it is, I 
grant. Upon this your Lordſhip ſays, Peter, James, and John, are 
all true and real Men. A». Without doubt, ſuppoſing them to be 
Men, they are true and real Men, i. e. ſuppoſing the Names of that 
Species belongs to them. And ſo three Bobagues are all true and real 


Bobagues, ſuppoling the Name of that Species of Animals belongs to 


them, | 


For 
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\ | j 44 
- ne ſame: and the Diſtinction of Numbers (as Grammarians 44 
Call them) would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. That then which Þ | | 
at general Words ſignify, is a fort of Things; and each of them | 
g; Joes that, by being a Sign of an abſtract Idea in the Mind, to 4 | 
Ne which Idea, as things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they 1 | 
jo come to be ranked under that Name; or, which is all one, 4 ; 
fy MM" of that ſort. Whereby it is evident that the Eſences of vill, 
is Wi: Sorts, (or if the Latin Word pleaſes better) Species of - Mi 
Things, are nothing elſe but theſe abſtract Ideas. For the - "0 
having the Eſſence of any Species, being that which makes any 111 
he aki 3 — b — — — 5 1 [ 
— For I beſeech your Lordſhip to conſider, Whether in your way of | ' 
e MW nguing, by naming them Peter, Fames, and John, Names familiar to 4 
\ Ws, as appropriated to Individuals of the Species Man, your Lordſhip in 
re boes not firſt ſuppoſe them Men, and then very ſafely aſt, Whether MI 
1. Wiey be not all true and real Men; But if I ſhould afk your Lordſhip, - 1 
5 Whether Weaucena, Cuctery and Conſbeda, were true and real Men or 1 
27 no? Vour Lordſhip would not be able to tell me, till I have pointed l 
| out to your Lordſhip the Individuals called by thoſe Names, your j | 
_ E by examining whether th had in them thoſe ſenſible Qua- | Uh z 
i; Wits, which your Lor _ has combined into that 22 Idea to il 
1 which you give the ſpecifick Name Man, determined them all, or lil 
il ſome of them, to be the Species which you call Man, and ſo to be 611 
is ue and real Man; which when your Lordſhip has determin d, tis | 


* plain youdid it by that which is only the nominal Eſſence, as notknow- 
ing the real one. But your Lordſhip farther aſks, What is it makes 


a . 2 
— — hoc 222 


. peter, James and John real Men ? Is it the attributing the general Name 1 
al to them? No certainly ;' but that the true and real Eſſence of a Man is N 
d m every one of them. | FF 1 
„ If, when your Lordſhip aſks, I bat makes them Men ? your Lord- 1 
1 ſhip uſed the Word making in the proper Senſe for the efficient Cauſe, if 
ox and in that Senſe it were true, that the Eſſence of a Man; . e. the "8 
= ſpecifick Eſſence of that 1 ee made a Man; it would undoubtedly : I 

. WKWillow, that this ſpecifick Eflence had a Reality beyond that of being 11 
a only a generally abſtra& Idea in the Mind. But when it is ſaid, Thar | W || 
d W's che true and real Eſſence of a Man in every one of them that makes | = 
: Peter, James, and John true and real Men, the true and real meaning 11 

Po thoſe Words is no more but that the Eſſence of that Species, i. e. 1 


1 che 1 anſwering the complex abſtract Idea, to which the ſpe- 
1 ick Name is given, being found in them, that makes them be pro- 
8 perly and truly called Men, or is the Reaſon why they are called Men. 
e Pour . And wwe muſt be as certain of this, as we are that 
_ we are Men. | | | BY on. 
1 How, I beſeech your Lordſhip, are we certain, that they are Mn, 
5 but only by our Senies, finding thoſe Properties in them which anſwer 
the abſtract complex Idea, which is in our Minds of the * * 5 


the Name Man, is the ſame Hy Again, to be a Man, or of the 
Species Man, and have the E 


fick Idea, to which we have annexed the Specifick Name Mar ? This 


Your Lordſhip gives a Reaſon for it, viz. For when we ſee ſeveral In- 


5 General Terms. : 


thing to be of that Species, and the Conformity to the Lata to 
which the Name is annexed, being that which gives a right. to 
that Name, the having the Eſſence, and the having that Confor- 
mity, muſt needs be the ſame thing: Since to be of any Species, 
and to have a right to the Name of that Species, is all one. As for 
example, to be a Man, or of the Species Man, and to have right to 


ence of a Man, is the ſame 


| | Pr thing. 


— 


I take to be the true meaning of what your Lordſhip ſays in the next 
Words, wiz. They take their Denomination of being Men, from that 
common Nature or Eſſence which is in them; and I am apt to think, 
theſe Words will not hold true in any other Senſe. | 

Your Lordſhip's fourth Inference begins thus; That the general Ida 
is not made from the ſimple Ideas by the mere Act of the Mind abſtract- 
ing Tas Circumſtances, but from Reaſon and Conſideration of the Nature 
of Things. | | bY 

I . my Lord, That Reaſon and Confideration had been A#s 
of the Mind, mere As of the Mind, when any t ng was done by them. 


hem, I 
le this. 


dividuals that hade the ſame Powwers and her per we thence infer, That we 
9 bei 


there muſt be ſomething common to all, which makes them of one Kind. 


I grant the Inference to be true; but muſt beg leave to deny that nl agr 
this proves, That the general Idea the Name is annexed to, is not n Thi 
made by the Mind. I have ſaid, and it agrees with what your Lord- ey 


TN ſhip here ſays, * That the Mind in making its com- 
* B.3. C. 6. plex Ideas of Subſtances, only follows Nature, and 


other, 


§. 28, 29. 1 on no Ideas together, which are not ſuppoſed to F ui 
* have an Union in Nature; no body joins the Voice . iſe 
© of a Sheep with the Shape of an Horſe ; nor the Colour of Lead ppoſe, 


een th 


< with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the complex Ideas 

of any real Subſtances ; unleſs he has mind to fill his Head with Chi- AKE 
* meras, and his Diſcourſes with unintelligible Words. Men obſerving __ 
certain Qualities always joined and exiſting together, therein copied WM. Nar 
Nature, and of Ideas ſo united, made their complex ones of Sub- ences \ 
* ſtance, &c.” Which is very little different from what your Lord- W* ſhoul 
ſhip here ſays, That 'tis from our Obſervation of Individuals, that we re 
come to infer, That there is ſomething common to them all. But I do 8 ba 
not ſee how it will thence follow, that the General or Specifick Idea is 4 uy 0 
not made by the mere Act of the Mind. No, ſays your Lordſhip, "es 1 
There is ſomething common to them all, which makes them f one Kind; tw wy 
and if the difference of Kinds be real, that which makes them all of ont F Ps 


Kind, muſt not be a Nominal, but Real Eſſence. 
| This Vol. | 
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bing. Now ſince nothing can be a Man, or have a right to the 
ame Man, but what has a Conformity to the abſtract Idea the 
ame Man ſtands for; nor any thing be a Man, or have a right 
o the Species Man, but what has the Eſſence of that Species; it 


=p lows, that the abſtract Idea for which the Name ſands; and 
wt to e Eſſence of the Species, is one and the fame. From whence 
fthe tis eaſy to obſerve, that the Eſſences of the ſorts of things, and 


onſequently the ſorting of this, is the Workmanſhip of the | 


ame : 
ing. nderſtanding that abſtracts and makes thoſe general Ideas. 

| | ; 2 f 4 |: ; | 8. 13. 
This WM .... . 5 3 3 
next This may be ſome Objection to the Name of nominal Eſence; bt 
that as 1 hambly conceiye, none to the Thing deſigned by it, There 
ink, an internal Conſtitution of Things, on which their Properties de- 


fend. This your Lordſhip and J are agreed of, and this we call the 
zal Eſence. There are alſo certain complex Ideas, or Combinations 
f theſe Properties in Men's Minds, to which they commonly annex 
pecifck Names, or Names of Sorts or Kind of Things. This, I 
elieve, your Lordſhip does not deny. Theſe complex Ideas, for want 
fa better Name, | have called nominal Efjence ; how properly I 
ll not difpute. But if any one will help me to a better Name oe 
ell, 


u. em, Iam ready to receive it; till then, I muſt, to expreſs myſ 

That Ne this. Now, my Lord, Body, Life, and the Power of Reaſan- 
„ being not the real Eſſence of a Man, as I believe your Lordſhip 
that ill agree, will your Lordſhip ſay, that they are not enough to make 
not Ne Thing wherein they are found, of the Kind called Man, and not 
ord- the Kind called Baboon, Becauſe the difference of theſe Kinds is real? 
om- this be not real enough to make the 7 hing of one Kind and not of 
and ler, 1 do not ſee how Animal rationale can be enough really to 
d to ſtinguiſn a Man from an Hor/z ; for that is but the Nominal, not 
dice MW! Eſſence of that Kind, deſigned by the Name Mar, and yet I 
ead MWepoſe, every one Thing is real enough to make real d:fference be- 
leas een that and other Minat. And if nothing will ſerve the turn, to 
i. WAKE 1 of one Kind and not of another (which, as I have 
ring ewed, ſignifies no more but ranking of them under different Speci- 
pied ck Names) but their real unknown Conſtitutions which are the real 
ub - erces we are ſpeaking of, I fear it would be a long while before 
3rd. Ne ſhould have really different Kinds of Subſtances, or diſtinct Names 

t we r them, unleſs we could diſtinguiſh them by theſe Differences, of 
do lich we have no diſtinct Conceptions. For 1 think it would not be 
2 is Madily anſwered me, if I ſhould demand, wherein lies the rea! Di. 
hip, N.“ in the internal Conſtitution of a Stag from that of a Buck, . 


d; lich are each of them very well known to be / one Kind, and lot 
one the other; and no body queſtions but that the And whereof each 


f them is, are really afferent. | | | | 
Vor. Er e 
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. 13. I would not here be thought to forget 

They are the much leſs to deny, that Nature in the 5 rodudi Name 
Workmarſhih on of Things, makes ſeveral of them alike : the 2980 


of the Under- js nothing more obvious, eſpecially in the Race , 
flanding, bu of Pats and all Things propagated by Sect Mind 


we el 
agree 


have their | WD e, lax 'F] 

„„ But yet, I think, we may ſay, the ſorting under 
cine noon | 8 under Names, is the i rþ of 1 4a m4 
of things. Underſtanding, taking occaſion from the Simi hero 


tude it obſerves amongſt them to make abſira 
general Ideas, and ſet them up in the Mind, with Names 2 
nexed to them, as Patterns or Forms, (for in that Senſe t 
Word Form has a very proper Signification,) to which as pa 
cular Things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they come to 
of that Species, have that Denomination, or are put into th 
Claſfis. For when we ſay this is a Man, that a Horſe; th 5 
Juſtice, that Cruelty ; this a Maich, that a ack ; what d 0 


and'de 
thoſe 3 
fore tl 


place, 

Lordſh 

5 it for, 
; E735 lay the 

- Your Lordihip farther ſays, And this difference doth not depend ij does ſu 
the complex Ideas of Subſtances, whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes ¶ change 
gether in their Minds. I confeſs, my Lord, I know not what to f prehenc 
to this, becauſe I do not know what theſe complex Ideas of Subſtaſſſ does, bi 
ces are, whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes together in their Mind sigaific 
But I am apt to think there is a Miſtake in the Matter, by the Won hip do, 
that follow, which are theſe : For let them miſtake in their Complicatiſſſ the real 
of Ideas, eil ber in leaving out or putting in what doth not belong to thin your Le 
and let their Ideas be what they will, the real Eſſence of a Man, a Complice 
an Horſe, and a Tree, are juft what they avere. 1 Ws With not 
The Miſtake I ſpoke of, IJ humbly ſuppoſe is this, That thing a EG 
are here taken to be diſtinguiſhed by their real Eſſence ; when by to theſe 
very way of ſpeaking of them, it is clear, That they are already he put, 
ſtinguiſhed by their nominal Eſſences, aud are ſo taken to be. hip put 
what I beſeech your Lordſhip, does your Lordſhip mean, when Hour Lo 
fay, The real Eſſence of a Man, and an Horſe, and a Tree, but that the and not 
are ſuch Kinds already ſet out by the Signification of theſe Na For ! 
Man, Horſe, Tree? And what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is the Sigi annex tl 
fication of each of theſe Specifick Names, but the complex Idea a rat 
ſtands for? And that complex Idea is the nominal Efſence, and of an A. 
thing elſe. So that taking Mar, as your Lordſhip does here, to aa fourth 
for a kind or ſort of Individuals, all which agree in that common co material 
plex Idea, which that Specifick Name ftands for, it is certain that out of h 
real Eſſence of all the Individuals comprehended under the Speci\Wtheſe wi 
Name Man, in your uſe of it, would be juſt the ſame ; let others leaMplain th 
out or put into their complex Idea of Man what they pleaſe ; becaſſ cannot |} 
the real Eſſence on which that unaltered complex Idea, 2: e. the rea 


Properties depend, muſt neceſſarily be concluded to be the ſame. n 


agreeing to thoſe abſtract Ideas, of which we have made thoſe 
Names the Signs? And what are the Eſſences of thoſe Species, 
ſet out and marked by Names, but thoſe abſtract Ideas in the 
Mind; which are, as it were, the Bonds between particu - 
lax Things that exiſt, and' the. Names they"Ife to de- 


wo 


| 2 oO. 1 
under! en general Names haye any Connęction Mith 


ind denominated by us, neither are, nor can be any thing but 

thoſe preciſe abſtract Ideas we have in our Minds. And there- / 

fore the ſuppoſed real Eſſences of Subſtances, if different from 
N a: e TT 
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For I take it for granted, That in uſing the Name Man, in this 
place, your Lordſhip uſes it for that complex Idea which is in your 
Lordſhip's Mind of that Species. So that Vour Lordſhip by putting 
it for, or ſubſtituting it in the Place of that complex Idea where you 
ſay the real Eſſence of it is juſt as it wwas, or the very ſame it was, 
d does ſuppoſe the Idea it ſtands for, to be ideally the ſame. For if I 


des change the Signification of the Word Mar, whereby it may not com- 


to f. prehend juſt the ſame Individuals, which in your Lordſhip's Senſe it 
ita does, but ſhut out ſome of thoſe that to your Lordſhip are Mex in your 
ViindSionification of the Word Man, or take in others to which your Lord- 
Wor alp does not allow the Name Man; I do not think you wall fay, that 
icatiithe real Eſſence of Man in both theſe Senſes is the ſame. And yet 
your Lordſhip ſeems to ſay ſo, when you ſay, Let Men miſtake in the 
Complication of their Ideas, either in leaving out or putting in what 
dth not belong to them; and let their Ideas be what they pleaſe, the 
[real E/ence of the Individuals comprehended under the Names annexed 
fo theſe Ideas, will be the {ame : For fo, I humbly conceive, it mult” 
be put, to make out what your Lordſhip aims at. For as your Lord- 
ſhip puts it by. the Name of Man, or any other Specifiek Name, 
your Lordſhip ſeems to me to ſuppoſe, that that Name ſtands for, 
and not for the ſame Idea, at the {ſame time. 

For Example, my Lord, let your Lordſhip's Idea, to which you 
annex the Sign Man, be a rational Animal: Let another Man's Idea 
be a rational Animal of ſuch a Shape, let a third Man's Idea be 
of an Animal of ſuch a Size and Shape, leaving out Rationality ; let 
a fourth be an Animal with a Body of fuch a Shape, and an im- 
material Subſtance, with a Power of Reaſoning ; let a fiſth leave 
out of his Idea, an immaterial Subſtance. *Tis plain every one of 
theſe will call his a Man, as well as your Lordſhip, and yet tis as 
plain that Man, as ſtanding for all theſe diſtinct, complex Ideas, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have the ſame internal Conſtitution, 'z. e. the 
lame real Efence, The Truth is, every diſtin, abſtract Idea my A 
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we elſe but rank things under different Specifick Names, 29 
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20 | 
1 our abſtract Ideas cannot be the Effences of the Species we 1 
7 rank Things into. For two Species may be one, as rationally, WF/nc, 
as two different Eſſences be the Eſſence of one Species: AndMhures._ 
J demand, what are the Alterations may, or may not be in Hare 7/ 
Horſe or Lead, without making either of them to be of ano- Nronſid 
3 ther Species? In determining the Species of Things by ourſſoften, 
FL abſtract Ideas, this is eaſy to reſolve : but if any one will re-ſiitheref 
þ gaulate himſelf herein, by ſuppoſed real Eſſences, he will, I|Fther. 
i ſuppoſe, be at a loſs : and he will never be able to know whenſito be 
| any thing preciſely ceaſes to be of the Species of a Horſe, or the 
: cad, | | | and w 
'$ - . s —— Whavin; 
. Name to it, makes a real, diſtin kind, whatever the real Eſſence of a V 
7 (which we know not of any of them) be. vl) bated, 
45 And therefore I grant it true what your Lordſhip ſays in the next zed : 
75 Words, And let the nominal Eſſence differ never fo much, the real con- which 
7 mon Eſſence or Nature of the ſeveral | Kinds, are not at all altered Hand w 
them, i. e. That our Thoughts or Ideas cannot alter the real Conſti-Wl Ideas, 
tutions that are in Things that exiſt, there is nothing more certain W2-.;. 
But yet it is true, that the Changes of Ideas, to which we annex them find? 4 
| can and does alter the Signification of their Names, and thereby al "WES 
Y ter the Kinds, which by theſe Names we rank and fort them into, 5 
8 Your Lordſhip farther adds, 4nd theſe real Eſences are unchangeable, differ 
1 7. e. the internal Conſtitutions are anchangeable. Of what, I beſeech 2 8 
2 your Lordſhips, are the internal Conſtitutions unchangeable ? Not o from 8 
. any thing that exiſts, but of God alone; for they may be changed Eſſenc 
1 5 all as all by that Hand that made them, as the internal Frame oi other. 
1 a Watch. What then is it that is unchangeable ? The internal Con from a 
| ſtitution, or real Eſſence of a Species; which, in plain Engliſb, i tute ty 
191 no more but this, whilſt the ſame Specifick Name, v. g. of Mani ferent 
0 Horſe, or Tree, is annexed to, or made the Sign of the ſame abſtrad 
' complex Idea, under which I rank ſeveral Individuals ; it is impoſlibe 9. 1 
: but the real Conſtitution on which that unaltered, complex Idea, o though 


nominal Eſſence depends, muſt be the ſame, 7. e. in other Words 
L- where we find all the ſame Properties, we have Reaſon to conclude 
% 8 there is the ſame real, internal Conſtitution from which thoſe Pro 
b perties flow. „ „ 
But your Lordſhip proves the real Eſſences to be unchangeable 
becauſe God makes them, in thoſe following Words: Far howwen: 
there may happen ſome Variety in Individuals by particular Accidents 
yet the Eſſences of Men, and Horſes, and Trees, remain always th 
Same ; becauſe they do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Wil 
1 of the Creator, who hath made ſeweral Bunt of Beings. 5 
5 It is true, the real Conſtitutions or Eſſences of particular Thing 
1 exiſting, do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of tht 
Creator; but there being ranked into Sorts, under ſuch and ſuc) 

Names, does depend, 2 wholly depend, on the Ideas of = 5 
- | ME 1 
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s well $.14. Nor will any one wonder, that I ſay theſe „ ED nl 
nally, M7 n or abſtract 00 (which, are the Mea- 3 Ml 
Andres of Name, and the Boundaries of Species) ;.” diſting Ef. 1 
in re the Morimanſbip , the Underflanaing, Who fue f | 
ano-Meonſiders, that at leaſt the complex ones are 56 
y. ourMoften, in ſeveral Men, different Collections of ſimple Idas: and | 1 | 
II re-Mitherefore that is Covetouſneſs to one Man, which is not ſo to ano- | 1 
ill, I ther. Nay, even in Subſtances, where their abſtract da feem \ 4 
when 1 


to be taken from the Things themſelves, they are not conſtant - 
ly the ſame; no not in that ory which is. moſt familiar to us, 
and with Which we have the moſt intimate Acquaintance: It 
baving hoop more than once doubted, whether the Faxtus born 
of a Woman were a Man, even ſo far, as that it hath been de- 
bated, whether it were, or were not to be-nouriſhed and bapti- 
 nextMzed : which could not be, if the abſtract Idea or Efence, to 

' conMWwhich the Name Man belonged, were of Nature's making; 

t Hand were not the uncertain and various Collection of ſimple 
oniti-W Iaeas, which the Underſtanding puts together, and then ab- Neun. 25 


row: Wah it, affixed a Name to it, So that in truth, every di- wo 
nei ini? ab/tra? Idea, is a diſtin? Eſſence : and the Names thalt 


e bend for ſuch diſtinct 7deas, are the Names of things eſſentially 
a, different. Thus a Circle is as eſſentially different from an Oval, 
ſcech{ as a Sheep from a Goat: and Rain is as eſſentially different 


ſot oli from Snow, as Water from Earth, that abſtract Idea which is the 
ngedM Efſence of one, being impoſhble to be communicated to the 
me ol other. And thus any two abſtract Ideas, that in any part vary one 
Con from another, with two diſtinct annexed to them, conſti- 


4 tute two diſtinct Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Species, as eſſentially dif- 
grad {rent as any two of the moſt remote or oppoſite in the World. 
$. 15. But fince the Eſſences of Things are Neal and no. 


thought by ſome, (and not without Reaſon) to minal Eſſence, 
ordsM be wholly unknown; it may not be amiſs to conſider the ſe- 
oval Significations of the Ward Effence. © 
Pro Firſt, Eſſence may be taken for the Being of any thing, where- 
it is what it is. And thus the real internal, but generally 
able in Subſtances, unknown Conſtitution of Things, whereon their 
„dicoverable Qualities depend, may be called their E/ence. This 
is the proper original Signification of the Word, as is evident 
ii from the Formation of it; Eſſentia, in its primary Notation, 
ſignifying properly Being. And in this Senſe it is ſtill uſed, 
aßen wer pen of the” Eſſence of particular Things, without 
giving them any Name. : 3% 
Secondly, The Learning and Diſputes of the Schools, having 
1. WW been much buſied about Genus and Species, the Word Eſſence has 
17 almoſt loſt its primary Signification; and inſtead of the real Con- 
85 „ „ ſtitution 


| . General Terms. | | 
[ ſtitution of things, has been almoſt wholly applied to the arti. 


narily ſuppoſed a real conſtitution of the ſorts of Things; and 
it is paſt doubt, there muſt be ſome real Conſtitution, on which 
any Collection of ſimple Ideas co-exiſting, muſt depend. But it 
being evident, that Things are ranked under Names into forts 
of Species, only as they agree to certain abſtract Ideas, to which 
we have annexed thoſe Names, the Eſſence of each Genus, or 
L Sort, comes to be nothing but that abſtract Idea, which the 
= General, or Sortal (if J may have leave fo to call it from Sort, as 
? 5 ( I do General from Genus) Nadie ſtand for. And this we ſhall 
| find to be that which the Word Eſſence imports, in its moſt fa- 

« miliar uſe. Theſe two ſorts of Eſſences I ſuppoſe, may not un- 
fitly be termed, the one the Real, the other the Nommal Eſſence. 
1 S8. 16, Beltben the nominal Eſſence, and the 
Conflant Con- Name, there is fo near a Connection, that the 
neclion between Name of any ſort of Things cannot be attribu- 


f #he yr ora ted to any particular Being, but what has this 
! nommal Ej- Eſſence, whereby it anſwers that abſtract Ida, 
J fence. whereof that Name is the Sign, | 
iy ng en $. 17. Concerning the real Blerices of corpo- 
Fi Suppo/ition real Subſtances, (to mention thoſe only) there 
Fs that Species are are, if J miſtake not, two Opinions. The one is 
Fr a:fringui/ved e of thoſe, who uſing the Word Eſſence for the 
j Frets , eee 6 OI 
i | "thoſe Effences, accordin to which all natural 
5 7 tdtunhings are made, and wherein they do exactly 
15 every one of them partake, and fo become of this or that She. 


cies, The other and more rational Opinion, is of thoſe, who 
look on all natural things to have a rea but unknown Gonſh- 


( tution of their inſenſible Parts, from which flow thoſe Tenſible 
"Qualities, which ſerve ũs to diſtinguiſh them one from another, 


: 5. 5 . me 3 
K? according as we have Occaſion to rank them into ſorts, under 
\ common Denominations. The former of theſe Opinions, which 


ſuppoſes theſe E//ences, as a certain Number of Forms or Molds, 
wherein all natural Things that exiſt, are caſt, and do <qual!y 
7 partake, as I imagine, very much perplexed the Knowledge 
* of natural Things. The frequent Productions of Monſters, in 
all the 7 8 of Animals, and of Changelings, and other 

ſtrange Iſſues of human Birth, carry with them Bifficulties not 
poſſible to conſiſt with this Eypotheſis: fince it is as impofſible, 
that two things, partaking exactly of the ſame real Eſence, 
mould have different Properties, as that two Figures partaking 
in the fame real Eſence of a Circle, ſhould have different 
| | ä : Properties 


4 


ficial Conſtitution of Genus and Species. It is true, there is ordi - 


- 
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Properties. But were there no other Reaſon againſt it, yet 


the Suppoſition of Eſſences, that cannot be known ; and the making > 
them nevertheleſs to that which diſfinguiſhes the Species 
of things, 7s ſo wholly uſeleſs, and unſerviceable to any part of 


our Knowledge, that that alone were ſufficient to make us lay 
it by, and content ourſelves with ſuch Eſences of the Sorts of 
Species of Things, as come within the reach of our Know- 
ledge ; which, when ſeriouſly conſidered, will be found, as 1 
have ſaid, to be nothing elſe but thoſe abſtract complex Ideas, 
to which we have annexed diſtinct General Names. 2 
§. 18. Eſſences being thus diſtinguiſhed into Real and no<" © 
Nominal and Real, we may farther obſerve that minal Eſſence, 
in the Species of /imple Ideas and Modes, they are the ſame in 
always the . ſame : But 7 ee ande, quite fimple Ideas, 


and Modes, a 


us a Figure, including a Space be- | 
tween three Lines, is the real as well as nominal ferent in Sub. 
£/jzhce of a Triangle; it being not only the ab- N 
ſtract Idea to which the general Name is annexed, but the very 
Eſentia, or Being, of the thing itſelf, that Foundation from 
which all the Properties flow, and to which they are all inſe- 
parably annexed. But it is far otherwiſe concerning that par- 
cel of Matter, which makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein 
theſe two Eſſences are apparently different. For it is the real 
Conſtitution of its inſenſible parts, on which depend all thoſe 
Properties of Colour, Weight, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, Sc. which 
makes it to be Gold, or gives it a right to that Name, which 
is therefore its nominal Eſence. Since nothing can be called 
Gold but what has a Conformity of Qualities to that abſtract 
complex Idea, to which that Name is annexed. But this Di- 
ſtinction of Eſences, belonging particularly to Subſtances, we 
ſhall, when we come to Silke their Names, have an occa- 
ſion to treat of more fully. NI | 
$. 19. That ſuch ahſtrac Ideas, with Names ta Eſſences in- 
_them, as we have been ſpeaking of, are Eſſences, generable and 
nay Ec, appear by what we are told er | Np ruptible. 
ing Eſſences, viz. that they are all ingenerable and incorrug- 
de Which cannot by true of the real Conſtitutions of 
Things, which begin and-periſh with them. All things, that 
exiſt, beſides their Author, are all liable to Change; eſpecial- 
1 thoſe Things we are acquainted with, and have ranked into 
ands, under diſtinft Names or Enſigns. Thus that which 
was Graſs to-day, is to-morrow the Fleſh of a Sheep; and 
within few Days after, becomes part of a Man: In all which, 
and the like Changes, it is evident, their real Eence, i. e. that 
„„ 10 6 | Con- 
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4 | 42 ; and the Idea of an Unicorn, as certain, ſteady and perma- 


24 8 General Terms. 


Conſtitution, whereon the Properties of theſe ſeveral things 
depended, is deſtroyed, and periſhes with them. But Eſſences 
being taken for Ideas, eſtabliſhed in the Mind, with Names 
"" annexed to them, they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily. the 
Tame; whatever Mutations the particular Subſtances are liable 
to. For whatever becomes of Alexander and Bucephalus, the 
Idea to which Man and Horſe are annexed, are ſuppoſed ne- 
vertheleſs to remain in the ſame; and ſo the Eſſences of thoſe 
Species are preſerved whole and u Whatever Changes 


happens to any, or all of the Individuals of thoſe Species, By 


this means the Eſſence of a Species reſts ſafe and intire, without 
the Exiſtence of ſo much as one Individual of that kind. For 


2 were there now no Circle exiſting any where in the World (as 
X perhaps that Figure exiſts not any where exactly marked out,) 


yet the Idea annexed to that Name would not ceaſe to be 
what it is; nor ceaſe to be as a Pattern, to determine which of 
the partjcular Figures we meet with, have, or have not a Right 
to the Name Circle, and fo to ſhew which of them, by having 
that Eflence, was of that Species. And tho' there neither were, 
nor had been in Nature ſuch a Beaſt as an Unicorn, nor ſuch 
a Fiſh as a Mermaid; yet ſuppoſing thoſe Names to ſtand for 
'E em, ae oe Idlas, that contained no Iffcbnſiſtency in 


them; the Eence of a Mermaid is as intelligible as that of a 


nent, as that of a Horſe, From what has been ſaid, it is evi- 
dent, that the Doctrine of the Immutability of Z/ences proves 
them to be only abſtract Ideas; and is founded on the Relation 
ee eee them, and certain Sounds as Signs of them, 
and will always be true, as long as the Tame Name Tan have 
the ſame ee ee ; 155 f | — 
FS. 20 To conclude, This is that, which in 
Recapitulation. ſhort I would ſay, (viz.) That all the great Bu- 
 fineſs of Genera and Species, and their E/jences, 
amounts to no more but this, That Men making abſtract Ideas, 
and ſettling them in their Minds, with Names annexed to 
them, dp thereÞy enable themſelves to conſider Things, and 
diſcourſe of them, as it were in Bundles, for the eaſier and 


( readier Improvement and engen ee 
VL which would advance but ſlowly, were their Words ang 


Thaughts confined only to Particulars, . 
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„ „ e e 
Of the, Names of Simple Ideas. 


8 1. "T Hough all Words, as I have ſhewn, „ 
ſignify nothing immediately but Names ef Sim- 


1 the Ideas in the Mind of the Speak - 2/e Ideas, 


er, yet upon a nearer Survey, we ſhall find Modes andSub- 


that the Names of Simple Ideas, mixed Mades, (un- Hances, baue 
der which e ee too,) and _ „ 
ral Subſtances, have each . of them ſomething pecu- 1 . 
ar, and different from the other. For Example: 1 

§. 2. Firſt, the Names of Simple Ideas, and Firſt, Names 


Sub/tances, with the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, of Simple Ideas 


which they immediately ſignify, intimate alſo and Subſtances 
fame real Exiſtence, from which was derived 2 4 real 
their original Pattern. But the Names of mixed . 


Modes terminate in the Idea that is in the Mind, and lead not 2 
the Thoughts any farther, as we ſhall ſee more at large in the 


following Chapftert. alk Eo Bart: ere AA 
F. 3. Secondly, The Names of Simple Ideas Serondy, 
and Modes, fignify always the real as well as no- Names of Sim- 


minal Eſſence of their. Species. But the Names ple Ideas and | ; 
9 


F natural Subſtances, ſenit rarely, if ever, any Modes figni 
1 but Fran 2 ar Eu thoſe al. EY 
Species, as we ſhall ſhew in the Chapter that orgy aug 
treats of the Names of Subſtances in particular. fence. _ 

. 4; Thirdly, The Names of "Simple Ideas Thirdly, Names 


are not capable of any Definitions; the Names of of Simple Ideas 
all complex Ideas are. It has not, that I know, undefinable. 


been yet obſerved by any body, what Words are, and what 
are not capable of being defined: the want whereof is (as Lam 


apt to think) not ſeldom the Occaſion of great wrangling and 
Obſcurity in Men's Diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand, Definiti- 


ons of Ferms that cannot be defined; and others think, they 
ought to reſt ſatisfied in an Explication made by a more ge- 


neral Word, and its Reſtriction, (or to ſpeak in Ferms of Art, by 


a Genus and Difference,) when even after ſuch Definition made 
according to Rule, thoſe who hear it, have often no more a 
clear Conception of the meaning of the Word, than they had 
before. This at leaſt, I think, that the ſnewing what Words are, 
and what are not capable of Definitions, and wherein conliſts a 
good Definition, is nat wholly beſides our preſent Purpoſe ; and 


* 


real and. nomi- 


perhaps : 
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perhaps, will afford ſo much Light to the Nature of theſe Signs, 
and our Ideas, as to deſerve a more particular Conſideration. 

1 SGi. 5. I will not here trouble myſelf, to prove 
F Boe 9 85 that all Terms are not definable from that Pro- 
Ku he”, "2 greſs, in inſinitum, which it will viſibly lead us 
©; in infinji- into, if we ſhould allow, that all Names could 
tum. be defined. For if the Terms of one Definition, 
were ſtill to be defined by another, Where at 
laſt ſhould we ſtop ? But I ſhall, from the Nature of our Ideas, 
and the Signification of our Words, ſhew, why ſome Names can 
and athers cannot be defined, and which they are. 

What a De. FL. 6: I think, it is agreed, that a Defmition is 
fnition is. nothing elſe, but the ſhewing the meaning of one 
| Ward by ſeveral other not ſynonimous Terms. The 
meaning of Words being only the Ideas they are made to ſtand 
for by him that uſes them; the meaning of any Term is then 
ſhewed, or the Word is defined, when by other Words the Idea 
it is made the Sign of, and annexed to in the Mind of the 
Speaker, is as it were repreſented, or ſet before the view of 
another; and thus its Signification aſcertained. This is the 
only uſe and end of Definitions; and therefore the only Mea- 
ſure of what is, or is not a good eee : * 1 
8. §. 7. This being premiſed, I ſay, that 
e W eee 
ble. capable of being defined. The Reaſon whereof is 

| this, That the ſeveral Terms of a Definition, 
ſignifying ſeveral Ideas, they can altogether by no means re- 
preſent an Idea, which has no Compoſition at all: And there- 
fore a Definition, which is properly nothing but the ſhewing the 
meaning of one Word by ſeveral others not ſignifying each. the 
ſame thing, can in the ee of Simple Ideas have no place. 

Iuſtantes; 8. 8. The not obſerving this Difference in 
Motion. our Ideas, and their Names, has produced that 


eminent trifling in the Schools, which is ſo: eaſy: tobe obſeryed 


in the Definitions they give us of ſome few of theſe Simple {deas. 


For as to the greateſt part of them, even thoſe Maſters of Deſi- 


nitions were fain to leave them untouched, merely by the Im- 


5 ee e found in it. What more exquiſite Jargon could the 


Wit of Man invent, than this Definition, The Ad a Being in 


Power, as far forth as in Power ? which would puzzle any ratio- 
nal Man, to whom it was not already known:by its famous 


Abſurdity, to gueſs what Word it could ever be ſuppoſſd to be 


the Explication of. If Tully, aſting a Dutchman what Beweeginge 
was, ſhould have receiv'd this Explication in his own Language, 


that 
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that it was Actus entrs in potentia, quatenus in potentia ;, I aſk whe- 
ther any one can imagine he could thereby have underſtood. 
what the Word Beweeginge ſignified, or have gueſſed what Idea 
a Dutchman ordinarily had in his mind, and would ſignify to 
another, when he uſed that Soubd, 0 -; 
$. 9. Nor have the Modern Philoſophers, who have endea« 
voured to throw off the Jargon of the Schools, and ſpeak intel-_ 
ligible, much better ſucceeded in defining Simple Ideas, whether 
by explaining their Cauſes, or any otherwiſe. The Atomi/ts, who 
define Motion to be a Paſſage from one Place ta anather, What 
do they more than put one fynonimous Word for another? For 
what is Paſſage other than Motion? And if they were aſked 


what Paſſage was, How could they better define: it than by 


Motion? For is it not at leaſt as proper and fignificant, to ſay, - 
Paſſage is a Motion from -one*Place to another, as to ſay, Motion is 
a Paſſage, & c. This is to tranſlate, and not to deſine, when we 
change two Words of the ſame Signification one for another; 
which when one is better underſtood than the other, may ſerve 
to diſcover what Idea the unknown ſtands for; but is very far 
from a Definition, unleſs we will ſay, every Engliſʒ Word in the 
Dictionary, is the Definition of the Latin Word, it anſwers, 
and that Motion is the Definition of Motus. Nor will the ſuc- 
ceſſive Application of the Parts of the Superficies of one Body, to 
thoſe of another, which the Carigſans give us, prove a much bet- 
terDefinition of Motion, when well examined. 1 
$. 10. De Af of Perſpicuous, as far forth as penſpicu- Ligbt. 
05, is another Peripatetick Definition of a Simple da 
which tho? not more abſurd than the former of Motion, yet be- 
trays its Uſeleſſneſs and Inſignificancy more plainly, becauſe Ex- 


Y 


perience will eaſily convince any one, that it cannot make the * 


meaning of the Word Light (which it pretends to define) at all 
underſtood by a blind Man: but the Definition of dation ap- 
pears not at firſt ſight ſo uſeleſs, . becauſe it ſcapes this way of 
Trial. For this Simple Idea, entering by the Touch wee „ 
dight, it is impoſſible to ſhew an Example of any one, who has 
no other way to get the Ida of Motion, but barely by the De- 
nition of that Name. Thoſe who tell us, that Lighi is a great 
Number of little Globules, ſtriking briſkly on the bottom of the 
Eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the Schools: but yet theſe 
Words, never ſo well underſtood, would make the We the 
Word Light ſtands for, no more known to a Man that under- 
ſtands it not before, than if one ſhould tell him, that Light was 
nothing but a Company of little Tennis- ball, which Fairies all 
Day long ſtruck with Rackets againſt ſome Men's F SR 
" 8 wh 
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the thing to be true: yet the Idea of the 


A „ 
——————ů —— ů 


duced in us by it, and is that which is properly Light. 

. Simple Ideas $. IT. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewn, ar: 
ewhy undefina- only to be got by thoſe Impreſſions Objects them- 
ble farther ex- ſelves make on our Minds, by the proper Inlets 
plained. appointed to each fort. If they are not received 
this way, all the Fords in the World, made uſe of to explam, or 
define any of their Names, will never be able to produce in us the 
7 i Idea it fand: 70 For Words being Sounds, can produce in 
| nus no other Simple Ideas than of thoſe very Sounds; nor excite 
anyin us, but by the 5 Connexion which is known to 

i 


£ Werl 2 el ſtriking on another Body was, ever ſo well. And therefore the 
Knabe Cartefians very well diſtinguiſh between that Light which is 
| 2 5 the Cauſe of that Senſation in us, and the Idea which is pro- 


| . whereof he has the Ideas already in his Memory, imprinted there 
a by ſenſible Objects, not Strangers to his Palate, ſo far may he 
approach that reſemblance in his Mind. But this is not giving 
eee, - us that Idea by a Definition, but exciting in us other Simple J. 
FE 7 dea, by their known Names; which will be ſtill very different 
from the true Taſte of that Fruit itſelf. In Light and Colours, 

and all other Vimple 1dzas, it is the ſame thing: For the Signi- 
fication of Sounds, is not natural, but only impoſed and arb!- 
trary. And no Definition of Light, or Redneſs, is more fitted 
or able to produce either of thoſe Ideas in us, than the Sound 
' Light, or Red, by itſelf. For to hope to produce an Idea of 
Light, or Colour, by a Sound, h$wever formed, is to expectthat 
Sounds ſhould be viſible, or Colours audible ; and to make the 
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de between them, and thoſe Simple Ideas, which common Uſe 
k has made them Signs of. He that thinks otherwiſe, let him try if 
el any words can give him the Taſte of a Pine-Apple, and make 
18 him have the true Idea of the Reliſh of that celebrated delicious 
| be 10 Pruit. So far as he is told it has a reſemblance with any Taſtes 
FETCO TY: :- 
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whillt they paſſed by others. For granting this Explication of Hats do 
Zauſe of Light, if we 

had it never ſo exact, would no more give us the Idea of Light 
itſelf, as it is ſuch a particular perception in us, than the Idea of 
the Figure and Motion of a ſharp Piece of Steel, would give us 
. the Idea of that Pain which it is able to cauſe in us. For the Cauſe 
1 of any Senſation, and the Senſation itſelf, in all the Simple /dear 

| of one Senſe, are two Ideas; and two Ideas ſo different, and. dil. 
| tant one from another, that no two can be _ ſo. And there- 
fore ſhould Des Cartes's Globules ſtrike ever ſo long on the Re. 

He, o nina of a Man, who was blind by a Gutta Serena, he tre 
+ f of "by never have any Idea of Light, or any thing approaching to 
Fre it, though he underſtood what little Globules were, and what 
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ars do the Office of all the other Senſes. Which is all one as 
o ſay,” that we might Taſte, Smell and See by the Ears: a 
ort of Philoſophy worthy only of Sancho Panca, who had the 
aculty to ſee Dulcinea by Hearſay. And therefore he that has 


le Idea which any Word ſtands for, can never come to know 
he Signification of that Word, by any other Words or Sounds 
hatſoever put together, according to any Rules of Definition. 
he only way is, by applying to his Senſes the proper Object; 


and ſo producing that Idea in him, for which he has learned 
beat his Head about viſible Objects, and made uſe of the Ex- 


of Light and Colours, which often came in his way; ragged 
one Day, That he now underſtood what Scarlet ſignified. Upon 
which his Friend demanding, what Scarlet was? The blind Man 
anſwered, it was like the Sound of a Trumpet. Juſt ſuch an 
Underſtanding of the Name of any other fimple {da will he 
have, who hopes to get it only Fow a Definition, or other 
s Words made uſe of to explain it. urge” 


dF. 12. The Caſe is quite otherwi in comp plex The Contrary 


„las; which conſiſting of ſeveral ſimple"ones, /ewed in com- 
„rin the Power 6F FM ords, e. for the Pler Ideas, & 


Inflantes of a _. 


a cral Ideas, that make that Compolition, to 97 2 
e imprint complex Ideas in the Mind, which were rere Neg 
never there before, and ſo make their Names RES 


8 be underſtood. In ſuch Collections of Ideas, paſſing under one 
Name, Definition, or the teaching the Signification of one Word, 
e by ſeveral others, has place, and may make us under/tand the 
Mme of Things, which never came within the reach of our 
: Venſes; and frame Ideas ſuitable to thoſe in other Men's Minds, 
ehen they uſe thoſe Names: provided that none of the Terms 
of the Definition ſtand for any ſuch ſimple Ideas, which he to 
whom the Explication is made, has never yet had in his 
Thought. Thus the Word Statue may be explained to a blind 


t Man by other Words, when Picture cannot, his Senſes having 


fore Words cannot excite in him. This gained the Prize to 
the Painter, againſt the Statuary; · each of which contending for. 


me 9 of his Art, and the Statuary bragging, that his 


vas to be preferred, becauſe it reached farther, and even thoſe 
vho had loſt their Eyes, could yet perceive the Excellency of 


it. The Painter agreed to refer himſelf to the Judgment of a 


blind Man; who being brought where there was a Statue made 


by the one, and a Picture drawn by the other; he was firſt led 
| ) to 
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ot before received into his Mind, by the proper Inlet, the ſim- 


he Name already. A ſtudious blind Man, who had mightilyß 


plication of his Books and Friends, to underſtand thoſe Names 


given him the Idea of Figure, but not of Colours, which there- 
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to the Statue, in which he traced with his Hands all the Linea 


Wk. wply th 
ments of the Face and Body; and with great Admiration, ap . 8 0 
plauded the Skill of the Workman. But bein led to the Pie at pere 
ture, and having his Hand laid upon it, was told, That he no lieity c 
touched the Head, and then the Forehead, Eyes, Noſe, ©5775 


as his Hand moved over the Parts of the Picture on the Cloth 
without finding any the leaſt Diſtinction : Whereupon h 
cried out, that certainly that muſt needs be a very admirabl 
and divine Piece of Workmanſhip, which could repreſent te 
them all thoſe Parts, where he could neither feel nor perceiy 
any thing. | | 
$. 13. He that ſhould uſe the Word Rambow to one whe 


wut an 
creon, 
akes tl 
ontrary 
nown Z 
Ve U 
pf * N. 


knew all thoſe Colours, but ee never ſeen the that, Seen ang b. 16. 

Would by enumerating the Figure, Largeneſs, Folition, an oncern: 

Order of the Colours, ſo well define that Word that it migh hey hav 

be perfectly underſtood. But yet that D efinition, how cx is they 

and perfect ſoever, would neyer make a blind Man underſtanM,,,, Cen 

it; becauſe ſeveral of the ſimple Ideas that make that complegi,,..q 8 

one, being ſuch as he never received by Senſation and Expe ut of it 

rience, no Words are able to excite them in his Mind. li Com 

| F. 14. Simple Ideas, as has beenſhewed, ca aving o 

4 - a res of only be got by Experience, from thoſe Objects othing | 

a | jo ang - _ which are proper to produce in us thoſe Percep hem agr 

15 made intell;gi- tions. When by this means we have our Mindſme; 2 
1 ble by Words, ſtored with them, and know the Names foi hakes it 

. | them, then we are in a condition to define, and biff Ama 

J Definition to underſtand the Names of complex 1deas, that araſ;,. M 

ZE | made up of them. But when any term ſtands for a ſimple Ida ther ſuc 
1 F | that a Man has never yet had in his Mind, it is impoſſible een fain 

1 any Words, to make known its meaning to him. When anſet into 

5 1 term ſtands for an Idea a Man is acquainted with, but is igno omprehe 

+ Y rant that the term is the Sign of it, there another Name, of tha ore, by 

EY ſame Idea which he has been accuſtomed to, may make hi icht, an 

hk 2 underſtand its Meaning. But in no caſe whatſoever, is anfWou14 fra 

1 Name, of any ſimple 7,0 capable of a Defmitton. © oours at 

| = : Fourthly, F. 15. Four thly, But mg the Names Mord th: 

{ Names 7 imple 3 {deas have not the help of Defimtion toffffenſe ; A 

: Ideas leaf etermine their Signification; yet that binder tion, co 

1 doubrful. not, but that they are generally leſs doubiful ble Qua 

1 uncertain, than thoſe of mixed Modes and Subſtances. Becauſe the) jon, Plea 

13 | | ftandin only for one ſimple Perception, Men, for the mol: :...., 
Ne | part == a and perfect agree in their 5 igntfication : And ther 5. 17. 

1 $ little room for miſtake and wrangling about their meaning ubſtance 


He that knows once that Whiteneſs is the Name of that Co 
lour he has obſerved in Snow, or Milk, will not be 1 
N | | | app 


ference 


Names of Simple 1 Ideas: „„ 3 1 


5 quite loſt, he is not apt to miſtake the meaning of it, 
at perceives he underſtands i it not. There is neither a multi- 
licity of ſimple Ideas to be put tc gether, which makes the 
Tubtfalneſs in the Names of fixed Modes: nor a ſuppoſe 
ut an unknown real Effence, which Pro; erties endin 


creon, the preciſe Number . are a wn, whic 


— — 


eing 55 in, the Idea may be varied, and ſo the We 
fits Name, be obſcure or uncertain. | 
$. 16. Fifthly, This farther may be obſerved, bly, Simple 
oncerning ſimple Id en and their Names, that 3 | 
hey have but [ſcents in linea Predicamentali, 5 450 in linea 
as they call it) from the lotugſt Species to the ſum- tal Pye” 

um Genus, The Reaſon whereof is, that the | 
oweſt Species being but one ſimple Idea, nothing can be lefe 
ut of it, that fo the difference being taken away, it may agree 
ith ſome other thing in one Idea common to them both; which 
aving one Name is the Genus of the other two: v. g. There is 
othing can be left out of the Idea of White and Red; to make 
dem agree in one common Appearance, and ſo have one general 
ame; as Rationality being left out of the complex Idea of Man, 
nakes it agree with Brute, in the more general Idea and Name 
Animal. And therefore, when to ar unpleaſant Enumera- 
ons, Men would comprehend both bite and Red, and ſeveral 
ther ſuch ſimple {deas, under one general Name, they have 
ken fain to do it by a Word which denotes only the Way the! 

et into the Mind. For when White, Red, and Yellow, are 
omprehended under the Genus or Name Golour, it ſignifies no 
hore, but ſuch Ideas as are produced in the Mind only by the 
ight, and have entrance only through the Eyes. And when they 
ould frame yet a more general Term, to comprehend b 
dours and Sounds, and the like ſimple Ideas, they do it by a 
ord that ſignifies all ſuch as come into the Mind only by one 9 2 
enſe: And ſo the general term Quality, in its ordinary Accep« { © 
tion, comprehends Colour, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and tan- 

idle Qualities, with Diſtinction from Extenſion, Number, Mo- 

lon, Pleaſure, and Pain, which make Impreſſions on the Mind, 

d introduce their Ideas by more Senſes than one. 

\. 17. Sixthly, The Names of ſimple Ideas,  Sixthly, Names © 
ubſtances and mixed Modes, have alſo this of fimple Ideas 


ference : Thas thoſe F mixed Modes ſtand ſtand for 2 
r 


wply that Word, as long as he retains that Ius which, when 5 


akes the 1 — — $ 9 But on = 4 1 
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not at all arbi- for Ideas perfectly arbitrary: Thoſe / Subſtances, nd aff 


= «trary. are not perfectly ſo : but refer to a Pattern, thouhM:.1 1 


- with ſome latitude + and thoſe of imple Ideas are perfectly taken uk 
from the Exiſtence of Things, and are not arbitrary at al ubſtat 
Which what difference it makes in the Significations of thei 


| 0 br vert! 

Names, we ſhall ſec in the ology Chapters. EY 3 

, - = + The Names of ſimple Modes differ little from thoſe of ſim , be 

.F--0 Ideas. = 1 5 8 xiſting 

5 — — uch an 

8 ogethe 

CHAP. v; he Arc 

| „ 9 Ee Jon we 

Of the Names of mixed Modes and Relations. 5 + 

| | | onſider 

| $14: HE Names of mixed Modes bein deas cor 

They fand for © eneral, they ſtand as has beeiſWny new 
_—_ L, ewn, for Sorts or Species efore. 

96-7 eg Things, each of which has its peculiar EfſenceWhuſes a 

5 The Eſſences of theſe Species alſo, as ha ion, an 

been ſhewed, are nothing but the abſtract Ideas in the MindMogether 


theſe, 
ve, hc 
le Wor 
pecies tl 
9.5. d 
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tion of 
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to which the Name is annexed. Thus far the Names and E 
| ſences of mixed Modes, having nothing but what is commo 
to them with other Ideas: But if we take a little nearer ſurve 
of them, we ſhall find that they have ſomething peculia 
which perhaps may deſerve our Attention, | 
| 8. 2. The firſt Particularity I ſhall obſer 
Finſt, Tbeldeas in them is, that the abſtract Ideas, or, if yo 
eee 3 | pleaſe, the Eſſences of the ſeveral Species 
Underfin % _ mixed Modes are made by the Underſlanding, when 
a”. they differ from thoſe of ſimple Tdeas : 
which ſort, the Mind has no Power to make any one, b 
only receives ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real Exiſtend 
of Things operating upon it. bes. 
W gh In the next Place, theſe Eſences of 1 
Secondly, made Species of mixed Modes, are not only made by t 
arbitrarily,end Mind, but made very arbitrarily; made wil 
OT Patterns, or reference to any real Ex 
ge ence. Wherein they differ from thoſe of Sul 


ſtances, which carry with them the Suppoſition of ſome 14 now, th 
Being, from which they are taken, and to which they are collfhereby ; 
formable. But in its complex Ideas of mixed Modes, the Mu eatures-. 0 
takes a Liberty not to follow the Exiſtence of Things exac dlervient 
It unites and retains certain Collections, as ſo many diſt aq they 
ers have | 


Specifick Ideas, whilſt others, that as often occur in Nat! aye, 
: THER ol. II. 


5 


mes nd ate 5 Nag n by outward Things, paſs neglected 
e vithout particular Names or Specifications. Nor does the 
wy Mind, in theſe of mixed Modes, as in the complex Idas of 
All, 


Subſtances, examine them by the real Exiſtence: of Things ; 
r verify them by Patterns, containing ſuch peculiar Compoſi- 
ſons in Nature. To know whether his Idea of Adultery, or In- 
%, be right, will a Man ſeek it any where amongſt Things 


hei 


fi 


ogether ſuch à Collection into one complex Idea, that makes 
he Architype, and Specifick Ida, whether ever any ſuch Ac- 


ion were committed in rerum natura or no. 


onſider therein this making of theſe complex ahne. 
deas con/5/ts ; and that is not in the making 
ny new Idea, but putting together thoſe. which the Mind had 
efore, Wherein the Mind does. theſe three Things: Firſt, It 
huſes a certain Number. Secondly, It gives them Connec- 
jon, and makes them into one Idea. Thirdly It ties them. 
ogether by a Nanie. If we examine how the Mind proceeds 
theſe, and what Liberty it takes in them, we ſhall eafily ob- 
ve, how theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes, are 
te Workmanſhip of the Mind; and conſequently, that the 
pecies themſelves are of Mens mags, is „„ 
5. No body can doubt, but that theſe Idea: ee 
f 3 Modes, are made by a voluntary Col- 3 
ion of /deas put together in the Mind, inde- zz, Idea 5s 972 
ndent from any original Patterns in Nature, zen before the 
ho will but refle&, that this ſort of complex xilence. 
eas may be made, abſtracted, and have Names *  _ - 


dividual of that Species ever exiſted. Who can doubt but 

e Ideas of Sacrilege or Adultery, might be framed in the. 
ind of Men, and have Names given them; and ſo theſe 
pecies of mixed Modes be conſtituted, before either of thein 
as ever committed; and might be as well diſcourſed of, and 
aſoned about, and as certain Truth diſcovered of them, 
hilſt yet they had no Being but in the Underſtanding, as well 
now, that they have but too frequently a real Exiſtence ? 
hereby it is plain, how much the ſorts of mixed Modes are the 
eatures f the -Under/landing, where they have a Being as 
blervient to all the ends of real Truth and Knowledge, as 
hen they really exiſt: And we cannot doubt, but Law-ma- 
ers have often made Laws about Species of Actions, which 
Vo. Il. “ 


xiſting? Or is it true, becauſe any one has been Witneſs ta + 
uch an Action? No: But it ſuffices here, that Men have put 


$. 4. To underſtand this aright, we muſt + 3 | 
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ven them; and ſo a Species be conſtituted before any one 
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were only the Creatures of their own underſtandings: Being 
that had no other exiſtence, but in their own Minds. And, 
think, no body can deny, but that the Reſurrection was a Spe 
cies of mixed Modes in the Mind, before it really exiſted. 

| $. 6. To ſee how arbitrarily theſe Eſſences | 
 Inflances; mixed Modes are made by the Mind, we ned 
Murder, Inceff, but take a view of almoſt any of them. A litt. 


xifts,” 
9.7.1 
mces of” 
re mad 
vt made 


Stabbing. | looking into them, will fatisfy us, that it 4 wi 
| the Mind, that combines ſeveral ſcattered in on 7 


dependent Ideas, into one complex one; and by the comme 
Tame it gives them, makes them the Eſſence of a certa 
4 Species, without regulating itſelf by we Connection they ha 
in Nature. For what greater Connection in Nature, has th 

Idea of a Man, than the Idea of a Sheep, with Killing; th: 


ough 1 
nough, 
ther, te 
ines the 


this is made a particular Species of Action, fignified by the wol 
Murder; and the other not? Or what nearer Union is there Show. 
Nature, between the Idea, of the Relation of a Father, wi a —_ 
Killing, than that of a Son, or Neighbour ; that thoſe a. 

combined into one complex Idea, and thereby make the E Mags 
ſence of the diſtinct Species Parricide, whilſt the other make ; 15 q 
diſtinct Species at all! But though they have made Killing © 
Man's Father or Mother, a diſtinct Species from Killing h 10 — 
Son, or Daughter; yet in ſome other Caſes, Son and Daugi 8888 N 
| ter are taken in too, as well as Father and Mother; and the * 5 | 

mn are all equally comprehended in the fame Species, as in th 15 : 
43 of Inceſt. Thus the Mind in mixed Modes arbitrarily unit 1 
into complex Ideas, ſuch as it finds convenient; whilſt othe 1 8 
11 oo that have altogether as much union in Nature, are left loo x Oh 
1 7 and never combined into one Idea, becauſe they have no net _ 5 
T7 | of one Name. It is evident then, that the Mind, by its ig 155 Cc 
{ Bb Choice, Yeu a Connection to a certain Number of 4 4 N. 8 
9 which in Nature have no more Union with one another, thi 65 Fa- 
54 others that it leaves out: Why elſe is the Part of the Weapo lin N 
"71 the beginning of the Wound is, made with, taken Notice 1 11 
7 4 to make the diſtinck Species called Stabbipg, and the Figul. ks 
1 and Matter of the Weapon left out ? T do not ſay this is do ning x 
I Without Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee more by and by ; but this BY 1 
1 64 ſay, that it is done by the free Choice of the Mind, purſui 5 diſtin, 
Ss its own ends; and that therefore theſe Species of mixed Mod Wr, we 
$a | are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding: and there is n 0 dif 
mn. . thing more evident than that, for the moſt part, in the framiſſſ. 0 0 
36 theſe Ideas, the Mind ſearches not its Patterns in Nature, ni. 2 
4 refers the Ideas it makes, to the 70a Exiſtencs'of things; ww Rc 
[| puts ſuch together, as may beſt ſerve its on pee "wil i 
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Names mixed Modes. 35 i 
ut tying itſelf to a preciſe Imitation of any thing that really | 
$. 7. But though theſe complex Ideas or E-... 
mes of mixed Modes, depend on the Mind, and Bur 9 N 


re made by it with great Liberty; yet they are vient ts bi ena 

made at random, and jumbled together with- / Language. 

ut any reaſon at all. Though theſe comp len ( 
as be not always copied from Nature, yet they ate always | 
uited to the End for which abſtract Ideas are made: And + 
ough they be Combinations made of Ta- that - are looſe 
nough, and have as little Union in themſelves, as ſeveral _ 
ther, to which the Mind never gives a Connection that com- 

ines them into one Idea; yet they are always made for the 
onvenience of Communication, which is the chief End of 
anguage. "The ule of Langage is, by ſhort Sounds to ſignify. 
abou. 9 general Conceptions ; wherein not on, 
bun | ars may be contained, but alſo a great 
ariety of independent Ideas collected into one complex one. 

i the making pp 2 the A Ou of mixed SEO Mex 5 
ave had regard only to. ſu ombinations as they had occa- 


on to mention one to another. Thoſe they have combined 
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Ito diſxinct complex Ideas, and giv mes to; whilſt others, _ 4 

at in Nature have as near an ö non, are left looſe and unre- | 11 

rded. For to go no farther than human actions themſelves, 1 

they would make diſtinct abſtract Ideas of all the Varieties 1 
ght be obſerved in them, the Number muſt be infinite, and . | 
Memory confounded. with the Plenty, as well as over- - 1 9 
arged has Purpoſe. It ſuffices, that Men make and name) in 
many complex Ideas of theſe mixed Modes, as they HdM 9 | I 
ey have occaſion to have Names for, in the ordinary occur- | ien 
bee of their Affairs. If they join to the Idea of Killing, the ine 
2 of Father or Mother, and ſo make a diſtinct Species from % 
ling a Man's Son, or Neighbour, it is becauſe of the dif- bl I} 

ent Heinouſneſs of the Crime, and the diſtin&t Puniſhment 1 

due to the murdering a Man's Father or Mother, different 0 : | 

m what ought to be inflicted on the Murder of a*Son 7 10 


tighbour ; and therefore they find it neceſſary to mention J | | | 
a diſtinct Name, which. is the end of making that diſtinct 1 
mbination. But though the Ideas of Mother and Daughter, I 
: ſo differently treated, in reference to the Idea of Killing, 7 1 
it the one is joined with it to make a diſtinct abſtract Idas n 


i 2 Name, and ſo a diſtinct Species, and the other not; yet, } 
reſpect of carnal Knowledge, they are both taken in under i 
%; and that ſtill for the ſame convenience of expreſſing un- 15 Din 
one Name, and reckoning of one Species, ſuch unclean I. 
5 D 2 | - Mixtures 


- Mixtures as have a peculiar turpitude beyond others ; and thic 


happened, if theſe Species were the 1 Workmanſhip « 
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to avoid Circumlocutions, and tedious Deſcriptions. 
Feen Languages 


Ear tr will eaſily ſatisfy one of the "ruth of this, Thing 
IWards of di. being To obvious to obſerve great ſtore of thin 
werſe Langua- Wards in one Language, which have not aner ig 
ges area Proof. that anſiver them in another. Which plain ccaſio 


liver ſe 
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ſeveral complex Ideas, and pe Names to them, which other 
never collected into ſpecifick Ideas. This could not hay 


Nature; and not Collections made and abſtracted by th 
Mind, in order to naming, and for the convenience of Com 
munication. The Terms of our Law, which are not empt 
Sounds, will hardly find Words that anſwer them in the Spa 
21h or Italian, no fcanty Languages; much leſs, I think, cou 
any one tranſlate them into the Carribbee, or We/toe Tongues 
And the Fer/ura of the Romans or Corban of the Fews, ha 
no Words in other Languages to anſwer them: The Reaſc 
whereof is plain, from what has been ſaid. Nay, if we wi 
look a little more nearly into this Matter, and exactly co 


pw different Languages, we ſhall find that though they haYWr:crve t 
ords, which in Tranſlations and Dictionaries, are ſuppolWye Dura 
to anſwer one another; yet there is ſcarce one of ten, among oſe Pari 
the Names of complex Jdeas, eſpecially of mixed Mode, the M 
that ſtands for the ſame preciſe Idea, which the Word dollar Fou 
that in Dictionaries it is rendered by. There are no 4 mething 
more common, and leſs compounded, than the Meaſures its fron 
Time, Extenſion, and Weight; and the Latin Names Hi hakes the 
Pes, Libra, are without Difficulty rendered by the EM aot that 
Names, Hour, Foot, and Pound: But yet there is nothing moerent 7 
evident, than that the Ideas a Roman annexed to theſe LaWhiiver to 
Names, were very far different from thoſe which an Eng quite lo 
man expreſſes by thoſe Engliſb ones. And if either of thę hat paſſe 
ſhould make uſe of the Meaſures that thoſe of the other LaWelds thoſe 
guage deſigned by their Names, he would be quite out in lex 710, 
account. Theſe are too ſenſible Proofs to be doubted; and Me ſeveral 
{ball find this much more ſo, in the Names of more abſtr: de thing, t 
and compounded Ideas; ſuch as are the greateſt part of the it once, 
«hich make up moral Diſcourſes : Whoſe Names, when Mr one 1 
come curiouſly to compare with thoſe 1 are tranſlated inſilodes, the 


n other Languages, OF will find very few of them exa 
wo corteſpond in the whole extent of their Significations- 
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F. 9. The Reaſon why I take ſo particular __ 
Notice of this, is, that we may not be miſtaken _ This ſows 
bout Genera, and Species, and their Eſſences, _ Nap 60. e 
s if they were Things regularly and conſtantly en ci 
ade by Nature, and had a real Exiſtence in ps hes 
Things; when they appear, upon a more wary Survey, to be 
thing elſe but an Artifice of the Underſtanding, for the ea- 
ler ſignifying ſuch ColleCtions of /deas, as it ſhould often have 


1nlWeccaſion to communicate by one general Term; under whi 
heiMirerſe Particulars; as far forth as they agreed to that abſtract 


la, might be comprehended. And if the doubtful Signifi- 
ation of the Word Species, may make it ſound harſh to ſome, 
hat I ſay, that the Species of mixed Modes are made by the 
nderſtanding : yet I think, it can by no body be denied, 
at it is the Mind makes thoſe abſtract Complex Ideas, to 
rhich ſpecifick Names are given. And if it be true, as it is, 
at the Mind makes the Patterns, for ſorting and naming of 
hings, I leave it to be conſidered, who makes the Bounda- 
es of the Sort or Species; ſince with me, Species and Sort have 
v other difference than that of a Latin and Engliſh Idiom. 
g. 10. The near Relation that there is betten 
Wecres, Efſences, and their general Name, at I mixed 


aft in mixed Modes, will farther appear, when rere oa A 


e conſider, that it is the Name that ſeems to % Combina. 
haVircſerve thoſe £/ences, and give them their laſt- ;;,, together, 


g Duration. For the Connection between the and males it 4 
oſe Parts of thoſe complex Ideas, beiig made Speciet. 
the Mind, this Union, which has no parti: 3 
uar Foundation in Nature, would ceaſe again, were there not 
mething that did, as it were, hold together, and keep the 
arts from ſcattering. Though therefore it be the Mind that 
akes the Collection, it is the Name which is, as it were, the 


odes, the Unity neceſſary to any Eſſence depends on the 
1 e Mind; 


by 
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Mind; and how much the continuation and fixing of that 
Unity depends on the Name in common Uſe annexed to it, I 
leave to be conſidered by thoſe who look upon Effences and 
Species as real eſtabliſned Things in Nature; E TEC 

§. 11, Suitable to this we find, that Jen, ſpeaking of mixed | 
Modes, ſeldom imagine or take any other for Species of them, but 
fuch as are ſet out by Name: Becauſe they being of Man's 


| making only 1n_order_to namings no ſuch Species are taken 
Nöõtice of; or ſuppoſed to be, unteſs a Name be joined to it 

as the Sign of Man's having combined into one Idea ſeveral 
Tooſe ones; and by that Name, giving a laſting Union to the 
Parts, which would otherwiſe ceaſe to have any, as ſoon as the 
Mind laid by that abſtract Idea, and ceaſed actually to think 
0 on it. But when a Name is once annexed to it, wherein the 
Parts of that complex Idea haye a ſettled and permanent Uni- 
on; then is the Eſence, as it were, | eſtabliſhed, and the 
Species looked on as compleat, For to what Purpoſe ſhould the 
Memory charge itſelf with ſuch Compoſitions, unleſs it were 

by Abſtraction to make them general? And to what purpoſe 


| make them general, unleſs it were, that they might have ge- 
| ( Xomes rhe convene of Diſcourſe and Commun 
_ Ceation? Thus we ſee, that killing a Man with a Sword, or a 
] Hatchet, are looked on as no diſfinct Species of Action: But 
if the Point of the Sword firſt enter the Body, it paſſes for a 
diſtinct Species, where it has a diſtindt Name, as in England, 
in whoſe Language it is called Stabbing: But in anather Coun- 
try, where it has not happened to be ſpecified under a peculiar 
e it paſſes not for a diſtinct Species. But in the Species of 
N orporeal Subſtances, though it be the Mind that makes the 
nominal Eſſence: yet ſince thoſe Ideas, which are combined 
| in it, are ſuppoſed to have an Union in Nature, whether the 
8 1 Mind joins them or no, therefore thoſe are looked on as di- 
3 ſtinct Species, without any Operation of the Mind, either ab- 
WH ſtracting, or giving a Name to that complex Idea. 


For the Ori- 


§. 12. pages per e alſo to what has . 

: IS aid concerning the Eſſences of the Species ot 
e * Modes, Tae hw. are Creatures 5 the 
no farther than Underſtanding, rather than the Works of Na- 
the Mind, ture: Conformable, I ſay, to this, we find, 
which alſo that their Names lead our Thoughts to the Mind, 
Jews them to gud no farther.” When we ſpeak of Fu/itce, or 
be the Wark: Gratitude, we frame to ourſelves no Imagina- 
Lale wy tion of any thing exiſting, which we would 
eg ane. conceive ; but our Thoughts terminate ba the 

abſtra 
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abſtract Ideas of thoſe: Virtues, and look not farther; as they 
do, when we ſpeak of a Horſe, or Iron, whoſe Specifick Ius 
ve conſider not, as barely in the Mind, but as in things them 
ſelves, which afford the original Patterns of thoſe /deas. But 
in mixed Modes, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable Parts of them, 
which are motal Beings, we conſider the original Patterns, as 
being in the Mind ; and to thoſe we refer for the diſtinguiſh- 
ing of particular Beings under Names. And hence I think 


it is, That theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes, are x 


by a more particular Name called Nations : as by a peculiar * 
Right appertaining to the Underſtanding, 93 

F. 13. Hence likewiſe we may learn, N 
the "complex Ideas of mixed Modes are - commonly | 
more compounded and 'decorpiounded, than theſe of U. 


natural Sub . Becauſe they being the without 1 
Wo hip of the Underſtanding, purſuing *er=5,/hewus the 


5 


Founded, 


only its own ends, and the conveniency of ex- 


are uſually made up of only a ſmall Number-of ſimple ones: 
and in the Species of Animals, theſe two, viz. Shape and V. Nee, 
commonly make the whole nominal Eſſen ee. 
F. 14. Another thing we may obſerve from - Names ef 
what has been ſaid, is, that the Names of mixed mixed Modes 
Meds akvays: fipnify (when they have any de- Hand akvays 
termined Signification) the real Eſſences of their or their real 
"—_ For © theſe abſtract Ideas, being the Or Ra 
Workmanſfip of the Mind, and not referred to the real Ex- 
iſtence of Things, there is no Suppoſition of any thing more 
by eee that Name, but barely that complex Idea, the 
Lind itſelf has formed, which is all it would have expreſſed 
by it; and is that on which all the Properties of the Species 
depend, and from which alone they all flow: and ſo in theſe 
the real and nominal Efſence is the ſame; which, of what Con- 
cernment it is to the certain Knowledge of general Truth, we 
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§. 15. This alſo may ſhew us the Reaſon, 


Why their why for the moſt part the Names of mixed. 


Names are uſu- Modes are got, before the Ideas they fland for are 
ally got before  perfetly Gini Becauſe there being no _Spectes 


ijt happens. 
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their Ideas. 


[ net of, when I began to write, ) 


of theſe ordinarily taken Notice of, but what 


have Names; and thoſe Species, or rather their Eſſences, being 
— " abftrat complex Ideas made arbitrarily by the Mind, it is con- 


venient, if not neceſſary, to know the Names, before one 
endeavour to frame theſe complex Ideas : unleſs a Man will fill 


his Head with a Company of abſtract complex Ideas, which 
others having no Names for, he has nothing to do with, but 
to lay by and forget again. I confeſs, that in the Beginning 


of ire it was neceſſary to have the Idea, before one 


gave it the Name: And ſo it is ſtill, where making a new 
complex _ one alſo, by giving it a new Name, makes a 


new Word. But this concerns not Languages made, which 
have generally pretty well provided for /deas, which Men have 
frequent Occaſion to have, and communicate: And in. ſuch, 
I atk whether it be not the ordinary Method, that Children 
Jearn the Names of mixed Modes, before they have their 
Ideas? What one of a thouſand ever frames the abſtract Idea 
of Glory and Ambition before he has heard' the Names of 
them? In ſimple Ideas and Subſtances I grant it is otherwiſe; 
which being ſuch Ideas, as have a real Exiſtence and Union in 
Nature, the /deas, or Names, are got one before the other, as 


8 16. What has been ſaid here of mixed 
Modes, is with very little difference applicable 
alſo to Relations; which ſince every Man him- 
| ſelf may obſerve, I may ſpare myſelf the Pains 
to enlarge on: eſpecially, fince what I have here ſaid concern- 
ing Words in this third Book, will poſſibly be thought by ſome 
to be much more than what ſo ſlight a Subject required, I al- 


Reaſon of my 
bein fo arge 
on this Subject. 


low it might be brought into a narrower Compaſs : But I Was 


willing to ſtay my Reader on an Argument, that appears to me 
new, and a little out of the way, (Lam ſure it is one I thought 

ot of, to writ at by ſearching it Ne 
bottom, and turning it on every fide, ſome part or other might 
meet with every one's Thoughts, and give occaſion to the moſt 
averſe, or negligent, to reflect on a general Miſcarriage; which, 
though of great conſequence, is little taken Notice of. When 
it is conſidered, what a Pother is made about E/ſences, and 
how much all forts of Knowledge, Diſcourſe, and Converſa- 


tion, are peſtered and diſordered by the careleſs and 0 


" 
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and be ſignified 
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on of Words, it will perhaps, be thought } 


worth while thoroughly to lay it open. And I ſhall be pardon- 


ed if I havedwelt long on an Argument, which I think there- 


ally gui ty of in this kind, are not only the 5 
of true Knowledge; but are ſo well thought of, as to paſs for 
it. Men would often ſee what a ſmall Pittance of Reaſon and 
Truth, or poſſibly none at all, is mixed with thoſe huffing Opi- 
nions they are ſwelled with; if they would but look beyond 
faſhionable Sounds, and obſerve what Ideas are, or are not 
comprehended under thoſe Words, with which they are ſo 


fore needs to be inculcated ; becauſe the Faults, Men are uſu- 


armed at all Points, and with which they fo — laß 


about them. I ſhall imagine I have done ſome ſervice to Truth, 
Peace, and Learning, if by an enlargement on this Subject, 

I can make Men reflect on their own Vie of Language ; and 2 
give them Reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſince it ĩs Frequent for others, 

it may alſo be poſſible for them, to have ſometimes very good 
and approved Words in their Mouths, and Writings, with ve- 


ry uncertain, little, or no Signification. And therefore it is” 


not unreaſonable for them to be wary herein themſelves, and 
not be unwilling to have them examined by others. With 
this Deſign therefore, I ſhall go on, with what T have farther 
to ſay, concerning this matter. F 


bo A Wenn a, 
. the Names of Silla. 


HE common Names of Subſtances, » 
as well as other General Terms, 
and for Sorts; which is nothing Names of Sub- 
elſe but the being made Signs of ſuch complex - /vces fend for 
Ideas, wherein ſeveral particular Subſtances do, . 
or might agree, by virtue of which they are 65-296 
capable of being comprehended in one common Conception, 
5 one Name. I ſay, do or might agree: for 
though there be (ih one Sun exiſting in the World, yet the 
Idea of it being abſtracted, ſo that more Subſtances (if there 
were ſeveral) might each agree in it; it is as much a Sort, as 
if there was as many Suns as there are Stars. They want not 
their Reaſons, who think 'there are, and that each fixed Star 
would anſwer the lata the Name Sun ſtands for, to one who 


| 


* 
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were placed in a due diſtance; which, by the way, may ſhew 
us how much the Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Genera and Species 


of Things (for thoſe Latin Terms bil to me no more than 


the Engliſb word Sort) depend on ſuch Collections of Ideas, as 
Men have made; and not on the real Nature of Things : fince 
it is not impoſſible, but that in Propriety of Speech, that might 
be a Sun to one, which is a Star to another. 
Hi. 2. The meafure and boundary of each 
| The Efence Sort, or Species, whereby it is donſtituted that 
of each ſort is particular Sort, and diſtinguiſhed from others, 
the abjira# is that we call its Eſſence, which is nothing but 
Ide. that abſtract Idea to which the Name is annexed : 
+... .., Bo thatevery thing contained in that Idea, is 
eſſential to that Sort, This, though it be all the Eſſence of 
natural Subſtances that we know, or by which we diftinguiſh 
them into Sorts; yet I call it by a Pecuflaf Name, the nominal 


Effente, to diſtinguiſh it from that real Conftitutjon of Sub- 


ſtances, upon Which depends this nominal Eſſence, and all the 
Properties of that ſort; which therefore, as Has berni faid, may 
be called the real Eſſence, v. g. the nominal Eſſent of Gold, is 
that complex Idea the Word Gold ſtands for, Tet it be, for in- 
ſtance, a Body yellow, of a certain Weight, malleable, fuſi- 
ble and fixed. But the real Eſſence is the Conſtitution of the 
inſenſible Parts of that Body, on which thoſe Qualities, and 
all the other Properties of Gold depend. How far theſe two 
are different, though they are both called Eſſence, is obvious, 
at firſt ſight, to diſcover. ; 
Fi. 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary Mo- 
The nominal tion, with Senſe and Reaſon, Joined to a Body 
ænd real Eſſence of a certain Shape, be the complex {dea, to 
afferent. which I, and others, annex the Name Man, 


called; yet no body. will ſay, that that complex Lata is the 
real Eſſence and ſource of all thoſe Operations, which are to 
be found in any Individual of that fort. The Foundation 
of all thoſe Qualities, which are the Ingredients of our. com- 
= Idea, is ſomething quite different And had we, ſuch a 
nowledge of that Conſtituion of Man, from whieh his Fa- 
culties of Moving, Senſation, and Reaſoning, and other Pow- 
ers flow, and on which his ſo. regular Shape depends, as tis 
poſſible Angels have, and it is certain his Maker has, we-ſhould 
have a quite other Idea of his Eſſence, than what now is 
contained in our Definition of that Species, be it what it will: 
And our Idea of any individual Man would be as far _ 
X | | rom 


| 0 


and ſo be the nominal. Eſſence. of the Species ſo | 


þ 
ö 


| 
þ 


M fom what it now is, as is his who knows all the Springs and, 
{ Wheels, and other Contrivances within, of the famous Clock 


I t- Straſburg, from that which a gazing - Countr an has of 
it, who barely ſees the Motion 0 He Hand, 15 hears the 
Clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſome of the outward Appeat- 
ances, DOS 8 GEE a Et nie a Ce 8 

„ 4. That Eſſence, in the ordinary Uſe of a. . 

Fa Word, . Sorts, and 928 ir is conſi- — 4727 
dered in particular Beings, no farther than as guy 
they are ranked into Sorts, appears from hence; 
That take but away the abſtract Idaas, by which we fort Tn- 
dividuals, and rank them under common Names, and then 
the thought of any thing -e/ential to any of them, inſtantly 
vaniſhes: we have no Notion of the one, without the, other: 
which plainly ſhews their Relation. It is neceſſary for me to 
be as I am; GOD and Nature has made me ſo: But there 
is nothing I have is eſſential to me. An Accident, or Diſeaſe, 
may very much alter my Colour, or Shape; a Fever, or Fall, 
may take away my Reaſon or Memory, or both; and at 

Apoplexy leave neither Senſe, nor Underſtanding, no, nor 

Life. Other Creatures of my ſhape may be made with more 

and better, or fewer, and worſe Faculties, than I have: and 

others may have Reaſon and Senſe in a ſhape and body very 


— 


e 
1:3 


or the other, or to any Individual whatſoever, till the Mind 
refers it to ſome Sort or Spectes of Tops ; and then preſent- 
ly, according to the abſtract Idea of that fort, ſomething. is 
found eſſential. Let any one examine his own Thoughts,” and 
the Conſideration of ſome Species, or the complex Jaa, fi 
- nified by ſome general Name, comes into his Mind: And it ts 
in reference to that, that this or that Quality is ſaid td be 
eſential. So that if it be aſked, whether it be nia to 
me, or any other particular corporeal being, to have Reaſon ? 
I ſay, no; no more than it is 7 to this white thing 1 
write on, to have Words in it. But if that particular Being 
be to be counted of the Sort Man, and to have the Name 
Man given it, then Reaſon is J to it, ſuppoſing Reaſon 
to be à part of the complex Idea, the Name 4 nds for: 
25 it is eſſential to this thing I write on to contain Words, if I 


will give it the Name Treatiſe, and rank it under that 


So that eſſential and not eſſential, relate only to our abſtraft 
Ideas, and the Names annexed to them; which amounts to no 


different from mine. None of theſe are eflentia] to the one, 


he will find, that as ſoon. as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks o Sn, 
ea, Iig- 


mars; but this, That rer Prod Tag al wat Wk 
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have all their Qualities 7 ential; an 
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thoſe Qualities, which are contained in the abſtract Ius, 
which any general Term ſtands for, cannot be ranked under 
that Species, nor be called by that Name, ſince that abſtract 


12a is the very Eſſence of that Species. | | 
F. 5. Thus if the Idea of Body, with ſome People, be bare 

Extenſion or Space, then Solidity is not e//ential to Body: If 

others make the Idea, to which they give the Name Boch, to 


be Solidity and Extenſion, then Solidity is eſſential to Bach. 


That therefore, and that alone is conſidered as eſſential, 


which makes a part of the complex Idea the Name of a Sort 
fands for, without which no particular thing can be reckoned | 
of that Sort, nor be entitled to that Name. 


| Should there be 
found a parcel of Matter, that had all the other Qualities that 
are in Tron, but wanted Obedience to the Loadſtone ; and 
would neither be drawn by it, nor receive Direction from it, 
would any one queſtion, whether it wanted any thing eſſential? 
It would be abſurd to aſk, Whether a thing really. exiſting 
wanted any thing eſſential to it: Or could it be demanded, 
Whether this made an eſſential or fel difference or no; 


ſince we have no other meaſure of /ential or fþecifick but our 
abſtract Ideas? And to talk of ſpecifick Differences in Nature, 


without reference to general Ideas and Names, is to talk unin- 
telligibly. For I would aſk any one, What is ſufficient to 
make an eſſential difference in Nature, between any two par- 
ticular Beings, without any regard had to ſome abſtract Idea, 
which is looked upon as the Eſſence and Standard of a Species? 
All ſuch Patterns and Standards, being quite laid aſide, parti- 
cular Beings, conſidered barely in themſelves, will be found to 
d ever thing, in 
each Individual, will be eſſential to it, or which is more, na- 
thing at all. For though it may be reaſonable to aſk, Whether 
obeying the Magnet, be gſential to Iron? yet, I think, it is 
very improper and inſignificant to aſk, Whether it be eſſential 
to the particular parcel of Matter I cut my Pen with, without 
confidering it under the Name Iron, or as being of a certain 
Species? And if, as has been ſaid, our abſtract Ideas, which 
have Names annexed to them, are the Boundaries of Speries, 
nothing can be eſſential but what is contained in thoſe Idas. 
F. 6. It is true, I have often mentioned a rea! Eſence, di- 
ſtinct in Subſtances, from thoſe abſtract Ideas of them, which I 
call their nominal Eſſence. By this real Eſence, I mean, that 
real Conſtitution of any thing, which is the Foundation of all 
thoſe Properties, that are combined in, and are conſtantly 


found to co-exiſt with the nominal Effence 3 that particular 
| | | Conſtitution” } 
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Conſtitution which every Thing has within itſelf, without any 
Relation to any thing without it. But Eſſence, even in this 
Senſe, relates to a ſort, and ſuppoſes a Species: For being that 


real Conſtitution, on which the Properties depend, it neceſſa - 
rily ſuppoſes a ſort of Things, Properties belonging only to 
Species, and not to Individuals ; v. g. Suppoſing the nominal 
Eſſence of Gold to be a Body of ſuch a peculiar Colour, and 
Weight, with Malleability and Fuſibility, the real Eſſence is 
that Conſtitution of the Parts of Matter, on which theſe Qua- 
lities,, and their Union, depend; and is alſo the Foundation of 
its Solubility in- Aqua Regia, and other Properties accompanying 
that complex Idea. Here are Eſſences and Properties, but 

upon Suppoſition of a ſort, or general abſtract Idea, which is 
conſider'd as immutable; but there is no individual Parcel of 
Matter, to which any of theſe Qualities are ſo annexed, as to 


belongs to it as a Condition, whereby it is of this or that ſort: 
But take away the Conſideration of its being ranked under the 


ary to it, nothing inſeparable from it. Indeed, as to the real 


them ſtill to the 
are the ſuppoſed Foundation and Cauſe. * 1 5 

§. 7. The next thing to be conſidered is, by * 
which of thoſe £ſmces it is, chat Subſtances are pv, June 
determined into Sorts, or oe ; and that, it is 5 Satte. 4 
evident, is by the nominal E ſence. For it is that 


„ what they are: But that which annexes 


It is impoſſible therefore, that any thing ſhould determine the 
ſorts of things, which we rank under general Names, but that 


that, as has been ſhewn, which we call the Naminal Eſſence. 
Why do we ſay, This is a Horſe, and that a Mule; this is an 
imal, that an Herb? How comes any particular thing to be 


which is all one, agrees to that abſtract Idea, that Name is 
annexed to? And I deſire any one but to reflect on his own 


of Subſtances, to know what ſort of Z/ſences they ſtand for. x 
F. 8. And that the Species of Things to. ut, are nathing but 


— 


E/inces in chem, is plain from hence, That we find many 925 


be eſſential to it, or inſeparable from it. That which is gſential, 


Name of ſome abſtract Idea, and then there is nothing neceſ- 


Eſences of Subſtances, we only ſuppoſe their being, without 
ecies is the nominal Eſſence, of which they 


lone, that the Name, which is the mark of the ſort, ſignifies. 


liea, which that Name is deſign'd as a Mark for; which is 


of this or that Sort, but becauſe it has that nominal Eſſence, or, 
Thoughts, when he hears or ſpeaks any of thoſe, or other Names 


tle ranking them under diſtinꝭ Names, according ta the cm 
Ideas in us; and not according to preciſe, diſtinct r ir 
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the Individuals that are ranketl into one ſort, called by one 0 
common Name, and ſo received as being of one Species, have um 
yet Qualities depending on their real Conſtitutions, as far dif- "ey 
ferent one from another, as from others, from which they are ac 
' accounted to differ ſpecifically. This, as it is eaſy to be obſerved 9 
by all, who have to do with natural Bodies; ſo Chymiſts eſpe- of 
rally are often, by ſad Experience, convinced of it, when Pla 
they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek for the ſame Qualities in one the 
pre of Sulphur, Antimony, or Vitriol, which they have Un 
und in others. For though they are Bodies of the ſame Species, | and 
having the ſame nominal Eſſence, under the ſame Name; yet tha 
do they often, upon ſevere ways of Examination betray Quali- Co1 
ties ſo different one from another, as to fruſtrate the Lavoe. fore 
don and Labour of very wary Chymiſts. But if Things were the! 
diſtinguiſhed into Species, according to their real Eſſences, it that 
would be as impoſſible to find different Properties in any two Ma 
individual Subſtances of the ſame Species, as it is to find diffe- loft 
rent Properties in two Circles, or two equilateral Triangles, dou 
That is properly the Eſſence to us, which determines every He 
particular to this or that Claffis ; or, which is the ſame” Thing, real 
to this or that general Name : and what can that be elſe, but bis! 
that abſtract Idea to which that Name is annexed ? and ſo has, nd 
in truth, a Reference, not ſo much to the Being of particular thoſ 
Things, as to their general Denominations. | Quz 
| | F. 9. Nor indeed can we rank, and fort he 
Not the real Things, and conſequently (which is the end of . 
Eſſence which forting) denominate them by H real Eſſences, that 
ave know not, becauſe we know them not. Our Faculties carry Cifti 
& 76 us no farther towards the Knowledge and Di- Ws: 
ſtinction of Subſtances, than a Collection of thoſe ſenſible Ideas, Subſ 
which we obſerve in them; which however made with the Were 
greateſt diligence and exactneſs, we are capable of, yet is let u 
more remote from the true internal Conſtitution, from which intel 
thofe Qualities flow, than, as I faid a Countryman's Lata is ſcure 
from the in ward Contrivance of that famous Clock at Srraſburg, . 
whereof he only ſees the outward Figure and Motions. There VARY 
Is not fo contemptible a Plant or Animal, that does not con- Foun 
found the moſt enlarged Underſtanding. Though the familiar reat 
uſe of things about us, take off our Wonder; yet it cures not ſelves 
our Ignorance. When we come to examine the Stones, we For t 
tread on: or the Iron, we daily handle, we preſently find, we own 
know not their Make; and can give no Reaſon of the different tri 
Qualities we find in them. It is evident the internal Conſtitu- other 


tion, whereon their Properties depend, is unknown to us. For 
8 10 
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to go no farther than the, groſſeſt and moſt abvious we can 
imagine amongſt them, What is that Texture of Parts, tha 
real Eſſence, that makes Lead and Antimony,, fuſible; We 


Lead and Iron malleable; A nes 


and Stones not? What makes 


bel 


mony and Stones not? And yet how infinitely theſe come fort 
of the fine Contriyances, and unconceivable rea Efſentes © 
Plants or Animals, every one knows. The Workmanſhip 6 


Univerſe, and every part thereof, farther exceeds the Capacity 
and Comprehenſion of the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent Man, 
than the beſt Contrivance of the moſt ingenious Man, doth the 
Conceptions of the moſt ignorant of rational Creatures. There- 
fore we in vain pretend to range Things into Sorts, and difpofe 
them into certain Claſſes, under Names, by their real Eſſences, 
that are ſo far from our Diſcovery or Comprehenfion. A blin 
Man may. as ſoon ſort things b 


5 


dours, as by thoſe internal Conſtitutions which he knows not. 
He that thinks he can diſtinguiſh Sheep and Goats by thei 
real Eſſences, that are unknown to him, may be pleaſed to try 
his Skill in thoſe Species, called Caffiowary, and Duerechinchio ; 
and by their internal zeal Eſences, determine the Boundaries of 
thoſe Species, without knowing the complex Ida of ſenſible 
Qualities, that each, of thoſe Rates ſtand for in the Countries 
uber (holy Animals are to be found. Fo Us 
$. 10, Thoſe therefore who have been taught, % 4 - 
that the ſeveral Species of Subſtances had their, Mer mn 


diftin& internal ſub/antial Forms ; and that it ie ave 


was thoſe Forms which made the Diffindtion of 
Subſtanes;: into. tÞap. tryg Jer and Genre, 


were yet led farther out of the Way, by having their Minds 


* 


ſet upon fruitleſs Enquiries after /ub/antial Forms, wholly un- 
intelligible; and whereof- we have. ſcarce ſo much as any ob- 
cure or confuſed Conception in general. 
. J Thit cur. one” a diflinguiſhing oo 
natural . Subfances into, Species, confi in. the ee the a 


real Efſeuces to, be found in the Things them. out ae, 
ſelves, isfarther evident from our Ideas of Spirits. de Affing 


For the Mind getting, only by reflecting on its Species, farther 


own Operations, thoſe ſimple Ideas which it ien from” 
. rs . 1 1 F Win 

attributes to Spirits, it hath, or can have, no NO Hes 

«ther, Notions of Spirits; but by attributing all 


8 utin 
ole, Operations, it finds 


* 
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the all-wiſe. and powerful. God, in the great Fabrick of the 


| their Colours; and he that has 
loſt his Smell, as well diſtinguiſh a Lilly anda Roſe by their O- 


nominal Eſſences the Mind makes, and not in the „n Ene is | 


buds „ 01. 0 "Tx. LA onde 1 | 
n itlelf, to a fort. of Beg es 
* * 4 1 


Ideas which we have got from Reflection on what we find in 


rits, except only of GOD, to whom we attribute both Du- 


Spirits, with Limitation : Nor, as I humbly conceive, do we, 
between GOD and them in our Ideas, put any difference by 


of the other, but only that of Infinity. All the particular Idea. 


; cies * 
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out Conſideration of Matter. And even the moſt advanced 
Notion we have of God, is but attributing the ſame ſimple 


ourſelves, and which we conceive to have more Perfection in 
them, than would be in their abſence, attributing, I ſay, thoſe 
ſimple Ideas to him in an unlimited Degree. Thus having got 
from reflecting on ourſelves, the Idea of Exiſtence, Knowledge, 
Power, and Pleaſure, each of which we find it better to have 
than to want; and the more we have of each, the better; 
Joining all theſe together, with Infinity to each of them, we 
have the complex Idea of an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipo- 
tent, infinitely Wiſe, and Happy Being. And though we are 
told, that there are different Species thr go ; yet we know 
not how to frame diſtinct ſpecifick Ideas of them; not out of 
any Conceit, that the Exiſtence of more Species than one of 

Spirits, is impoſſible: But becauſe having no more ſimple. 
Ideas (nor being able to frame more) applicable to ſuch Be- 
ings, but only thoſe few taken from ourſelves, and from the 
Actions of our own Minds in thinking, and being delighted, 

and moving ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, we can no otherwiſe 
diſtinguiſh in our Conceptions the ſeveral Species of Spirits, 
one from another, but by attributing thoſe Operations and 
Powers, we find in ourſelves, to them in a higher or lower 
Degree; and fo have no very diſtin ſpecifick Ideas of Spi- 


ration, and all thoſe other Ideas with Infinity; to the other 


any Number of ſimple Ideas, which we have of one, and not 


of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Will, Power, and Motion, G. 
being Ideas derived from the Operations of our Minds, we at- 
tribute all of them to all ſorts of Spirits, with the difference 
only of Degrees, to the utmoſt we can imagine, even Infinity, 
when we would frame, as well as we can, an Idea of the 

Being ; who yet, it is certain, is infinitely more remote in the 
real Excellency of his Nature, from the higheſt and perfecteſt 
of all created Beings, than the greateſt Man, nay, pureſt Se- | 
raph, is from the moſt contemptible part of Matter; and 
conſequently muſt infinitely exceed what our narrow Under- 
ſtandings can conceive of him. 5 
Whereof there §. 12. It is not impoſſible to conceive, nor 


are probably repugnant to Reaſon, that there ma de many 
mumberleſ; Spe- Species of Spirits, as much ſeparated _— A 
ve 
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| verſified one from another, by diſtin& Properties, whereof we 


have no Ideas, as the Species of ſenſible Things are diſtin- 
guiſhed one from another, by Qualities, which we know, and 
obſerve in them. That there ſhould be more Species of in- 


telligent Creatures above us, .than there are of ſenſible and 


material below us, is probable to me from hence; That in all 
the viſible corporeal World, we ſee no Chaſms, or Gaps. All 


quite down from us, the Deſcent is by eaſy Steps, and a con- 


tinued ſeries of Things, that in each Remove differ very little 


one from the other. There are Fiſhes that have Wings, that 
are no Strangers to the airy 0 2606 and there are ſome Birds, 


that are · Inhabitants of the Water; whoſe Blood is cold as 
Fiſhes, and their Fleſh is ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are 
allowed them on Fiſh-days. There are Animals ſo near of kin 
both to Birds and Beaſts, that they are in the middle between 


both: Amphibious Animals link the Terreſtrial and Aquatick 


together; Seals live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have 
the warm Blood and Entrails of a Hog; not to mention what 
is confidently reported of Mermaids, or Sea- men. There are 
ſome Brutes, that ſeem to haye as much Knowledge and Rea- 
ſon, as ſome that are called Men: and the Animal and Vege- 
table Kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take the 
loweſt of one, and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce 
be perceived any great race between them; and ſo on 
till we come to the loweſt and the moſt inorganical Parts of 
Matter, we ſhall find every where, that the ſeveral Species 
are linked together, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible De- 
grees. And when we conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom 
of the Maker, we have Reaſon to think, that it is ſuitable to 
the magnificent Harmony of the Univerſe, and the . De- 
ſign and infinite Goodneſs of the Architect, that the Species of 
Creatures ſhould alſo, by gentle Degrees, aſcend upward from 
us toward his infinite Perfection, as we ſee they gradually de- 


ſend from us downwards: Which if it be probable, we have | 


Reaſon then to be perſuaded, that there are far more Species of 
Creatures above us, than there are beneath; we being in De- 
grees of Perfection, much more remote from the Infinite Bein 
of GOD, than we are from the loweſt State of Being, an 
that which approaches neareſt to, nothing. And yet of all thoſe 
liſtinct Species, for the Reaſons aboveſaid, we have no clear 
tiſtinct Ideas. e / 
$. 13. But to return to the Species of cor- ThenominalE/- 
poreal Subſtances. If I ſhould aſk any one whe- /ence that of the | 
ther Ice and Water were two diſtinct Species of Species, proved 
Vol. II. e „„ 1 A 
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fromWVater and Things, I doubt not but I ſhould be anſwered 
5 in the affirmative : And it cannot be denied, Ne 
but he that ſays, they are two diſtinct Species, is in the right. Isch 
But if an Engliſhman, bred in Jamaica, who, perhaps, had never Neve 
| ſeen nor heard of Ice, coming into England in the Winter, find yet 
the Water he put in his Baſon at Night, in a great part frozen | fey 
in the Morning, and not knowing any peculiar Name it had, fro 
ſhould call it hardened Water; I aſk, Whether this would be the 
a new Species to him, different from Water? And, I think it I the 

would be anſwered here, It would not be to him a new Spe- 
cies, no more than congealed Jelly, when it is cold, is a di- Th 
ſtinct Species, from the fame Jelly fluid and warm; or than as 
liquid Gold, in the Furnace, is a diſtinct Species from hard I kno 
Gold in the Hands of a Workman. And if this be ſo, it is But 
plain, that our d//tin?? Species are nothing but diſtintt complex I the 
deas, with diſtinet Names annexed to them. It is true, every ad 
Subſtance that exiſts, has its peculiar Conſtitution, whereonſ &, 
depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities, and Powers, we obſerve in it: be, 
But the ranking of Things into Species, which is nothing butſof th 
ſorting them under ſeveral Titles, is done by us, according tofithers 
the Ideas that we have of them: Which tho' ſufficient to di- done 
ſtinguiſh them by Names; ſo that we may be able to diſcourſeſ üble 
of them, when we have them not preſent before us; yet\iManne 
we ſuppoſe it to be done by their real internal Conſtitution tain] 
and that Things exiſting are diſtinguiſhed by Nature intq;s no! 
Species, by oa Eſſences, according as we diſtinguiſh them in eiſe N 
to Species by Names, we ſhall be liable to great Miſtakes. Cola, 
| §. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial Beings intconſe 
Difficulties Species, according to the uſual Suppolitioneal ! 
againſt a cer that there are certain preciſe Eſſences or F By th 
tain Numberof of things, whereby all the Individuals exiſti partic 
veal Eſſences. ing, are by Nature diſtinguiſhed into Specieſcoinec 
| theſe Things are neceſſarß: - for th 
15. Fir/?, To be aſſured, that Nature, in the ProduQtioMfi. e. f 
of Things, always deſigns them to partake of certain regulateMhard i 
eſtabliſhed Eſences, which are to be the Models of all Thing Word 
to be produced. This, in that crude Senſe it is uſually prq F. 2 
poſed, would need fome better Explication, before it ca faces 

fully be aflented to. RIOT YE» ww 


> 


§. 16. Secondly, It would be neceſſary to know, wheth 
Nature always attains that Z/fence,” it deſigns in the Produ 
tion of Things, The irregular and monſtrous Birth, 'that | 
diverſe forts of Animals have been obſerved, will always gie rea 
us reaſon to doubt of one, or both of theſe, q. 
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ered 8. 17. Thirdly, It ought to be determined, whether thoſe 
nied, WE we all Monſters be really a diſtinct Species, according to the 
ight. E ſcholaſtick Notion of the Word Species; ſince it is certain, that 
never every thing that exiſts, has its particular Conſtitution: And 
find ¶ yet we find, that ſome of theſe. monſtrous Productions, have 
ozen i few or none of thoſe Qualities; which are ſuppoſed to reſult 
had, ¶ from and accompany the Eſſence of that Species, from whence 
Id be ¶ they derive their Originals, and to which, by their Deſcent, 
ink it ¶ they ſeem to belong. | | | | 
C 18. Fourthly, The teal Eſſences of thoſe  . _' 
a di- Things, which we diſtinguiſh into Species, and Our nominal 
than Nas ſo diſtinguiſhed we name, ought to be #/#ncesof Sub. 
hard N known; 7. e. we ought to have Idas of them. Hances not per- 
it is But ſince we are ignorant in theſe four Points, eee 
omplex I the ſuppoſe real Eſſences of Things ſtand us not in o e 
every //cad for the diſtinguiſbing Subſtances into Species. Le” 
ereonfl F. 19. Fifihh, The only itnaginable help in this Caſe would 
be, that having framed perfect complex Ideas of the Properties 
of things flowing from their different real Eſſences, we ſhould 
thereby diſtinguiſh them into Species, . But neither ean this be 
done: for being ignorant of the real Eſſence itſelf, it is impoſ- 
ſible to know. all thoſe Properties that flow from it, and are ſa 
Wannexed to it, that any one of them being away, we may cer= 
tainly conclude, that that Eſſence is not there, and ſo the thing 
is not of that Species. We can never know what are the pre- 
iſe Number of Properties depending on the real Eſſence of 
Gold, any one of which failing, the real Eſſence of Gold, and 


real Efſence of Gold itſelf, and by.that determined that Species. 
y the Word Gold here, I muſt be underſtood to deſign a 
particular piece of Matter; v. g. the laſt Guinea that was 
coined. For if it ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary Signification 
for that complex Idea, which I or any one elſe calls Gold ; 
i. e. for the nominal Eſſence of Gold, it would be Jargon: ſo 
bard is it to ſhew the various Meaning and Imperfection of 
Words, when we bave nothing elſe but Words to do it by. 
$. 20. By all which it is clear, That our A inguiſhing Sub- 
flances into Species by Names, is not at all founded on their real 
ences 3 nor can we pretend to range and determine them ex- 
ily into Species, according to internal eſſential Differences. 
$. 21. But ſince, as has been remarked, we Bur ch 4 
have need of general Words, tho' we know not ColleGionasaur 
the real Eſſences of Things; all we can do, is to Name flands 
ollect ſuch a Number of en Ideas, as by Fer. 


conſequently Gold, would not be there, unleſs we knew the '- 


8 8 * 
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only to the nominal Eſſence: For thoſe of them to whom th 
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Examination,. we find to be united together in Things exiſt 
ing, and thereof to make one complex Idea. Which tho' it 


be not real the Eſſence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is yet th; 


ſpecifick Eſſence, to which our Name belongs, and is converti- 
ble with it; by which we may at laſt try the Truth of theſe 
nominal Eſſences. For Example, There be that ſay, that the 
Eſſence of Body is Extenfion : If it be ſo, we can never miſtake 
in putting the Eflence of any thing for the Thing itſelf. © Let 
us then in Diſcourſe put Extenſion for Body: and when we 
would ſay, that Body moves, let us ſay that Extenſion moves, 
and ſee how it will look. He that ſhould ſay, that one Exten- 
fion by impulſe moves another Exten/zton, would, by the bare 
Expreſſion, ſufficiently ſhew the Abſurdity of ſuch a Notion, 
The Eſſence of any thing, in reſpect of us, is the whole com- 


plex Idea, comprehended and marked by that Name; and in 


Subſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtinct ſimple Ideas that make 
them up, the confuſed one of Subſtance, or of an unknown 
ſupport and cauſe of their union, is always a part : and there- 
fore the Eſſence of Body is not bare Exten/ton, but an extended 
ſolid thing; and ſo to ſay an extended ſolid thing moves, o 
impels another, is all one, and as intelligible as to ſay Boch 
moves or impels. Likewiſe to ſay, that a rational Animal is 
capable of Converfation, is all one, as to ſay, a Man. But no one 
will ſay, ThatRationality is capable of Converſation, becauſe it 
makes not the whole Eſſence, to which we give the Name Man 
0 17 5 $. 22. There are Creatures in the World that 
1 Fn 5 5 55 have Shapes like ours, but are Hairy, and want 
the Meaſures of Language, and Reaſon. There are Natural: 
Species ; in- . amongſt us, that have perfectly our Shape, but 
ance, in that want Reaſon, and ſome of them Language too 
of Man. | There are Creatures, as tis ſaid, (/t fides penes 
3 Authorem, but there appears no Contradictio 
that there ſhould be ſuch) that with Language and Reaſon 
and a Shape in other Things agreeing with ours, have hair) 
Tails ; others where the Males have no Beards, and other 
where the Females have. If it be aſked, Whether theſe be al 
Men, or no, of all human Species; *tis plain, the Queſtion refe 


Definition of the Word Man, or the complex Idea ſignified b 

that Name, agrees, are Men, and the other not. But if the En 

quiry be made concerning the ſuppoſed real Eſſence 3 and whe 

ther the internal Conſtitution and Frame of theſe ſeveral Crea 
tures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly impoſſible for us t 

anſwer, no part of that going into our ſpecifick Idea: 1 W 
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have Reaſon to think, that where the Faculties, or outward. 
Frame ſo much differs, the internal Conſtitution is not exactly 


the ſame: But what Difference in the internal real Conſtitu- 


tion makes a ſpecifick Difference, it is in vain to enquire z 
whilſt our Meaſure of Species, be, as they are, only our abſiratt 
Ideas, which we know; and not that internal Conſtitution, _ 
which makes no part of them. Shall the Difference of Hair 
only on the Skin, be a mark of a different internal ſpecifick 
Conſtitution between a Changeling and a Drill, when. th 
agree in Shape, and want of Reaſon and Speech? And ſhall - 
not the want of Reaſon and Speech be a Sign to us of different 
real Conſtitutions and Species between a Changeling and a 
reaſonable Man? And ſo of the reſt, if we pretend that the 
Diſtinction of Species or Sorts is fixedly eſtabliſhed by the 
real Frame, and ſecret Conſtitutions of Things. 
l §. 23. Nor let any one ſay, that the Power of 

ropagation in Animals by the mixture of Male ,- 
and Female, and in Plants by Seeds, keeps the ings 
ſuppoſed real Species diſtinct and entire. For 15 8 i 
granting this to be true, it would help us in the Diſtinction of 
the Specres of things no farther than the Tribes of Animals and 
Vegetables. What muſt we do for the reſt? But in thoſe too 
it is not ſufficient : for if Hiſtory lye not, Women have con- 
ceived by Drills ; and what real Species, by that meaſure, ſuch 
a production will be in Nature, will be a new Queſtion: and we 
have Reaſon to think this not impoſſible, ſince Mules and Ju- 
marts, the one from the mixturgy of an Aſs and a Mare, the 
other from the mixture of a Bull and a Mare, are fo frequent 
in the World. I once ſaw a Creature that was the Iſſue of a Cat 
ind a Rat, and had the plain Marks of both about it ; wherein 
Nature appeared to have followed the Pattern of neither ſort 
one, but to have jumbled them both together. Lo which, he 
nat ſhall add the monſtrous Productions, that are fo frequent- 
y to be met with in Nature, will find it hard, even in the race 
« Animals, to determine by the Pedigree of what Species every 
animal's Iſſue is; and be at a loſs about the real Eſſence, which 
e thinks certainly conveyed by Generation, and has alone>a 
ght to the ſpecifick Name. But farther, if the Species of 
animals and Plants are to be diſtinguiſhed only by Propagation, 
nuſt I go to the Indies to ſee the Sire and Dam of the one, and 
tie Plant from which the Seed was gathered, that produced 
de other, to know whether this be a Tyger or that Tea? _ 

\. 24. Upon the whole Matter, it is evident, Not by jub- 
hat it is their own Collections of ſenſible Qua- flautial Forms. 

23 | lities, 


Species not di- 
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lities, that Men make the Eſſences of their ſeveral ſorts of A 
Subſtances ; and that their real internal, Structures are not 
conſidered by the greateſt part of Men, in the ſorting them, 
Much leſs were any /ub/tantial Forms ever thought on by any, He 
but thoſe who have in this one part of the World learned the Sen 
Language of the Schools; and yet thofe ignorant Men, who 
pretend not any inſight into real Eſſences, nor trouble them- 
ſelves about ſubſtantial Forms, but are content with knowing 
Things one from another, by their ſenſible Qualities, are often | ſam 
better acquainted with their Differences, can more nicely di- . 
ſtinguiſh them from their Uſes, and better know what they UP 
may expect from each, than thoſe learned quick-ſighted Men, 
who look ſo deep into them, and talk ſo confidently of ſome- of A 
thing more hidden and eſſential. | EIU ; 
| | §. 25. But ſuppoſing that the real Eſſences of hum 

The ſpecifick Subſtances were diſcoverable by thofe that ne 
Eſences are would ſeverely apply themſelves to that En- atio 
made by the quiry; yet we could not reaſonably think, whet 
Mind. that the ranking of things under general Names anot 
iy was regulated by thoſe internal real Conſtitu- never 
tions, or any thing elſe but their obvious Appearances :_ fince}® 1. 
Languages, in all Countries, have been eſtabliſhed long beforg*2Y « 
Sctences. So that they have not been Philoſophers, or Logi evide 
cians, or ſuch who have troubled themſelves about Forms and ing, * 
Eſſences; that have made the general Names that are in uſe woul 
amongſt the ſeveral Nations of Men: But thoſe, more or leſs 
comprehenſive Terms, have, for the moſt part, in all Lan 
guages, received their Birth and Signification from ignorant tronale 
and illiterate People, who ſorted and denominated Things 
by thoſe ſenſible Qualities they found in them, thereby to fig 
nify them when abſent, to others, whether they had an occa 
ſion to mention a Sort or a particular Thing. þ 
. 26. Since then it is evident, that we for * 
13 3 name Subſtances by their nominal, and no Howe? 
and uncertain, their real Eſſences ; the next thing to be conf 
5 dered is, how, and by whom theſe E/ſenc 
come to he made. As to the latter, it is evident they are ma 
by the Mind, and not by Nature: For were 3 Nature 
Workmanſhip, they could not be fo various and different in ſ 
veral Men, as experience tells us they are. For if we will e 
amine it, we ſhall not find the nominal Eſſence of any one Sf! 
cies of ſubſtances, in all Men the ſame; no not of that, whi 
of all others we are the moſt intimately acquainted with, 
could not poſſibly be, that the abſtract Idea, to which the N 
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Fs is to be found in an Ape, or an Elephant; and never 
any Signs of being acted: by a rational Soul, Whereby it is 
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Man is given, ſhould be different in ſeveral Men, if it were 
of Nature's making; and that to one it ſhould be Animal 
Rationale, and to another, Animal implume bipes latis unguibus. 
He that annexes the Name Man to a complex Idea made up of 
Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, joined to a Body of ſuch a 
Shape, has thereby one Eſſence of the Spectes Man: And he 
that, upon farther Examination, adds RationalityFhas ano- 
ther Eflence of the Species /he calls Aan: By which means the 
fame; individual will be a true Man to the one, which is not ſo 
to the other, I think, there is fearce any one will allow this 
upright Figure, ſo well known, , to be the eſſential difference of 
the Apecies Man; and yet how far Men determine of the ſorts 
of Animals, rather by their Shape, than Deſcent, is very viſi- 
ble; fince it has been more than once debated, whether ſeveral 
human Fetus ſhould be preſerved, or received to Baptiſm, or 
no, only becauſe of the difference of their outward Configu- 
ration, from the ordinary make of Children, without knowing 
whether they were not as capable of Reaſon as Infants caſt in 
another Mould : ſome whereof, tho' of an approved Shape, are 
never capable of as much appearance of Reaſon, all their Lives, 
ive 


* 
* 2 


— 


evident, that the outward Figure, which only was found want- 


Ying, and not the Faculty of Reaſon, which no body could know _ 
I would be wanting in its due Seaſon, was made eſſential to the 
human Species. 


The Learned Divine and Lawyer, muſt, on 
ſuch Occaſions, renounce his ſacred Definition of Animal Ra- 


tionale, and ſubſtitute ſome other Eſſence of the human Spe- 


cies. Monſieur Meuage furniſhes us with an Example worth 
the taking Notice of on this Occaſion. Men the Abbot of St. 
Martin, ſays he, - was born, he had ſa little of the Figure of @ 
Man, that it beſpale him rather a Monſter. It was for ſome 
time under Deliberation, whether he ſhould be baptized or no. 
However, he was baptized,. and declared a Man proviſionally, 
[till time ſhould ſhew what he would, prove.] Nature had 
moulded him ſo untawardly, that he was called all his Life the Abbot 
Malotrue, f. e. Ill-ſhaped. He was of Caen. Menagiana 42+. 
This Child we ſee was very near being excluded out of the 


pecies of Man, barely by his Shape. He eſcaped very narr Nan . | 


tional Soul could not have been lodg 
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ſomewhat longer, or a Noſe flatter, or a wider Mouth, could 

not have conſiſted, as well as the reſt of his ill Figure, with Su 
ſuch a Soul, ſuch Parts as made him, dishgured as he was, 
capable to be a Dignitary in the Chur. | 2 


$. 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, conſiſts the pre- ce: 
ciſe and unmoveable Boundaries of that Species? It is plain, iff U. 
we examine, there is zo ſuch Thing made by Nature, and eſta- con 
bliſhed by her amongſt Men. The real Eſſence of that, or far 


any other ſort of Subſtances, it is evident, we know not; and} dif 
therefore are ſo undetermined in our nominal Eſſences, which the 
we make ourſelves, that if ſeveral Men were to be aſked, con- In 
cerning ſome odly ſhaped Fatus, as ſoon as born, whether it Su 


were a Man, or no, it is paſt doubt, one ſhould meet with dif- are 
ferent Anſwers. Which could not happen, if the nominal :Eſ-E] the 
ſences, whereby we limit and diſtinguiſh the Species of Subſtan-E lou 
ces, were not made by Man, with ſome Liberty; but weref cor 
exactly copied from preciſe Boundaries ſet by Nature, whereby fill 
it diſtinguiſhed all Subſtances into certain Species. Who would W 


undertake to reſolve what Species that Monſter was of, which 
is mentioned by Licetus, lib. 1. c. 3. with a Man's Head and ted 
Hog's Body ? Or thols other, which to the Bodies of Men had ma 
the Heads of Beaſts, as Dogs, Horſes, &c. If any of theſe Crea- to 1 
tures had lived, and could have ſpoke, it would have increaſed] ſpe: 
the Difficulty. Had the upper part, to the middle, been off for: 
Human Shape, and all below Swine ; had it been Murder tofl Me 
deſtroy it? or muſt the Biſhop have been conſulted, whether ii] W. 

Man enough to be admitted to the Font, or no? As IF to 


ſomewhat a like Caſe. So uncertain are the Boundaries of Spe- anc 
cies of Animals to us, who have no other Meaſures than the C 
complex Ideas of our own collecting: And fo far are we from in . 
certainly knowing what a Man is; tho? perhaps it will bq put: 
judged great Ignorance to make any doubt about it. And yet ſup} 
4 think, I may ſay, that the certain Boundaries of that Species Nat 


are ſo far from being determined, and the preciſe Number ol 7:0 


ſimple Ideas which make the nominal Eſſence, fo far from be. rall) 
ing ſettled, and perfectly known, that very material DoubtY ties 
may ſtill ariſe about it: And J imagine, none of the Definition and 
of the Word Man, which we yet have, nor Deſcriptions o 
that fort of Animal, are ſo perfect and exact, as to ſatisfy : 
conſiderate inquiſitive Perſon ; much leſs to obtain a genera 
Conſent, and to be that which Men would every where ftick 
by, in the Deciſion of Caſes, and determining of Life and 
Death, Baptiſm or no Baptiſm, in Productions that migh 
happen, „ S, 24 
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8 28. But though theſe nominal Eſſences of 
Subſtances are made by the Mind, they are not ut not fe 
et made ſo arbitrarily as thoſe of mixed Mades. 5838 
To the making of any nominal Eſſence, it is ne- mixed Modes. 
ceſſary, Firſt, That the Ideas whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an 
Union as to make but one Idea, how compounded ſgever. Se- 
condly, That the particular S be the 
ſame, neither more nor leſs. For if two abſtract complex Ideas, 
differ either in Number or Sorts, of their component Parts, 
they make two different, and not one and the ſame Eſſence. 
In the firſt of theſe, the Mind in making its complex Ideas of 
Subſtances, only follows Nature; and puts none together, which 
are not ſuppoſed to have an Union in Nature. No body joins 
the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape of a Horſe; nor the Co- 
lour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold to be the 
complex 1deas, of any real Subſtances ; unleſs he has a mind to 
fill his Head with Chimeras, and his Diſcourſe with unintelligible 
Words. Men obſerving certain Qualities. always joined and 
exiſting together, therein copied Nature; and of Ideas ſo uni- 
ted, made their complex ones of Subſtances. For though Men 
may make what complex Ideas they pleaſe, and give what Names 
to them they will; yet if they will be underſtood, when they 
ſpeak of things really exiſting, they muſt, in ſome degree, con- 
form their /deas to the Things they would ſpeak of: Or elſe 
Men's Language will be like that of Babel, and every Man's 
Wards, being intelligible only to himſelf, would no longer ſerve 
to Converſation, and the ordinary Affairs of Life, if the Ideas 


ances and agreements of Subſtances, as they really exiſt. _ 
§. 29. Secondly, Though the Mind of Man, © | 
in making its complex Ideas of Subſtances, never imperfed. 
puts any together that do not really, or are not ee 
ſuppoſed to co-exiſt ; and fo it truly borrows that Union from 
Nature: Yet the Number it combines, depends ** the va- 
rious Care, Induſtry or Fancy of him that mattes it. en gene- 
rally content themſelves with ſome few. ſenſible obvious Gali. 
ties ; and often, if not always, leave out others as material 
and as firmly united, as thoſe that they take. Of ſenſible Sub- 
ſtances there are two ſorts 3 one of organized Bodies, which 
are propagated by Seed ; and in theſe, the Shape is that, 
which to us is the leading Quality, and moſt characteriſtical 
Part, that determines the Species: and therefore in Vegetables 
and Animals, an extended ſolid Subſtance of ſuch a certain 
Figure uſually ſerves the turn. For however ſome Men ſeem 
to 


- 


$8! Names of Subſtances. 
to prize their Definition of Animal Ratimali, yet ſhould there fh 
a Creature be found, that had Language and Reafon, but par- Sie 
took not of the uſual Shape of a Man, J believe it would hardly Re 
paſs for a Man, how much ſoever it were Animal Rationale. ſta1 
And if Balaam's Aſs had, all his Life, diſcourſed as rationally all- 


as he did once with his Maſter, I doubt yet, whether any one of 
would have thought him worthy the Name Mar, or allowed and 
him to be of the ſame Species with himſelf. As in Vegetables and 
and Animals it is the Shape, ſo in moſt other Bodies, not pro- an) 
pagated by Seed, it is the Colour we moſt fix on, and are out 
moſt led by. Thus where we find the Colour of Gold, we are and 
apt to imagine all the other Qualities, comprehended in our bei. 
complex Idea, to be there alſo : and we commonly take theſe the 
two obvious Qualities, vz. Shape and Colour, for ſo pre- and 
ſumptive Ideas of ſeveral Species, that in a good Picture, we how 
readily ſay, this is a Lion, and that a Roſe; this is a Gold, of 1 
and that a Silver Goblet, only by the different Figures and * 
eee havi 


Colours, repreſented to the Eye by the Pencil. 
„ $. 30. But tho' this ſerves well enough for J] perf 
en e 05 groſs and confuſed Conceptions, and naccu- s 
non Converſe, rate ways of Talking and Thinking; Waere g Nuri 
are far enough from having agreed on the Preciſe | Spec 
number of fimple Ideas or Qualities, belonging to any ſort of Things, 
ſignified by its Name. Nor is it a wonder, ſince it requires much | Knc 


— 


Time, Pains and Skill, ſtrict Enquiry, and long Fxamination, Unit. 
to find out what, and how many thoſe ſimple Idæas are, which | with 
are conſtantly and inſeparably united in Nature, and are always Coll 
to be found together in the ſame Subject. Moſt Men wanting hat 
. either Time, Belgaon or Induſtry, enough for this, even othe 
1 to ſome tolerable degree, content themſelves with ſome few | that 
T4 obvious, and outward Appearances of Things, thereby readily | limp 
1q to diſtinguiſh and ſort them for the common Affairs of Life. F we 
: 5 


And ſo, without farther Examination, give them Names, or 

take up the Names already in uſe. Which, though in com- * 

mon Converſation they paſs well enough for the Signs of ſome 8 

„ few obvious Qualities co-exiſting, are yet far enough from 
'* comprehending, in a ſettled Signification, a preciſe Number 

| of ſimple Ideas; much leſs all thoſe which are united in Na- obſer 


EN ture. He that ſhall conſider, after fo much ftir about Genus | leren 
'F; and Species, and ſuch a deal of Talk of ſpecifick Differences, I Were 
{Bil | comp 


1 how few Words we have yet ſettled Definitions of, may, with | b 

'S 4 Reaſon, imagine, that thoſe Forms, which there hath been ſo Ver: 

| much Noiſe made about, are only Chimæras, which give us = | 
ert 


no Light into the ſpecifick Natures of Things. And he _ 


— 
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ſhall conſider, how far the Names of Subſtances are from having | 


5 Significations, wherein all who uſe them do agree, will have 
| Reaſon to conclude ha though the nominal Eſſences of Sub- 


ſtances are all ſuppoſed to be copied from Nature, yet they are 
ly all, or moſt of them, very imperfect. Since the Tk oſition 

of thoſe complex Ideas are, in ſeveral Men, very different: 
od and therefore, that theſe Boundaries of Species, are as Men, 


les and not as Nature makes inns if at leaſt there are in Nature 
5 any ſuch prefixed Bounds. It is true, that many. particular 
ire I Subſtances are ſo made by Nature, that mY have agreement 
re and likeneſs one with angther, and ſo afford a Foundation of 
us ] being ranked into Sorts. But the ſorting of Things by us, or 


of ; the making of determinate Species; being in order to naming : 
and comprehending them under general Terms, I cannot fee 
how it can be properly faid, that Nature ſets the Boundaries 
10 of the Species of Things: Or if it be ſo, our Boundaries of 
na | Species are not exactly conformable to thoſe in Nature. For we 
| having need of general Names for preſent uſe, ſtay not for a 
perfect Diſcovery of all thoſe Qualities, which would beſt ſhew _ 
us their moſt material Differences and Agreements; but we 
in ourſelves divide them, by certain obvious Appearances, into 
iſo Species, that we may the eaſier, under general Names, com- 
5 municate our Thoughts about them. For having no other 
ehr Knowledge of any ubſtance, but of the ſimple Ideas that are 
united in it; and obſerving ſeveral. particular Things to agree 
ch with others, in ſeyeral of thoſe ſimple Ideat, we make that 

Collection our ſpecifick Idea, and give it a general Name; 


wt that in recording our own Thoughts, and in our Diſcourſe with 
en. others, we may in one ſhort Word deſign all the Individuals 
* ö that agree in that complex Idea, without enumerating the 
ily "} {imple Ideas that make it up; and fo not waſte our Time and 
fe, Breath in tedious Deſcriptions; which we ſee mY are fain to 
5 do, who would diſcourſe of any new Sort of Things, they 
m- have not yet a Name for. %% Wes 6s : 
80 §. 31. But however, theſe Species of Subſtan- n 
1 ces paſs well enough in ordinary Converſation, Eſences of 


Jer it is plain, that this complex Idea, wherein they Species under 
a- obſerve ſeveral Individuals to agree, is by dif- e ſame Name 
ws ferent Men, made very differently; by ſome very alſferent. 
es, more, and others leſs accurately. In ſome, this 
ith complex Idea contains a greater, and in others a ſmaller Num- 
fo ber of Qualities; and ſo is apparently ſuch as the Mind makes 
us it. The yellow ſhining Colour makes Gold to Children; 
gat others add Weight, Malleableneſs, and Fuſibility; and others 


yet 


partial they 


common to them all. 
nexed, there is a Genus conſtituted ; the Eſence whereof being 
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yet other Qualities, which my find joined with that yellow 
Colour, as conſtantly as its Weight and Fuſibility: For in all 
theſe, and the like Qualities, one has as good a Right to be 
put into the complex Idea of that Subſtance, wherein they are 
all joined, as another. And therefore different Men, leaving 
out or putting in ſeveral ſimple eas, which others do not, ac- 
cording to their various Examination, Skill, or Obſervation 
of that Subject, have different Eſſences of Gold; which muſt 
therefore be of their own, and not of Nature's making. 

- §. 32. If the Number of ſimple Ideas that make 
the nominal Eſſence of the loweſt Species, or firſt 
ſorting of Individuals, depends on the Mind of 
Man, variouſly colleCting them, it is much 
more evident that they do ſo, in the more com- 
prehenſive Clafſis, which, by the Maſters of 
Logick are called Genera, Theſe are complex 
Ideas deſigned imperfect: And it is viſible at firſt ſight, that 
ſeveral of thoſe Qualities that are to be found in the Things 
themſelves, are pupoſely left out of generical Ideas. For as 
the Mind, to make general Ideas, comprehending ſeveral par- 
ticulars, leaves out thoſe of Time and Place, and ſuch other 
that make them incommunicable to more than one Individual ; 
ſo to make other yet more general Ideas, that may compre- 


The more ge- 
neral our Ideas 
are, the more 
incomplete and 


A7C. 


hend different ſorts, it leaves out thoſe Qualities that diſtin- 


guiſh them, and puts into its new Collection, only ſuch Ideas, 
as are common to ſeveral forts. The ſame Convenience that 
made Men expreſs ſeveral Parcels of yellow Matter coming 
from Guinea and Peru, under one Name, ſets them alſo upon 
making of one Name, that may comprehend both Gold and 
Silver, and ſome other Bodies of different ſorts. This is done 
by leaving out thoſe Qualities, which are peculiar to each 
ſort ; and retaining a complex Idea made up of thoſe that are 
To which the Name Metal being an- 


that abſtract Idea, containing only Malleableneſs and Fuſibi- 
lity, with certain Degrees of Weight and Fixedneſs, wherein 
ſome Bodies of ſeveral Kinds agree, leaves out the Colour, and 
other Qualities peculiar to Gold and Silver, and the other ſorts 
comprehended under the Name Metal. Whereby it is plain, 
that Men follow not exactly the Patterns ſet them by Nature, 
when they may make their General Ideas of Subſtances; ſince 
there is no Body to be found, which has barely Malleableneſs 
and Fuſibility in it, without other Qualities as inſeparable as 
theſe. But Men, in making their general Ideas, — 
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the convenience of Language and quick diſpatch, by ſhort 
ä | gr thar the true and preciſe Nature of 
Things, as they exit, „ in the framing their abſtract 
Ideas, chiefly purſued that end, which was to be furniſhed with 

ſtore of general and variòuſly comprehenſive Names. So that 
in this whole Buſineſs of Genera and Species, the Genus, or more 
comprehenſive, is but a partial Conception of what is in the 
Species, and the Species, but a partial {ea of what is to be found 
in each Individual. If therefore any one will think, that a Jan, 
and a Horſe, and an Animal, and a Plant, &c. are diſtinguiſhed 

by real Eſſences made by Nature, he muſt think Nature to be 
very liberal of theſe real Eſſences, making one for Body, ano- 
ther for an Animal, and another for a Horſe ; and all theſe & 
ſences liberally beſtowed upon Bucephalus. But if we would 
rightly conſider what is done in all theſe Genera and Species, or 
Sorts, we ſhould find, that there.is no new Thing made, but 
only more, leſs comprehenſive Signs, whereby we may be 
enabled to” expreſs, in a few Syllables, great Numbers of parti- 
cular Things, as they agree in more or leſs general Conceptions, 
which we have framed to that purpoſe. In all which we may 
obſerve, that the more general Term is always the Name of a 
leſs complex Idea; and that each Genus is but a partial Con- 
ception of the Species comprehended under it. So that if theſe 
abſtract general Ideas be thought to be complete, it can only be 
in reſpect of a certain eſtabliſhed Relation between them and 


certain Names, which are made ule of to ſignify. them; and 
nor In Felpect of any thing exiſting, as made by 


F. 33 This is adjuſted to the true end of Speech, 
—_ 2 to be the _ an hole of 
communicating our Notions. For thus he that 5% n of 
wouft Afeöürt of things, as they agreed in 
the complex Idea of Extenſion and Solidity, _ 
needed but uſe the Word Body to denote all ſuch. He that 
to theſe would join others, ſignified by the Words Life, 
Senſe and ſpontaneous, Motion, needed but uſe the word Aui- 
mal, to ſignify all which partook of thoſe Ideas: and he that 
had made a complex Idea of a Body, with Life, Senſe, and 
Motion, with the Faculty of Reaſoning, and a certain Shape 
Joined to it, needed but uſe the ſhort Monoſyllable Man, 
to expreſs all Particulars that correſpond to that complex 
Idea. This is the proper buſineſs of Genus and Species : And 
this Men do, without any Conſideration of real Eſſences or 
ſub/tantial Forms, which come not within the reach of our 
Knowledge, when we think of thoſe Things; nor n 772 
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Signification of our Words, where we diſcourſe with others. 
Taftance Ps 4. Were I to talk with any one of a ſort 


F} Cafjuaries. e eee 41 5 
BYE i . | three or four Foot high, with a Covering of 
BEL ſomething between Feathers and Hair, of a dark brown Colour, 


1 without Wings, but in the Place thereof two or three little 

13 Branches, coming down like Sprigs of Spaniſb Broom ; long 

BE! reat Legs, with Feet only of three Claws, and without a 

8: 7 ail; I muſt make this Deſcription of it, and ſo may make 
1 others underſtand me: But when I am told, that the Name of 
£7 8 


for all my complex Idea mentioned in that Deſcription ; tho? 
by that Word, which is now become a ſpecifick Name, I 
know no more of the real Eſſence, or Conſtitution of that ſort 
of Animals, than I did before ; and knew probably as much 
of the Nature of that Species of Birds, before I learned the 
Name, as many Engliſbmen do of Swans, or Herona, which are 
ſpecifick Names, very well known of ſorts of Birds common 
in England. „ 
Men > Fong §. 35. From what has been ſaid, it is evi- 
mine the ſorts ; dent, that Men make forts of Things. For it being 
- inflance Gola, different Eſſences alone that make different 
7 | Spectes, it is plain, that they who make thoſe 
abſtract Ideas, which are the nominal Eſſences, do thereby make 
the Species, or Sort. Should there be a Body found, having 
all the other Qualities of Gold, except Malleableneſs, it would, 
no doubt, be made a Queſtion whether it were Gold or no; 
1. e. Whether if Were of that Species. This could be determined 
only by that abſtract Idea, to which every one annexed the 
Name Gold; ſo that it would be true Gold to him, and belong 
to that Species who included not Malleableneſs in his aominal 
Eſjence, ſignified by the Sound Gold; and on the other Side, 
it would not be true Gold, or of that Species to him, who in- 
cluded Malleableneſs in his ſpecifick Idea. And who, I pray, 
is it, that makes theſe diverſe Species, even under one and the 
fame Name, but Men that make two different abſtract Ideas 

_ conliſting not exactly of the ſame Collection of Qualities? Nor 
is it a mere Suppoſition to imagine, that a Body may exiſt, 
wherein the other obvious Qualities of Gold may be without 
Malleableneſs; ſince it is certain, that Gold itſelf will be Tome- 
times fo eager (as Artiſts call it) that it will as little endure 
the Hammer, as Glaſs itſelf, What we have ſaid of the put- 
ting in, or leaving Malleableneſs out of the complex Idea, the 
Name Gold is by any one annexed to, may be ſaid of its - 
88 6 5 8 | culiar 


F. 34. 
of Birds, I lately ſaw in St. James's Park, about 


it is Caſſuaris, I may then uſe that Word to ftand in diſcourſe - 
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culiat Weight, Fixedneſs, and ſeveral other the like Qualities: 
For whatſoever is left out, or put in, it is ſtill the complex 
Idea to which that Name is annexed, that makes the Species: 
and as any particulag parcel of Matter anſwers that Idaa, fo the 
Name of the ſort. belongs truly to it; and it is of that Specter. 
And thus any thing is true Gold, perfect Metal. All which 
Determination of the Species, it is plain, depends on the Un- 
derſtanding of Man, making this or that complex Idas. 

$. 36. This then, in ſhort, is the Caſe: Na- ,, 
ture makes many particular Things which. do agree , bor ere 
one with another, in many ſenſible Qualities : 35 
and probably too, in their internal Frame and 
Conſtitution: but it is not this real Eſſence that diſtinguiſhes 
them into Species; it is Men, who, taking occaſion from the - 
Qualities they find united in them, and wherein they obſerye 
often ſeveral Individuals to agree, range them into forts, in ar- 
der to their Namane, . for the convenience of comprehenſive 
Signs; under which Individuals, according to their Conformity 
to this or that abſtract Idea, come to be ranked as under En-= 
ſigns; ſo that this is of the Blue, that the Red Regiment; this __ 
is a Man, that a Drill: And in this, I think, conſiſts the whole 
buſineſs of Genus and Species. i „ 

§. 37. I do not deny, but Nature, in the conſtant Produc- * 
tion of particular Beings, makes them not always new and va. 
rious, but very much alike, and of kin one to another: But 
think it nevertheleſs true, that the Boundaries of the Species, 
whereby Men ſort them, are made by Men ; ſince the Eflences of 
the Species, diſtinguiſhed by different Names, are, as has 
been proved,. of Man's making, and ſeldom adequate to the _ 
internal Nature of the Things they are taken from. So that 
we may truly ſay, ſuch a manner of ſorting of Things, is 


the Workmanſhip of Meg. „„ Pe Wa): 
§. 38. One thing, I done not, but will ſeem _ Fach a5 rad 
very ſtrange in this Doctrine; which is, that Ty, f. an 8 
from what has been ſaid, it will follow, that rr. 
each alhſtract Idea, with a Name to it, makes a _. - 


I 


diſtinct Species. But who can help it, if Truth will have it ſo? 
For ſo it muſt remain. till ſome body.can ſhew us the Species of 
Things, limited -and diſtinguiſhed by ſomething elſe; and let 
us ſee, that general Terms ſignify not our abſtract /geas, but 
ſomething 3 from them. I would fain know, Why a 
Shock and a Hound, are not as diſtinct Species, as a Spaniel 
and an Elephant. We have no other Idea of the different Es- 
ence of an Elephant and a Spaniel, than we have of the dif- 
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| 4deas, to which we have rg thoſe different Names. 


- Are any or all of theſe enough to make a ſpecifick Difference ¶ yo 


ferent Eſſence of a Shock and a Hound; all the effential dif- 
ference, whereby we know and diſtinguiſh them one from ano- 
ther, conſiſting only in the different Collection of ſimple 


$. 39. How much the making of Species and 

Genera and Genera is in order to general Names, and how 
Species are in much general Names are neceſſary, if not to the 
order to name- Being, yet at leaſt to the compleating of a Spe- 
* cies, and making it paſs for ſuch, will appear, 
beides, what has been ſaid above concerning Ice 
and Water, in a very familiar Example. A ſilent and a ftriking 
Watch, are. but one Species, to thoſe who have but one Name 
for them: but he that has the Name Watch for one, and Cle 
for the other, and diſtin& complex Ideas, to which thoſe Names 
belong, to him they are different Species. It will be ſaid per- 
haps, that the inward Contrivance and Conſtitution is different 
between theſe two, which the Watchmaker has a clear Lata of, 
And yet it is plain, they are but one Species to him, when he 
has but one Name for them. For what is ſufficient in the inward 
Contrivance, to make a new Species? There are ſome Watches Will © 
that are made with four Wheels, others with five: Is this a ot 
ſpecifick difference to the Workman ? Some have Strings and Pa 
Phyſies, and others none; ſome have the Balance looſe, and 
Others regulated by a ſpiral Spring, and others by Hogs Briſtles: 


to the Workman, that knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other an 

different Contrivances, in the internal Conſtitution of Matches? Cle 

It is certain, each of theſe hath a real Difference from the reſt : 2 
w 


But whether it be an eſſential, a ſpecifick Difference or no, re- 


lates only to the complex Idea, to which the Name Watch is bey 
given: as long 3 all agree in the Idea which that Name Ml . \ 


ſtands for, and that Name does not as: a generical Name com- 


prehend different Species under it, they are not eſſentially nor WM lat. 

| ſpecifically different. But if any one will make minuter Divi- der] 
- fions from differences that he knows in the internal Frame of wit 
Watches, and to ſuch preciſe complex Ideas, give Names that ther 
ſhall prevail, they will then be new Species to them, who thin 
have thoſe Ideas with Names to them; and can, by thoſe Dif- WM ©* * 
ferences, diſtinguiſh Watches into theſe ſeveral ſorts, and then diſti 
Match will be a generical Name. But yet they would be no K. 
diſtinct Species to Men, ignorant of Clock-work, and the in- WM > 0 
ward Contrivances of Watches, who had no other Idea but ſorts 
the outward Shape and Bulk, with the marking of the Hours me 
by the Hand. For to them all thoſe other Names would be y, 
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nor any other Thing but a Hatch. Juſt thus, 
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but ſynonimous Terms for the ſame Idea, and agnify no more; 
think, it is in 

natural Things. No body will doubt, that the Wheels, or 


| Springs (if L may ſo ſay) within, are different in a ratianal 


Man, and a Changeling, no more than that there is a Diffe- 
rence in the Frame between a Drill and a Changeling. But 
whether one or both theſe Differences be eſſential, or ſpecifical, 
is only to be known to us, by their Agreement or Diſagreement 
with the complex Idea that the Name Man ſtands for: Fot 
by that alone can it be determined, whether one, or both, or 
either of thoſe be a Man or no. nh SE Ret 


$. 40. From what has been before ſaid, we Species of a- 


may ſee the Reaſon why, in the Species of  artifi= too 
cial Things there is generally leſs Confuſion and "neu 1 | 
Uncertainty, than in Natural. Becauſe an ar- than natural. 


tifcial Thing being a Production of Man, | 

which the Artificer deſigned, and therefore well knows the Idea 
of, the Name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for no other Idea, nor 
to import any other Efſence, than what is certainly to be known, 
and 1 enough to be apprehended. For the Idea, or Effence, 


| of the ſeveral ſorts of artißcial Things, conſiſting, for the molt 


part, in nothing but the determinate Figure of ſenſible Parts; 

and ſometimes Motion depending thereon, which the Artificer 
faſhions in Matter, ſuch as he finds for his Turn, it is not be- 
yond the reach of our Faculties to attain a certain Idea thereof; 
and to ſettle the Signification of the Names whereby the Spe- 
cies of artificial Things are diſtinguiſhed, with leſs Doubt, 
Obſcurity and Equivocation, than we can in Things natural, 
whoſe Differences and Operations depend upon Contrivances, 


beyond the reach of our Diſcoveries. 


F. 41. I muſt be excuſed here, if I think, ar- Arti . 
tifcial Things are of diſtinc Species, as well as Thin, en, Py 
natural: Since I find they are as plainly and or- fin Shecie, 


derly ranked into ſorts, by different abſtract Ideas | 
with general Names annexed to them, as diſtin& one from ano- 
ther as thoſe of natural Subſtances. For why ſhould we not 
think a Watch, and Piſtol, as diſtinct Species one from another, 
as a Horſe and a Dog, they being expreſſed in our Minds by 
diſtinct Ideas, and to others, by diſtinct Appellations ? | 

$. 42. This is farther to be obſerved concern- 


ing Sub/tances, that they alone, of all our ſeveral ee | 
forts of Ideas, have particular or proper Names, per Names. 


whereby one only particular thing is ſignified. © 
becauſe in ſimple Ideas, Modes, and Relations, it ſeldom 
Vor, II. F f happens : 


4 


A 


internal Conſtitution, or real Eſſence, that is, by ſomething, he I, 


( 


tion of the Name Man, which is our complex Tdza, uſually 1 
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happens that Men have occaſion to mention often this, or that 
particular, when it is abſent. Beſides, the greateſt part' of 
mixed Modes, being Actions which periſh in their Birth, are 
not capable of a laſting Duration, as Subſtances, which are the 
Actors; and wherein the ſimple Ideas that make up the com- 
plex Ideas deſigned by the Name, have a laſting Union. 
Re , $. 43. I muſt beg Pardon of my Reader, for 
treat of 4 % having dwelt ſo long upon this Subject, and per- 
161% Nord. haps, with ſome Obſcurity. But I deſire it may 
be conſidered, how difficult it is, to lead another 
by Words into the Thoughts 4 Things, ſtripped of thoſe ſpecifical 
Differences we give them: Which things, if I name not, I ſay 
nothing : and if I do name them, I thereby rank them into ſome 
ſort, or other, and ſuggeſt to the Mind the uſual abſtract Idea 
of that Species; and ſo croſs my Purpoſe. For to talk of 2 
Man, and to lay by, at the ſame time, the ordinary Significa- 


OT oY R * 


ee. . 2 kk ww wm 


annexed to it; and bid the Reader conſider Man, as he is in 
himſelf, and as he is really diſtinguiſhed from others, in his 


knows not what, looks like trifling ; and yet thus one muſt do, 
who would Teak of the ſuppoſed real Eines and Species o - 
Things, as thought to be made by Nature, if it be but only to 1 
make it underſtood, that there is no ſuch thing ſignified by th: 
general Names which Subſtances are called By. But because 86 
it is difficult by known familiar Names to do this, give me 


leave to endeavour by an Example, to make the different Con- ” 
ſideration the Mind has of ſpecifick Names and Ideas, à lit- 8 
tle more clear; and to ſhew how the complex eas of Mode 2 
are referred ſometimes to Archetypes in the Minds of other in- . 
telligent Beings; or, which is the ſame, to the Significatio 0 
annexed by others to their received Names; and ſometimes t0 : 

no Archetypes at all. Give me leave alſo to ſhew how ti zn. 
Mind always refers its Idas of Subſtances, either to the Sub _, ; 
ſtances themſelves, or to the Signification of their Names, as » 
the Archetypes ; and alſo to make plain the Nature of Species M 
or ſorting of Things, as apprehended, and made uſe of by us 45 
and of the Eſſences belonging to thoſe Species, which is, pe! = 
haps, of more Moment, to diſcover the Extent and Certain! oth 
of our Knowledge, than we at firſt imagine. 2 
Inflance of §. 44. Let us ſuppoſe Adam in the State oi and 
mixed Modes in a grown Man, with a good Underſtanding tha. 

| Kinneah and but in a ftrange Country, with all Thing ue 
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the ſame Idea in two who would communicate their Thoughts, 
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ther Faculties, to attain the Knowledge of them, but what one 
of this Age has now. He obſerves Lamech more melancholy 
than uſual, and imagines it to be from a Suſpicion he has of 
his Wife Adab, (who he. moſt ardently loved) that ſhe had too 
much Kindneſs for another Man. Adam diſcourſes theſe his 
Thoughts to Eve, and deſires her to take care that Adab com- 
mit not Folly : And in theſe Diſcourſes with Eve, he makes 
uſe of theſe two new Words Aimneah. and Miouph. In time, 
Adam's Miſtake appears, for he finds Lamech's Trouble pro- 
ceeded from having killed a Man: But yet the two Names, 
Kinneah and Niouph ; the one ſtanding for Suſpicion, in a Huſ- 
band, of his Wife's Diſloyalty to him, and the other, for the 
Act of committing Diſloyalty, loſt not their diſtinEt Significa- 
tions. It is plain then, that here were two diſtinct complex 
[deas of mixed Modes, with Names to them, two diſtinct Spe- 
cies of Actions eſſentially different; I aſk, wherein conſiſted 
the Eſſences of theſe two diſtinct Species of Actions? And *ti 
plain, it conſiſted in a preciſe Combination of ſimple Ideas, dif- 
ferent in one from the other. I aſk, whether the complex 
Idea in Adam's Mind, which he called Kinneah, were adequate 
or no? And it is plain, it was; for it being a Combination of 
ſimple Ideas, which he, without any regard to any Archetype, 
without reſpe& to any thing as a Pattern, voluntarily put to- 
gether, abſtracted and gave the Name Aznneah to, to expreſs 
in ſhort to others, by that one Sound, all the ſimple Ideas con- 
tained and united in that complex one; it muſt neceſſarily fol- 
low, that it was an adequate Idea. His own Choice having 
made that Combination, it had all in it he intended it ſhould, 
and ſo could not but be perfect, could not but be adequate, it 
being referred to no other Archetype, which it was ſuppoſed 
to repreſent. | ers ws 
$. 45. Theſe Words, Kinneah and Niouph, by degrees grew 
into common Uſe ; and then the Caſe was ſomewhat altered. 
Adam's Children had the ſame Faculties, and thereby the ſame 
Power that he had, to make what complex Ideas of mixed 
Modes they pleaſed in their own Minds; to abſtract them, and 
make what Sounds they pleaſed, the Signs of them : But the 
uſe of Names being to make our Ideas within us known to 
others, that cannot be done, but when the ſame Sign ſtands for 


and diſcourſe together. "Thoſe therefore of Adam's Children 
that found theſe two Words, Kinneah and Niouph, in familiar 
uſe, could not take them for inſignificant Sounds; but muſt 
needs conclude, they ſtood for - ſomething, for certain Idas, 

| | . ” abſtract 


> 
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| if | e 3 they being general Names, which abſtract Idea. 


were the Eſſences of the Species diſtinguiſhed by thoſe Names, 

If therefore they would uſe theſe Words as Names of Species 

already eſtabliſhed and agreed on, = were obliged to con- 

form the Ideas in their Minds, ſignified by theſe Names, to 

the Ideas, that they ſtood for in other Men's Minds, as to their 

Patterns and Archetypes; and then indeed their Ideas of theſe 

complex Modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very apt 

(eſpecially thoſe that conſiſted of Combinations of many ſim- 

ple Ideas) not to be exactly conformable to the Ideas in other 

Men's Minds, uſing the ſame Names: tho? for this, there be 

uſually a Free, at Hand, which is, to aſk the meaning of any 

Mord we underſtand not, of him that uſes it: it being as impoſ- 

ſible to know certainly what the Words Fealouſy and Adultery 

oe I think anſwer 1X7 e) ſtand for in another Man's 

Mind, with whom I would diſcourſe about them; as it was 

impoſſible, in the beginning of Language, to know what Kin- 

neah and Niouph ſtood for in another Man's Mind, without 
Explication, they being voluntary Signs in every one. 

3 $. 46. Let us now alſo conſider after the ſame 

75 blames „ Manner, the Names of Subſtances, in their firſt 

; Ku Application. One of Adam's Children roving in 

5 the Mountains, lights on a glittering Subſtance, 

which pleaſes his Eye, home he carries it to Adam, who, upon 

Conſideration of it, finds it to be hard, to have a bright yel- 

| low Colour, and an exceeding great Weight. Theſe, perhaps 

! at firſt, are all the Qualities he takes notice of in it, and ab- 

ſtracting this complex Idea, conſiſting of a Subſtance having 

1 | ; that peculiar bright Yellowneſs, and a Weight very great in 

1 Proportion to its Bulk, he gives it the Name Zahab, to deno- 

1 minate and mark all Subſtances that have theſe ſenſible Qua- 

lities in them. It is evident now, that in this Caſe, Adam acts 

[ 


quite differently from what he did before, in forming thoſe 
 {deas of mixed Modes, to which he gave the Name K:nneah 
and Mouph. For there he put Ideas together, only by his 
own Imagination, not taken from the Exiſtence of any thing; 
„ and to them he gave Names to denominate all Things, that 
ſihould happen to agree to thoſe his abſtract Ideas, without 
„ conſidering whether any ſuch thing did exiſt, or no; the 
1 Gi Standard there was of his own making. But in the forming his 
i f: | BB LE | Idea of this new Subſtance he takes the quite contrary courſe; 
„ 1A, \ here he has a Standard made by Nature ; and therefore being 
E © to repreſent that to himſelf, by the Idea he has of it, even 
when it is abſent, he puts in no ſimple Idea into his complex 

one 


and intends the Name ſhould ſtand for an Jdea ſo. conformas+ 


that the Names 0 | 
have, (as in Truth they have) but would alfo be fhergfins va. 


rr 
* 2 9 
25 : N 


| put what he has the Perception of from the thin itſelf. 
Hose care that his Idea be conformable to this Archetype, 


. This piece of Matter, thus denominated Zahab by 
Adam, being quite different from any he had ſeen before, no 
body, I think, will — to bo a diſtinct Species, and to have 
its peculiar Eſſence; and that the Name Zabab is the mark 
of the Species, and a Name belonging to all Things partaking 
of that Eſſence. But here it is plain the Eſſence Adam: made 
ſhining, yellow, and very heavy. But the inquiſitive Mind of 
Man, ok content with the. Knowledge of theſe, as I may fay 
ſuperficial Qualities, puts Adam upon farther Examination o 
this Matter. He therefore knocks, and beats it with Flints, to 


ſee what was diſcoverable in the Inſide: He finds it yield to 


the Name Zabab ſtand for, was nothing but a Ben hard, / 
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Blows, hut not eaſily ſeparate. into Pieces: he finds it will } 


bend without breaking. Is not now Ductility to be added to his 
former Idea, and made part of the Hence of that Species that 
the Name Zabab ſtands for? Farther Trials diſcover Fuſibility, 


and Fixedneſs, Are not they alſo,” by the ſame Reaſon, that 


any of the others were, to be put into the complex lata, lig- 
nifed by the Name Zabab ?..IF not, what Reaſon will there be 
ſhewn more for the one than the ther? If theſe muſt, then 
all the other Properties, which any. farther Trials ſhall diſco- 


ver in this Matter, ought by the ſame Reaſon to make a part 


of the Ingredients of the complex Jada, which the Name Zabab 
ſands for, and ſo be the E//ence of the Species, marked hy that 
Name. Which Properties, becauſe they are endleſs, it is plain, 
always:inaflequate;d fon; „ e e ht ollfan 
9. 48. But this is ng: at werdens e, Idess 
Subſtances would not only e "ad 


that the /dza made after this Faſhion. by this Ar chetype, will be 


* 


ſuppoſed to have different Srgmfications,, as uſed riss, \ 
by different Men, which would My much-cum- 
ber the uſe of. Language: For if every diſtinct: 


make a neceſſary part of the complex Idaa, ſignified by the 
common Name given it, it muſt, follow, that. en muſt ſup- 
De Word to ſignify different Things in different 


en: ſince they cannot doubt, but different 


— 


uality, that 
were diſcovered in any Matter hy any one, were ſuppoſed to 


en may have 
diſcovered ſeveral Qualities in Subſtances of the ſame Denomi- 
nation, which others know. nothing ff. \ 
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true God or no. 


Names of Subſtances. 


VS. 49. To avoid this therefore, they have 
- Therefore to ſuppoſed a real Eſſence belonging to every ' Species, 
fx their Specie, from which theſe Properties all flow, and would 
a real Efjence have their Name of the Species ſtand for that. 
is ſuppoſed. ' But they not having any Idea of that real. E 
ci: +  _ ſence in Subſtances, and their Words ſignify- 
ing nothing but the Ideas they have, that which is done by 
this Attempt, is only to put the Name or Sound, in the Place 
and Stead of the Thing having that real Eſſence, without 
knowing what the real Eſſence is; and this is that which Men 
do, when they ſpeak of Species of Things, as ſuppoſing them 
made by Nature, and diſtinguiſhed by real Eſſences. 
S8. 50. For let us conſider, when we affirm, 
Which Sup- that all Gold is fixed, either it means that Fix- 
poſition is of no edneſs is a part of the Definition, part of the 
we. nominal Eflence the Word Gold ſtands for 3 and 
9 ſo this Affirmation, A Gold is fired, contains 
nothing but the Signification of the Term Gold. Or elſe it 
means, that Fixedneſs, not being a part of the Definition of 
the Word Gold, is a Property of that Subſtance itſelf: in which 
Caſe, it is plain, that the Word Gold ſtands in the Place of a 
Subſtance, having the real Eſſence of a Species of Things, 
made by Nature. In which way of Subſtitution, it has ſo con- 
fuſed and uncertain a Signification, that though this Propoſi- 
tion, Gold is fixed, be in that Senſe an Affirmation of ſomething 
real; yet it is a Truth will always fail us in its particular Ap- 
plication, and ſo is of no real uſe nor Certainty. For let it 
be never ſo true, that all Gold, i. e. all that has the real Eſ- 
ſence of Gold, is fixed, What ſerves this for, whilſt we know 
not in this Senſe, what is, or is not Gold? For if we know 
not the real Eſſence of Gold, it is impoſſible we ſhould know 
what parcel of Matter has that Eſſence, and ſo whether it be 
FG. 5x, To conclude; What Liberty Adam 
Concluſiun. had at firſt to make any complex Ideas of mix- 

| ed Modes, by no other Pattern, but by his 


own Thoughts, the ſame have all Men ever ſince had. And 


the ſame Neceſſity of conforming his Ideas of Subſtances to 
Things without him, às to Arehetypes made by Nature, that 
Adam was under, if he would not wilfully impoſe upon him- 
ſelf, the fame are all Men ever fince under too. The ſame Li- 
berty alſo, that Adam had of affixing any new Name to any 


Idea, the fame has one ſtill (eſpecially the beginners of Lan- 


guages, if we can imagine any ſuch) but only with this Dit- 
— | Gn ference, 


„ * — 


§. "Bus Words, which are Names of 83 _ | 


ticularly conſiſts the clearneſs' and beauty of a good. Stile. 


Fr nn 


ference, that in Places, where Men in Society have already 
eſtabliſhed a Language amongſt them, the Signification of 


Words are very warily and ſparingly to be altered. Becauſe Men 


being furniſhed already with Names for their Ideas, and com- 
mon Uſe having appropriated known Names to certain Ideas, an 
affected Miſapplication of them cannot but be very ridiculous. 
He that hath new Notions, will, perhaps, venture ſometimes 
on the coining new Terms to expreſs them: But Men think it 
a Boldneſs, and it is uncertain, whether common Uſe will ever 
make them paſs for current. But in Communication with 
others, it is neceſſary, that we conform the Ideas we make the 
VulgarWords of any Language ftand for, to their known pro- 
per 5 (Which ! have explained at large already) or 

elſe to make known that new Signification we apply them to. 
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- +C.H A. P. VII 
Ss. oh of Particles. | 7 


as in the Mind, there are a great % Parti, or 
| many others that are made uſe of, bol Senten- 

to ſignify the Connexion that the Mind gives to ces together. _ 
Ideas, or Propoſitions, one with another. The 1 
Mind in communicating its Thoughts to others, does not 


only need Signs of the Ideas it has then before it, but others 


alſo, to ſhew or intimate ſome particular Action of its own, 
at that time, relating to thoſe Ideas. This it does ſeveral ways; 
as, Is, and Is not, are the general Marks of the Mind affirm- 
ing or denying. But beſides Affirmation, or Negation, with- 
out which there is in Words no Truth or Falſhood, the Mind 
does in declaring its Sentiments to others, connect not only 
the Parts of Propoſitions, but whole Sentences one to another, 


with their ſeveral Relations and Dependencies, to make a co- 


erent Diſcourle.. TS „ . ; 
F. 2. The Words, whereby it ſignifies e 
Connection it gives to the ſeveral” Affirmations 6% dhe Art gf 


/ 


and Negations, that it unites in one continued avell-ſpeaking. 


Reaſoning or Narration, are generally called i 
Particles; and it is in the right uſe of theſe, that more par- 
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10 Names of Subſtances. 


- 8.49. To avoid this therefore, they have 

1 to , a real Eſſence belonging to every * Species, 
45 their Specie, from which theſe Properties all flow, and would 
4 real Efjence have their Name of the Species ſtand for that. 


*s 4 co0þy But they not having any Idea of that real 2 


Cs pence in Subſtances, and their Words ſigni 
1g biking but the Ideas they have, that which is done 


this Attempt, is only to put the Name or Sound, in the Flac 
and Stead of the Thing having that real Eſſence, without 


knowing what the real Eſſence is; and this is that which Men 

do, when they ſpeak of Species of Things, as ſuppoſing them 
made by Nature, and diſtinguiſhed by real Eſſences. 

50. For let us conſider, when we affirm, 

Which Sup- that all Gold is fixed, either it means that Fix- 


poſition is of edneſs is a part of che Definition, part of the 


10 0 oo nominal Eflence the Word Gold ſtands for's/ and 
ſo this Affirmation, A Gold is fired, contains 

nothing but the Signification of the Term Gold. Or elſe it 
means, that F ixedneſs, not being a part of the Definition of 
the Word Goll, is a Property of that Subſtance itſelf: in which 
Caſe, it is plain, that the Word Gold ſtands in the Place of a 
Subſtance, having the real Eſſence of à Species of Things, 
made by Nature. In which way of Subſtitution, it has ſo con- 
fuſed and uncertain a Signification, that though this Propoſi- 
tion, Gold is fired, be in that Senſe an Affirmation of ſomething 
real; yet it is a Truth will always fail us in its particular Ap- 
plication, and ſo is of no real uſe nor Certainty. For let it 
be never ſo true, that all Gold, i. e. all that has the real Eſ- 
ſence of Gold, is fixed, What ſerves this for, whilſt we know 


not in this Senſe; what is, or is not Gold? For if we know 


not the real Eſſence of Gold, it is impoſſible we ſhould know 


what parcel of Matter has that Eſſence, and fo whether it be 


true Gold or nee n 
F. Sr. To gl What Liberty, 98 
Conc | 00 at firſt to make any complex Ideas of mix- 

ed Modes, by no other Pattern, but by his 


own Thoughts, the ſame have all Men ever ſince had. And 


the ſame Neceſſity of conforming his Ideas of Subſtances to 


Things without him, as to Archetypes made by Nature, that 


Adam was under, if he would not wilfully impoſe upon him- 


ſelf, the fame are all Men ever ſince under too. The ſame Li- 


berty alſo, that Adam had of affixing any new Name to any 
Idea, the fame has one ſtill (eſpecially the beginners of Lan- 
guages, if we can 1 any ſuch) but only with this Dif- 

„ — | — fette, 


ference, that in Places, where Men in Society have already 
eſtabliſhed a Language amongſt them, the Signification of 


Words are very warily and ſparingly to be altered. Becauſe Men 


being furniſhed already with Names for their Ideas, and com- 
mon Uſe having appropriated known Names to certain Ideas, an 
affected Miſapplication of them cannot but be very ridiculous. ' 
He that hath new Notions, will, perhaps, venture ſometimes 
on the coining new 'Terms to expreſs them : But Men think it 
a Boldneſs, and it is uncertain, whether common Uſe will ever 
make them paſs for current. But in Communication with 
others, it is neceſſary, that we conform the Ideas we make the 
Vulgar Words of any Language ſtand for, to their known pro- 
per „ (which I have explained at large already) or 
elſe to make known that new Signification we apply them to. 


5 Of n | | 


Ideas in the Mind, there are a great ne2 Parts, ar 


to ſignify the Connexion that the Mind gives to ces together. 

Ideas, or Propoſitions, one with another. The 1 1 
Mind in communicating its Thoughts to others, does not 
only need Signs of the Ideas it has then before it, but others 


alſo, to ſhew or intimate ſome particular Action of its own, 


at that time, relating to thoſe Ideas. This it does ſeveral ways; 
as, Is, and Ts not, are the general Marks of the Mind affirm- 
ing or denying. But beſides Affirmation, or Negation, with- 
out which there is in Words no Truth or Falſhood, the Mind 
does in declaring its Sentiments to others, connect not only 
che Parts of Propoſitions, but whole Sentences one to another, 
with their ſeveral Relations and Dependencies, to make a co- 
herent Diſcourſe... _ 1 e : 
F. 2. The Words, whereby it fignifies what pou 
Connection it gives to the ſeveral Affirmations 6% be Art gf 
and Negations, that it unites in one continued "avell ſpeaking. 
Reaſoning. or Narration, are generally called Fri 


Particles; and it is in the right uſe of theſe, that more par- 8 


ticularly conſiſts the clearneſs and beauty of a good. Stile. 
= rr ub | EO 


B. Words, which are Names of 35 | 


many others that are made uſe of, ab, Senten- 


72 | Particles. 


To think well, it is not enough, that a Man has Ideas clear 
and diſtinct in his Thoughts, nor that he obſerves the Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement of ſome of them; but he muſt think 
in train, and obſerve the dependence of his Thoughts and Rea- 
ſonings, one upon another: and to expreſs well ſuch metho- 
dical and rational Thoughts, Le muſt have Words to ſheto what 
Connection, Reftriftion, Diſtinttion, Oppoſition, Emphaſis, &c. he 


gives to each reſpective part of his Diſcourſe. To miſtake in 


any of theſe, is to puzzle, inſtead of informing his Hearer : 


indiſpenſible uſe in Language, and dog much contribute to 
Men's well exprefling themſelves;. | 


They Geno §. 3. This part of Grammar has been, per- 


ba, Relation haps, as much neglected, as ſome others over- 


ih Mind gives diligently cultivated. It is eaſy for Men to 


to its own write, one after another, of Caſes and Genders; 


Thoughts. Moad and Tenſes, Gerunds and Supines : In. 


theſe and the like, there has been Jour Dili- 


gence uſed; and Particles themſelves, in ſome Languages, 
have been with great ſhew pf exactneſs, ranked into their ſeve- 
ral Orders. But though Prepoſittons and Conjunctions, &c. are 
Names well known in Grammar, and the Particles contained 
under them carefully ranked into their diſtin Sub- diviſions; 
yet he who would ſhew the right uſe of Particles, and what 
Significancy and Force they have, muſt take a little more 
Pains, enter into his own Thoughts, and obſerve nicely the 
ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in diſcourſing. | 


§. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of theſe 


Words, to render them, as is uſually in Dictionaries, by 
Words of another Tongue which came neareſt to their Signi- 
fication: For what is meant by them, is commonly as hard to 
be underſtood in one, as another Language. They are all marks 
of fome A#tion or Intimation of the Mind; and therefore to un- 
derſtand them rightly, the ſeveral Views, Poſtures, Stands, 
Turns, Limitations, and Exceptions, and ſeveral othe: 
Thoughts of the Mind, for which we have either none, or very 
dencient Names, are diligently to be ſtudied, Of theſe, there 
are 2 great Variety, much exceeding the Number of Particles, 
that moſt Languages have to expreſs them by ; and therefore 
it is not to be wondered, that moſt of theſe Particles have 
diverſe, and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite Significations. In the 
Hebrew Tongue, there is a Particle conſiſting but of one 
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and therefore it is, that thoſe Words, which are not truly, by . 
themſelves the Names of any Ideas, are of ſuch conſtant and & 
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ſingle Letter, of which there are reckoned u Ps 
Seventy, I am ſure above Fifty ſeveral Significations. 
§. 5. BUT is a Particle, none more familiar 
in our Language; and he that fays it is a diſ- 
cretive Conjunction, and that it anſwers Sed in . 
Latin, or Mais in French, thinks he has ſufficiently explained 
it, But it ſeems to me to intimate 
Mind gives to the ſeveral Propoſitions or Parts of them, which 


— 


1 


it re by this Monoſyllable. - | 


irſt, Bulle ſay no more ) Here it intimates a Stop of the 
Mind, in the Courſe it was going, b fore it came to the end 
of it. n. ma; be ene 

Secondly, I ſaw BUT twoPlants Here it ſhews, that the 
Mind limits the Sfhſe to what is expreſſed, with a Negation 
of all other. rig 


Wy Thirdly, You Pr; BUT it is nat that G O D would bring 


you to the true Religion. | 
4 Fourthly, 
t of theſe 


UTS wntimates_ a_Suppoſition in the Mind of 


goes before it. | FB 
Fifthly, All Animals have Senſe; BUT a Dog is an Animal. 
Here it ſignifies little more, but that the latter Propoſition is 
joined to the former, as the Minor of a Syllogilm.  _ 

FS. 6. To theſe, I doubt not, might be added a great many 


other Significations of this Particle, if it were my Buſineſs to 


examine it in its full Latitude, and conſider it in all the Places 
it is to be found; which if one ſhould do, I doubt, whether 
in all thoſe Manners it js made uſe of, it would deſerve the 
Title of Diſcretrue, which Grammarians give to it. But I in- 
tend not here a full Explication of this fort of Signs. The In- 
ſtances J have given in this one, may give occaſion to reflect 
upon their Uſe and Force in Language, and lead us into the 

Contemplation of ſeveral Actions of our Minds in diſcourſing, 

which it has found a way to intimate to others by theſe Par- 

ticles, ſome whereof conſtantly, and others in certain Conftruc- 

tiong, have the Senſe of a whole Sentence contained in them, 
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as I remember, 


ſeveral Relations, the 


BUT that he ould confirm you in your um: The. Pe. 


ſomething otherwiſe than Tt ſhould be; the latter ſhews, that Þ o 12 
the Mind makes a direct Oppoſition between that, and what 
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79 Aubſtradt and Concrete Terms. 


' ſhewn, has a Power to abſtract its Ideas, and ſo th 
they become Eſſences, general Eſſences, whereby the forts of U 
Things are diſtinguiſhed. Now each abſtract Idea being di- fee 
ſtinct, ſo that of any two the one can never be the other, the th 
Mind will, by its intuitive Knowledge, perceive their diffe- the 
rence ; and therefore in Propoſitions, no two whole /deas can _ 
ever be affirmed one of another. This we ſee in the common the 
uſe of Language, which permits not any two ab/irat? Words, An 

or Names of ahſtract Ideas, to be affirmed one of another. For Will 60 
how near of kin ſoever they may ſeem to be, and how certain Wl no 
ſoever it is, that Man is an Animal, or Rational, or White, Me 

et every one, at firſt hearing, perceives the Falſhood of theſe 
Fs ; Humanity is Fnimaliy, or Rationality, or I hite- 

, neſs and this is as evident as any of the moſt allowed Max- 

| ims. All our Affirmations then are only.inconcrete, which is 

e, the affirming, notone àabfract Idea to be another, but one 

T abftract Idea to be joined to another, which abſtract Ideas in 

1 Subſtances, may be of any ſort; in all the reſt, are little elſe 

. but of Relations; and in Subſtances, the moſt frequent are of 


. ] 
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j CHAP. VIIL h 
1 Of abſtraf# and Concrete Terms. | 0 
1 : a 
1 §. I. H E ordinary Words of Language, 
1 7 Abſtratt and our common uſe of them, f 
fi * r por pre- 1 would have given us light into the be 
2 Scale one f Nature of our Ideas, if they had been but con- . 
: another, and ; 8 x di 
1 awky. ſidered with Attention. The Mind, as has been Wi tn 
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= Powers; L. g. a Man is White, ſignifies that the thing that WY but 

© has the Eſſence of a Man, has alſo in it the Eſſence of W hite- WI {enc: 
: nels, which is nothing but a Power to produce the Idea of Wi and 
j 4 Whiteneſs in one, whoſe Eyes can diſcover ordinary Objects; 


+7 or a Man is rational, ſignifies, that the ſame thing that -hati 
3 the Eſſence of a Man, hath alſo in it the Eſſence of Ratio- 
nality, 7. e. a Power of Reaſoning. Fe: 

§. 2. This Diſtintion of Names, ſhews us 
They ſew the alſo the difference of our Ideas: For if we ob- 
d:ference of our ſerve them, we ſhall find, that our Sin? 


Ideas. Jdeas have all abſiraft as well as _Gono# 
' Names: The one whereof is (to ſpeak the 


Language of Grammarians) a Subſtantive, the other an Ad- 

jective; as Whiteneſs, White ; Sweetneſs, Sweet. The like 

alſo holds in our Ideas pf Modes and Relations; as Juſtice, 
5. Juſt ; Equality,' Equal; onl with this difference, that ſome 
| of the Concrete Names of Aeon amongſt Men chiefly, 
are Subſtantives; as Paternitas, Pater; whereof it were eaſy 
to render a Reaſon, But as to our Ideas of Sub/tances, we have 
very few or no ab/traf? Names at all. For though the Schools 
have introduced Animalitas, Humanitas, Corporietas, and ſome 
others; yet they hold no Proportion with that infinite Num- 
ber of Names of Subſtances, to which they never were ri- 
diculous enough to attempt the coining of abſtract ones: and 
thoſe few that the Schools forged, and put into the Mouths of 
their Scholars, could never yet get admittance into common 
Uſe, or obtain the Licence of publick Approbation. Which 
ſeems to me at leaſt to intimate the Confeſſion of all Mankind, 
that they have no Idas of the real Eſſences of Subſtances, ſince 
they have not Names for ſuch Ideas: Which no doubt they 
would have had, had not their Conſciouſneſs to themſelves of 
their Ignorance of them, kept them from ſo idle an Attempt. 
And therefore, though they had Ideas enough to diſtinguiſh 
Gold from a Stone, and Metal from Wood ; yet they but ti- 
morouſly ventured: on ſuch Terms, as Aurietas and Saxietas, 
Metallietas' and Lignietas, or the like Names, which ſhould 
pretend to fignify the real Eſſences of thoſe Subſtances, whereof 
they knew they had no Ideas. And indeed, it was only the 
Doctrine of ſuhſtantial Forms, and the Confidence of miſtaken 
Pretenders to a Knowledge that they had not, which "firſt 
coined, and then introduced Animalitas and Humanitas and the 
like; which yet went very little farther than their on Schools, 


© 


and could never get to be current amongſt underſtanding Men. 
Indeed, Humanitas was a Word familiar amongſt the Romans; 
but in a far different Senſe, and ſtood not for the abſtract Eſ- 
ſence of any Subſtance ; but was the abſtract Name of a Mode, 
and its concrete Humanus, not Homo. „ 
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76  Imperfeftiom of Wards. 


. CHAP. W 
N the Inporfettion of . * 


F. I. ROM what has been ſaid in the 
Wards are uſed F foregoing Chapters, it is eaſy to per- 
for recording ceive what Imperfections there is 
Fin Language, and how the very Nature of 
cating our 


r Words makes it almoſt unavoidable, for ma 
of them to be doubtful and uncertain in their 
Significations. Lo examine the Perfection or Imperfection of 
Words, it is neceſſary firſt to conſider their Uſe and End: For 
as they are more or leſs fitted to attain that, ſo are they 
more or leſs perfect. We have in the former part of this 
Diſcourſe, often upon Oecaſion, mention d 4 double 105 7 
Fords. 
Fir/t, One for the recording of our own T houghts. 1 115 
Secondly, The other for the ebenen of our Thought 


to others. 

| 85 §. 2. As to the firſt of theſe, FR the Pecarding 
Any Words our ownThoughts for the help of our own Memo- 
b ſerve for ries, whereby, as it were, we talk to ourſelves, 
recording. any Words will ſerve the turn. For ſince Sounds 
are voluntary and indifferent Signs of any Idea, 
a Man may uſe what Words he pleaſes, to ſignify his own 
Ideas to himſelf ; and there will be no Imperfection in them, 
if he conſtantly uſe./the ſame Sign for the ſame Idea, for then 
he cannot fail of having his Meaniog underſtood, wherein 

conſiſts the right Uſe and Perfection of Language. 
d. 3. Secondly, as to — fi 1 od, 


Communication that too bas a double Uſe. FI re Ts 
by Werds civil FE: Cit... | | 


eee II. Phibſo hat EE 
8 Firft, 55 their Civil Uſe, I mean ſuch a 


Communication of Thoughts and Ideas by Words, as ma) 
ſerve for the upholding common Converſation and Commerce 


about the ordinary Affairs and Conveniencies of Civil Life, 


in the Societies of Men one amongſt another. 
Secondly, By the Philaſophical Uſe of Words, I mean ſuch 


an ple of them as may ſerve to convey the preciſe 5 85 of 
kings; 
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hings, and to expreſs, in general Propoſitions, certain and 
ndoubted Truths, which the Mind may reſt upon, and be 
ſatisfied with, in its ſearch after true Knowledge. Theſe two 
Jſes are very diſtin; and a great deal leſs exactneſs will ſerve 
n the one, than in the other, as we ſhall ſee in what fol- 
Jows. Is I | „ 
$. 4. The chief End of Language in Commu- DE. 
nication being to be underſtood, Words ſerve The Imper- 
not well for that end, neither in Civil, nor Phi- fechonef Words 
oſophical Diſcourſe, when any Word does not 7s the doubtful- 
excite in the Hearer the ſame Idea which itſtands 2 of their Sig- 
for in the Mind of the Speaker. Now fince cation. 
Sounds have no natural Connection with our . 
[tzas, but have all their Signification from the arbitrary Impo- 
ſtion of Men, the doubtfulneſs and uncertainty of their Significa- 
ton, which is the Inperfection we are here ſpeaking of, has its 
Cauſe more in the Ideas they ſtand for, than in any Incapacity 
there is in one Sound, more than in another, to ſignify any 
Ida: For in that regard they are all equally perfect. AK 
That then which makes doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty in 
the Signification of ſome more than other Words, is the dif- 
ference of Ideas they ſtand for. f - og 
. 6, Words having naturally no Signification, 8 
1 which each 3 for, hs learned N 
and retained by thoſe who would exchange 
Thoughts, and hold intelligible Diſcourſe with others, in any 
Language, but this is hardeſt to be done, where, 


up of a great Number put together. 1 8 
W 4: Where the Ideas they land for have no certain 
Connection in Nature; and ſo no ſettled Standard any where 
in Nature exiſting, to rectify and adjaſt them by. e 
Thirdly, Where the Signification of the Word is referred 
toa Standard, which Standard is not eaſy to be known. 
Fourth, Where the Signification of the Word, and the real 
Efſence of the Thing, are not exactly the ſame: . | | 
Theſe are Difficulties that attend the Signification of ſeveral 
Words that are intelligible. Thoſe which are not intelligible 
at all, ſuch as Names ftanding for any fimple Ideas which 
another has not Organs or Faculties to attain; as the Names 
of Colours to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man, need 
not here be mentioned. | 
In all theſe Caſes we ſhall find an Imperfection in Words, 
which I ſhall more at large explain, in their particular Ap- 
1 5 55 plication 
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Fir/t, The Ideas they ſtand for are very complex, and made wry 
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plication to our ſeveral forts of Ideas For if we examine 


mon Uſe ſtand for the ſame preciſe Idea, without any the leaf! 
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them, we ſhall find that the Names of mixed Modes art 
moſt liable to Doubtſulneſs and 9 for the two firſt of 
1 


theſe Reaſons ; and the Names of Subſtances chiefly for the tuy kt 
latter. | „ of 
§. 6. Fir/t, the Names of mixed Modes, are Wil 

ir Forma many of them liable to great Uncertainty and WI 
23 Firſt, Obſcurity in their Signification. | a 


I. Becauſe of that great Compoſition theſe com- t' 
Co = oor plex "ah often made up of. To make Wi 
Hand for, are ords ſerviceable to the End of Communica- 
fo complex. tion, it is neceſſary (as has been ſaid) that they 
excite, in the Hearer, exactly the ſame . [4 
they ſtand for in the Mind of the Speaker. Without this, Men 
fill one another's Heads with Noiſe and Sounds ; but convey the 
not thereby their Thoughts, and lay not before one another 
their Ideas, which is the End of Diſcourſe and Language. 
But when a Word ftands for a very complex Idea, that is com- M. 
pounded and decompounded, it is not eaſy for Men to form iſ! 
and retain that Idea ſo exactly, as to make the Name in Com-. 


Variation. Hence it comes to paſs, that Mens Names of very on 
compound Ideas, ſuch as for the moſt part are moral Words, gu? 
have ſeldom, in two different Men, the ſame preciſe Signif- on 
cation, ſince one Man's complex Idea ſeldom agrees with ano- 
ther's, and often differs from his own, from that which he had 
yeſterday, or will have to-morrow. 85 nf 
5 §. 7. II. Becauſe the Names of mixed Maids ur 
Secondly, for the moſt part want Standards in Nature, | 
Becauſe they whereby Men may rectify and adjuſt their Sig- yer 
2 no Stan- nification; therefore they are very various and i Ui« 
Ss doubtful. They are Aſſemblages of Jatas put Bot 
together at the Pleaſure of the Mind, purſuing WW 

its own Ends of Diſcourſe, and ſuited to its own Notions, 10 
whereby it deſigns not to copy any thing really exiſting, but 
to denominate and rank Things as they come to agree, 
with thoſe Archetypes or Forms it has made. He that of! 
firſt brought the Word Sham, Wheedle, or Banter, in uſe, b 
put together, as he thought fit, thoſe Ideas he made it ftand BM that 
for: And as it is with any new Names of Modes, that are now 
brought into any Language; ſo was it with the old ones when I "ar 
they were firſt made uſe of. Names therefore that ftand 
for Collections of Ideas, which the Mind makes at pleaſure, hi. 


muſt needs be of doubtful Signification, when ſuch Collec- WP 
| | tions 
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tons are no where to be found conſtantly united in Nature, nor 
any Patterns to be ſhewn whereby Men may adjuſt them. What 
the Word Murtber, or Sacrilege, Ic. ſignifies, can never be 
known from things themſelves: There be many of the parts 
of thoſe complex Ideas, which are not viſible in the Action it- 
ſelf, the Intention of the Mind, or the Relation of holy Fhings, 


which make a Part of Murther, or Sacrilege, have no neceſ— 


ary Connection with the outward and viſible Action of him 
that commits either: and the pulling the Trigger of the Gun, 
with which the Murther is committed, and is all the Action, 
that, perhaps, is viſible, has no natural Connection with thoſe 
other Ideas, that make up the complex one, named further. 


74 


They have their Union and Combination only from the Un- 


erſtanding, which unites them under one Name : But uniting 


them without any Rule, or Pattern, it cannot be but that the 

dignification of the Name, that ſtands for ſuch voluntary Col- 

tions, ſhould be often various in the Minds of different 

Men, who have ſcarce any ſtanding Rule to regulate them- 

ſelyes, and their Notions by, in ſuch arbitrary Ideas. 
§. 8. It is true, common Uſe, that is the Rule 


of Propriety, may be ſuppoſed here to afford Pripritty not 


ſome aid, to ſettle the Signification of Lan- 

cvage-; and it cannot be denied, but that in 
ſome Meaſure it does. Common Uſe regulates :: 

the Meaning of Words pretty well for common Converſation; 
at no body having an Authority to eſtabliſh the preciſe Sig- 
nication of Words, nor determine to what Ideas any one ſhall 
annex them, common Uſe is not ſufficient to adjuſt them to 
Philoſophical Diſcourſes ; there being ſcarce any Name, of any 
rery complex Idea (to ſay nothing of others) which, in common 
Uſe, has not a great Latitude, and which keeping within the 


a ſufficient Re- 


Bounds of Propriety, may not be made the Sign of far different 


las, Beſides, the Rule and Meaſure of Propriety itſelf being 
no where eſtabliſhed, it is often Matter of Diſpute, whether 
this or that way of uſing a Word, be Propriety of Speech, or 
no. From all which, it is evident, that the Names of ſuch kind 
of very complex Ideas, are naturally liable to this Imperfection, 
o be of doubtful and uncertain Signification : and even in Men, 
that have a Mind to underſtand one another, do not always 
tand for the ſame Idea in Speaker and Hearer. Though the 
Names Glory and Gratitude be the ſame in every Man's Mouth 
rough a whole Country, yet the complex collective 1dea, 
Which every one thinks on, or intends. by that name, is ap- 
prently very different in Men uſing the ſame Language. 0 5 
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Cot 5 F. 9. The way alſo wherein the Names 
S = learning 27 | mixed Modes are ordinarily learned, dbes not 
: RY £ Names contri- little contribute 19 the Doubifulneſs of their Sig 
cf ' 2" "5p 2@ Butes alſo to {5 mfication. For if we will obſerve how Childre 


| 7 3 7 Abe Doubt fil , 


3 


{ "Tdea, and then repeat to them, the Name that ſtands for it, a 
: I jute, Stoeet, Milk, Sugar, Cat, Dog. But as for mixed Modes 
eſpecially the moſt material of them, moral Words, the Sound: 
are uſually learned firſt, and then to know what complex Idea 
they ftand for, they are either beholden to the Explication o 
WT 7 others, or (which happens for the moſt part) are left to thei 
WH 7% own Obſervation and Induſtry ; which being little laid out i 
| „ the ſearch of the true and preciſe Meaning of Names, thoſe 
; | moral Words are, in moſt Men's Mouths, little more thz 
bare Sounds; or when they have any, it is for the moſt par 
but a very looſe and undetermined, and conſequently obſcure 
and confuſed Signification. And even thoſe themſelves, wht 
have with more Attention ſettled their Notions, do yet hard] 
EE avoid the Inconvenience, to have them ſtand for complex 1dea 
| | different from thoſe which other, even intelligent and ſtudiou 
= | | Men, make them the Signs of. Where ſhall one find any, ei 
WEE ther controverſial Debate, or familiar Diſcourſe, concerning Hon 
TE +: our, Faith, Grace, Religion, Church, &c. wherein it is not eaſ 
LS 71. to obſerve thegdifferent Notions Men have of them ; which i 
| W 2 nothing but thts, that they are not agreed in the Significatior 
| W 1 of thoſe Words; nor have in their Minds the ſame comple 


— ee 
eee 
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1 . Ideas which they make them ſtand for; and ſo all the Conte 
1 that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of a Sound 
1 And hence we ſee, that in the Interpretation of Laws, whe 
ther Divine or Human, there is no end; Cömments begs 
Comments, and Explications make new Matter for Expli 
cations: And of limiting, diſtinguiſhing; varying the Signi 
cation of theſe moral Words, there is no end. Theſe Ideas 
„ | Men's Making, are, by Men ſtill having the ſame Power, mul 
=>; | tiplied in infinitum Many a Man, who was pretty well ſatif 
1 | fied of the meaning of a Text of Scripture, or Clauſe in t 
1 Code, at firſt reading, has, by conſulting Commentaton 
1 = quite loſt the Senſe of it, and by thoſe Elucidations, give 
| . | riſe or increaſe to his Doubts, and drawn Obſcurity upon t 
1 Place. I ſay not this, that I think Commentaries needleſ 
+1 | but to ſhew how uncertain the Names of mixed Modes on 
| | N | rall 


learn Languages, we Thall find, that to make 
them underſtand what the Names of ſimple dead 
or Subſtances, ſtand for, People ordinarily 


ſhew them the thing whereof they would have them have thi 
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mes rally are, even in the Mouths of thoſe who had both the — 14 
not FF tention and Faculty of ſpeaking as clearly as mee W. „ 
ur Sig capable to expreſs their Ri ee ; 
hildreſ F. 10. What Obſcurity this has unavoidab y ior one AK, 
> Make brought upon the Writings of Men, who have. Hence ng... 

e Ldeai lived in remote Ages, and different Countries, it voidable 65. 3 

Inari will be needleſs to take Notice: ſince the nume 5 bs encie . 

ave thi] rous Volumes of learned Men, employing 8 

rit, 2Y Thoughts that way, are Proofs more than enough to ew 

Medes what Attention, Study, Sagacity, and Reaſoning are required, 

SoundY to find out the true meaning of Ancient Authors, But there 

X Ideas being no Writings we have any great concernment to be ve 

tion of ſollicitous about the meaning of, but thoſe that contain either 

0 thei Truths we are required to Rive or Laws we ateda_ obey, X x. X * 
Hut i and draw Inconveniences on us when we miſtake or tranſprefs, 
„ thol we may be leſs anxious about the Senſe of other 7 — 
re than who writing but their own Opinions, we are under no greater - 3 "Wi 
oft par neceſſity to know them, than they to know ours. Our good 1 
obſcurq or evil depending not on their Decrees, we may ſafely be igno- = | 
s, WHY rant of their Notions: And therefore in the reading of them, 
t hard! if they do not uſe their Words with a due clearneſs and per- 
x Idea ſpicuity, we may lay them aſide, and without yy . 


ſtudiouſf done them, reſolve thus with ourſelves, 0 | 
any, ei aa ls 


ig Hos Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi. | 

not eaſ Ci 11. If the Si nification of the Names of mixed Modes be 

yhich | uncertain, we Sig there are no real Sg in Na- 

ficatioſſ ture, to which thoſe Ideas are referred, and by Which they may 
be adjuſted, the Names of Sub/tanees are of a doubtful 4 cr | 

tian, for a contrary Reaſon, vz. becauſe the ideas they = 

for are ſuppoſed conformable to the Reality of Things, and are 1 

referred to Standards made by Nature. In our Ideas of Sub- 2, 7 ö 
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ſelves, if we will have our Names to be the Signs of them, and 
ſtand for them, Here, it is true, we have Patterns to follow z 

but Patterns that will make the Signification of their. — A 2 
mery uncertain: For Names mult de of a very unſteady and „ 
Lale harious meaning, if the Ideas they ſtand for be reſerra to 7 5 F - 1 
ee 0 ſtandards without us, that either cannot be known at folly * n Af 
es f be been 11 imperfecih N 3 EOS. E 21 5 4 *Þ 


ſtances we have not the Liberty as in mixed Modes, to frame n 4 
what Combinations we think fit, to be the characteriſtical py 7 
Notes, to rank and denominate Things by. In theſe we muſt 44 _ 
follow Nature, ſuit our complex Ideas to real Exiſtences, and , * 
regulate the Signification of their Names by the Things them- ct; 1 1} 
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2 FS. 12. The Names of Subſtances have, as has 
Names of Sub. been ſhewed, a double Reference in their or- 
fancerreferred, dinary Uſe. | 


22 „%%, Firft, Sometimes they are made to ſtand 
Lets for, and ſo their Signification is ſuppoſed to 
Prue th agree to, The real Conſtitution of Things, from 


which all their Properties flow, and in which 
they all centre, But this real Conſtitution, or (as it is apt to 


be called) Eſſence, being utterly unknown to us, any Sound 
that is put to ſtand forit, muſt be vey uncertain in its Appli- 
cation; and it will be impoſſible to know, what Things are, 


or ought to be called an Horſe, or Antimony, when thoſe 


all. And therefore, in this Suppoſition, the Names of Sub- 
ſtances being referred to Standards that cannot be known, 
their Significations can never be adjuſted and eſtabliſhed by 
thoſe Standards. . . 
Fi. 13. Secondly, The ſimple Ideas that are 
Secondly, To co- found to co: exiſt in Subflances, being that 
exiſting Qua- which their Names immediately lignify, theſe, 
ities, which as united in the ſeveral Sorts of Things, ar: 
are known but the proper Standards to which their Names are 
imperfectly. referred, and by which their Significations, 
may beſt be rectified. But neither will theſc 
Archetypes ſo well ſerve to this Purpoſe, as to leave theſe 
Names, without very various and uncertain Signification. 
Becauſe theſe ſimple Ideas that co-exiſt, and are united in 
the ſame Subject, being very numerous, and having all an 
equal Right to go into the complex ſpeciſic Idea, which the 
ſpecifick Name is to ſtand for, Men, though they propoſe to 
themſelves the very ſame Subject to confider, yet frame very 
different Ideas about it; and ſo the Name they uſe for it, 


unavoidably comes to have, in ſeveral Men, very different Sig- 


nifications. The ſimple Qualities, which make up the complex 
Ideas, being moſt of them Powers, in relation to hs ns 


which they are apt to make/in, or receive from other Bodies, 


are almoſt infinite. He that ſhall but obſerve, what a great 
Variety of Alterations any one of the baſer Metals is apt to 
receive, from the different Application only of Fire; and how 
much a greater Number of Changes any of them will receive 
in the Hands of a Chymiſt, by the Application of other Bodies, 
will not think it ſtrange, that I count the Properties of an 
ſort of Bodies not eaſy to be collected, and completely know! 
by the ways of enquiry, Which our Faculties are * 


Words are put for real Eſſences, that we have no Ideas of at 
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They being therefore at leaſt ſo many, that no Man can know 

the preciſe and definite Number, they are differently diſco- 

vered by different Men, according to their various Skill, At- 

tention, and ways of handling; who therefore cannot chuſe 2 
but have different Ideas of the ſame Subſtance, and therefore IT 
make the Signification of its common Name very various and 
uncertain. 5 


bliſhed the right Signification of the Word Gu Or who ſhall 
be the Judge to determine? Each has his Standard in Nature, 
which he appeals to, and with Reaſon thinks he has the ſame 
right to put into his complex Idea, ſignified by the Word Gala, 

| thoſe Qualities which upon Trial he has found united; as ano- 
ther, who has not ſo well examined, has to leave them out; or 
a third, who has made other Trials, has to put in others. For 
the Union in Nature of theſe Qualities, being the true Ground 
of their Union in one complex Idea, who can ſay, one of 
them has more Reaſon to be put in, or left out, than another ? 
From whence it will always unavoidably follow, that the com- 
plex Ideas of Subſtances in Men ufing the ſame Name for 
them, will be very various; and ſo the Significations of thoſe 


1 A ee ds 

. I4. Befides, there is ſcarce any particular  _! 

thing exiſting, which in ſome of Ide 7 Third, Te 8 8 
was, does not communicate with a greater, and 7 "ng Wyo — | 
in others with a leſs Number of particular Be- pn Jug , 

ings: Who ſhall determine in this Caſe, which" gb. 

are thoſe that are to make up the preciſe Col! 

lection, that is to be ſignified - Soma ſpecifick Name: ot can 

with any juſt Authority preſcribe, which obvious or commen - 
Qualities are to be left out; or which mote ſecret, or mere 
particular, are to be put into the Signification of the Name of 

any Subſtance? All wich bi Sip Kadom or never fail to pro- 


. 


ae that various and doubtful Signiflcation in the Names of Sub> | 
fares, which cauſes ſuch Uncertalnty, Diſputes, of Miſtakes, 
Wien we come to a Philoſophical Uſe of them. A X * ** 
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84 Vnperfection of Words. | 
4 §. 15. It is true, as to Civil and common Cunder- 


With this Im- ſation, the general Names of Subſtances, regu- 


perfeetion 4% lated in their ordinary Signification by ſome 

| 83 1 _ obvious Qualities, (as by the Shape and Figure 
3 avell for Phe. in Things of known ſeminal Propagation, and t 
/  «Jefepbical Lie. in other Subſtances, for the moſt Part b Co- 4 
lour, joined with ſome other ſenſil uali- el 
ties) de ell enough to deſign the Things Men would be under- 1 
. 10 to ſpeak of: And ſo they uſually conceive well enough c 
the Subſtances meant by the Word Gold, or Apple, to diſtin- | C 
guiſh the one from the other. But in Philoſophical Enquiries wi 
and Debates, where general Truths are to be eſtabliſhed, 90 
and Conſequences drawn from Poſitions laid down, there d 
the preciſe Signification of the Names of Subſtances will be pa 
found, not only not to be well z/tabliſhed, but alſo very hard in, 
to be ſo. For Example, he that ſhall make Malleableneſs, pla 
or a certain Degree of Fixedneſs, a part. of his complex _ 
: Idea of Gold, may make Propoſitions concerning Gold, and ſs 
draw Conſequences from them, that will truly and clearly I t 
follow from Gold, taken in ſuch a Signification : But yet vel! 
ſuch as another Man can never be forced to admit, nor be _ 
convinced of their Truth, who makes not Malleableneſs, or Pea 
the ſame Degree of Fixedneſs, part of that complex Idea that Fuſ. 
he Name Gola, in his uſe of it, ſtands for. „„ Mat 
| §. 16. This is a natural and almoſt unavoid- they 
Liſtance Li. able Imperfection in almoſt all the Names ſo ez 
guor of Nerves. of Subſtances, in all Languages whatſoever, by F 
„ which Men will eaſily find, when once paſſing from confuſed Spec, 
if _ or looſe Notions, they come to more ſtrict and cloſe Enquiries. ſuch 
'F For then they will be convinced how doubtful and obſcure thole Vie 
| Words are in their Signification, which in ordinary uſe appeared fans 
very clear and determined. I was once in a Meeting of very ſtrait! 
/ learned and ingenious Phyſicians, where by chance there aroſe | the fa 
I 2 Queſtion, whether any Liquor paſſed thro' the Filaments of its Ne 
| tze Nerves. The Debate having been managed a good while, 2 Col 
4 7 by Variety of Arguments on both ſides, I (who had been uſed reſt : 
do ſuſpect that the greateſt part of Diſputes were more about the inſepa 
Significationof Words, than areal Difference in the Conception be put 
5 of Things) deſired, That before they went any further on in the W 
4 this Diſpute, they would firſt examine, and eſtabliſh among Finger 
6 them, what the Word Liquor ſignified. They at firſt were 2 | Coloui 
1 little ſurprized at the Propoſal; and had they been Perſons nd 80 
3 ä leſs ingenious, they might perhaps have taken it for a very Liquor 
1 frivolous or extravagant one: Since there was no one pw 28 
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that thought not himſelf to underſtand very perfectly, what the 
word Liquor ſtood for; which, Ithink too, none of the moſt per- 
plexed Names of Subſtances. However they were pleaſed to 
comply with my Motion, and upon Examination found, that 
the Signification of that Word was not ſo ſettled and certain, as 
they had all imagined; but that each of them made it a Sign 
of a different complex Idea. This made them perceive, that 
the main of their, Diſpute was about the Signification of that 
Term; and that they differed very little in their Opinions, 
concerning ſome fluid and ſubtile Matter, paſſing through the 
Conduits of the Nerves; though it was not fo eafy to agree 
whether it was to be called Liquor, or no; a thing, which when 
conſidered, they thought it not worth the contending about. 
F. 17. How much this is the Caſe in the greateſt : 
part of Diſputes, that Men are engaged fo hotly 
in, I ſhall, perhaps, have an Occitan in another 
place to take Notice. Let us only here conſider a little more 
exactly the forementioned Inſtance of the Word Gold, and we 
ſhall ſee how hard it is preciſely to determine its Signification. 
think all agree, to make it ſtand for a Body of a certain. 
ellow ſhining Colour; which being the Idea to which Chil. 
ren have annexed that Name, the ſhining yellow part of a 
Peacock's Tail is properly to them Gold. Others finding 
Fuſibility joined-with that yellow Colour in certain Parcels of 
Matter, make of that Combination a complex Idea to which 
they give the Name Gold, to denote a ſort of Subſtances ; and 
ſo exclude from being Gold all ſuch yellow ſhining Bodies, as 
by Fire will be reduced to Aſhes; and admit to be of that 
Spectes, or to be comprehended under that Name Cola, only 
ſuch Subſtances as, having that ſhining yellow Colour, will by 
Fire be reduced to Fuſion, and not to Aſhes. - Another by the 
lame Reaſon adds the Weight, which being a Quality, as 
ſtraitly joined with that Colour, as its Fuſibility, he thinks has 
the ſame Reaſon to be joined in its Idea, and to be ſignified by 
its Name: And therefore the other made up of Body, of ſu 
a Colour and Fuſibility, to be imperfect; and fo on of all the 
reſt: Wherein no one can ſhew a reaſon why ſome_of the 
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they are both of them nothing, but the Relation which that 


: 2510 comes to be a Part of the Eilence ſignified by the Word 


© the Names of Subſtances naturally ſo perplexed, and gives 
with, the Uſe and Signification of the Names of ſimple Ideas: 


ed. But what preciſe Collection of ſimple Ideas, Moe, 
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Subſtance has to two other Bodies, which have a Power to 
operate differently upon it. For by what right is it, that Fuſi- 


od, and Solubility but a Property of it? Or why is its Colour 
art of the Eſſence, and its e lens bo: a Property? 
That which I mean, is this, That theſe being all but Proper- 
ties, depending on its real Conſtitution: and nothing but Pow- 
ers, either active or paſhve, in reference to other Bodies, no 
one has Authority to determine the Signification of the Word 
Gold, (as referred to ſuch a Body exiſting in Nature) more to 
one Collection of Ideas to be found in that Body, than to 
another: Whereby the Signification of that Name muſt un- 
avoidably be very uncertain. Since, as has been ſaid, ſeveral 
People obſerve {ſeveral Properties in the ſame Subſtance, and 
J think, I may ſay, no-body all. And therefore have but 
very imperfect Deſcriptions of Things, and Words- have very 
uncertain Significations. n 3 
$. 18. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to 
The Names of obſerve, what has been before remarked, viz. 
ſimple Ideas 7 That the Names of oy, Ideas are, of all 
leaſt doubtful. others, the leaf? liable to Miſtales, and that for 
theſe Reaſons, Az, becauſe the Ideas they 
ſtand for, being each but one ſingle Perception, are much eaſier 
got and more clearly retained, than the more complex ones, 
and therefore are not liable to the uncertainty which uſually 
attends thoſe compounded ones of Subſtances of Mixed Modes, 
in which the preciſe Number of ſimple /deas that make them 
up, are not eaſily agreed, and ſo readily kept in the Mind, 
And, S:condly, Becauſe they are never referred to any other 
Eſſence, but barely that Perception they immediately fignify: 
Which Reference is that which renders the Signihcation of 


| — 8 


occaſion to ſo many Diſputes. Men that do not perverſſy 
uſe their Words, or on purpoſe ſet themſelves to cavil, ſel- 
dom miſtake in any Language, which they are acquainted 


White and Sweet, Yellow and Butter, carry a very obvious 
meaning with them, which every one preciſely comprehends, 
or eaſily perceives he is ignorant of, and ſeeks to be inform- 
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or Frugality, ſtands: for in another's Uſe, is not ſo certainly 
known. And however we are apt to think, we well e- 
nough know, what is meant by Gold or Iron; yet the preciſe 

complex 
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complex Idea, others make them the Signs of, is not ſo cer- 4 
tain: And I believe it is very ſeldom that in Speaker and Hear- 
er, they ſtand for exactly the ſame Collection. Which muſt 
needs produce Miſtakes and Diſputes, when they are made uſe 
of in Diſcourſes, wherein Men have to do with univerſal Pro- 

ſitions, and would ſettle in their Minds univerſal Truths 
and conſider the Conſeq 2 Pay follow from them. P 

§. 19. By the ſame Rule, ames of fm. „ 
1 = neut to thoſe of ſample EE 4 _ inde 3 
liable to Doubt and Uncertainty, eſpecially thoſe Modeés. | 
of Figure and Number, of which Men have o 
clear and diſtin& Ideas. Whoever, that had a Mind to un- 
derftand them, miſtook the ordinary meaning of Seven, or a 
Triangle: And in general the leaſt compounded Ideas in every 
kind have the leaſt dubious Names. „„ : 

FS. 20. Mixed Modes therefore, that are made The 
up but of a few and obvious ſimple Ideas, have * Ag of . 
uſually Names of no very. uncertain Significa- Van 7 
tion. But the Names of Mixed Modes, which compounded 
comprehend a great Number of ſimple Ideas, mixed Modes: 
are commonly of a very doubtful and undeter- and Subſtances 
mined meaning, as has been ſhewn. The | 25 
Names of Subſtances, being annexed to Ideas, that are neither 
the real Eſſences, nor exact Repreſentations of the Patterns 
they are referred to, are liable yet to greater Imperfection and 
CO eſpecially when we come to a Philoſophical uſe 

them. Cee WY 

S8. 21. The great Diſorder that happens in our . . 7 

Na of He. veg proceeding for the maſt pal 3 
part from our want of Knowledge, and Inability charged upon 
to penetrate into their real Conſtitutions, it may oral. n 
probably be wondered, Ay 1 charge this as an N 
Imperfection, rather «pon our Wards than Underſtandings. This 
Exception has ſo much appearance of Juſtice, that I think 
myſelf obliged to give a Reaſon, why I have followed this 
| Method. muſt confeſs then, that when I firſt began this 
Diſcourſe of the Underſtanding, and a good while after, I had 
not the leaſt Thought that any Conſideration of Words was 
at all neceſſary to it. But when having paſſed over the Ori- 
pon and Compoſition of our Ideas, I began to examine the 
Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge. I found it had fo 
near a Connexion with Words, that unleſs their Force and 
Manner of Signification were firft well obſerved, there could 


be very little faid clearly and pertinently concerning Know- 
| | | G 4 7 lledge: 
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88 Imberfection of Words. 
/ ledge : which being converſant about Truth, had conſtantly 
/ to do with Propoſitions. And tho' it terminated in Things, 


. yet it was for the moſt part ſo much b 
ords, that they ſeemed ſcarce ſeparable from our general 


5 : 
This ſhould 
/ teach us Mode- 

ration in im- 


Authors. . 


the Intervention of 


Knowledge. At leaſt they interpoſe themſelves ſo much be- 


tween our Underſtanding, and the Truth, which it would 


contemplate and apprehend, that like the dedium through 
which viſible Objects paſs, their Obſcurity and Diſorder does 


not ſeldom caſt a Miſt before our Eyes, and impoſe upon our 


Underſtandings. If we conſider, in the Fallacies Men put 
upon themſelves, as well as others, and the Miſtakes in Men's 
Diſputes and Notions, how great a part is owing to Words, 
and their uncertain or miſtaken Significations, we ſhall have 
Reaſon to think this no ſmall obſtacle in the Way to Know- 


ledge, which, I conclude, we are the more carefully to be 
warned of, becauſe it has been ſo far from being taken Notice 


of as an Inconvenience, that the Arts of improving it have 


been made the Buſineſs of Men's Study; and obtained the 
Reputation of Learning and Subtlety, as we ſhall ſee in the fol- 


lowing Chapter. But I am apt to imagine, that were the Im- 
perfections of Language, as the Inſtrument of Knowledge, 


more thoroughly weighed, a great many of the Controver- 


fies that make ſuch a Noiſe in the World, would of themſelves 
ceaſe ; and the way to Knowledge, and perhaps, Peace too, 
Jie a great deal opener than it does. : £1 
I. 22. Sure I am, that the Signification of 
Words, in all Languages, depending very much 
on the Thoughts, Notions, and Ideas of him 


5 that uſes them, muſt unavoidably be of great 
7 3 _ uncertainty to Men of the ſame eee and 


Country. This is ſo evident in the Greet Au- 
thors, that he that ſhall peruſe their Writings 
will find in almoſt every one of them a diſtinct Language, tho 
the ſame Words. But when to this natural Difficulty in every 
Country, there ſhall be added different Countries and remote 
Ages, wherein the Speakers and Writers had very different No- 
tions, Tempers, Cuſtoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, 
Sc. every one of which influenced the Signification of their 
Words chew; though to us now they are Joſt and unknown, it 
would become us to be choritable ene to another in our Interpretations 
or Miſunderſlanding of thoſe antient Writings, which, though 
of great Concernment to be underſtood, are liable to the 


\ unavoidable Difficulties of Speech, which, (if we except the 
VN on of ſimple Idas, and ſome very obvious Things) is not 


- 
. 
- 


capable 
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capable without'a conſtant defining the Terms, of conveying. 
the Senſe and Intention of the Speaker, without any manner of 
doubt and uncertainty to the Hearer.' And in Diſcourſes of 


Religion, Law, and Morality, as are Matters of the 1-38 
higheſt Concernment, ſo there will be ifficulty. 2 1 1 
F. 23. The Volumes of Interpreters, and Commentators b n 1 


the Old and New Teſtamentꝗ are but too manifeſt Proofs of | 
this. Tho? every, thing ſaid in| the Text be infallibly true, yet I 
the Reader may be, nay, cannqt chuſe but be very fallible in „ 


— — 
= 


the underſtanding of it. Nor js it to be wofidered, that the | 
Will of GO D, when clothed)}in Words, ſhould be liable to | 
that doubt and uncertainty, which unavoidably attends that 
ſort of Conveyance ; when even his Son, whilſt clothed in | 
Fleſh, was ſubject to all the Frgilties and Inconveniencies of =. | T 
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human Nature, Sin excepted. And we ought to magnify his |; 
Goodneſs, that he hath. ſpread Hefore all the World, ſuch le: 1 
ible Characters of his Works ad Providence, and given all 1 
ankind ſo ſufficient a light of Reaſon, that they to whom 


this written Word never came, cpuld not, (whenever they ſet '$ 
themſelves to ſearch) either doubſ of the Being of a G OD, or 1 
of the Obedience due to him. Since then the Precepts of Na- 4 
tural Religion are plain, and very intelligible to all Mankind, 1 
and ſeldom come to be contrqverted; and other revealed [i 
Truths, which are conveyed to us by Books and Languages, 1 
are liable to the common and na 1 Obſcurities and Difficul- 1 
ties incident to Words, methinksg| it would become us to be 1 
more careful and diligent in obſfrving the former, and leſs "a i 
magiſterial, poſitive, and imperfous,. in impoſing our own | - 8 
. denſe and Interpretations of the litter. rs _- 
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\. I. Bray the ImperfeCtion that is natu- Abuſe of nt 


rally in Language, and the Obſcu- % 


rity and Confuſion that is ſo hard to 85 
be avoided in the Uſe of Words, thery are ſeveral wilful Faults 
and Neglefts which Men are guilty of, in this way of Commu- 


nication, whereby they render theſe Signs leſs clear and diſtin _ 
in their Signification, than naturally they need to be, x 1 
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and their appropriated Uſe, not to ſtand for any cleaFand di- 


way of common Apprehenſions, or to ſupport ſome ſtrange 


and Moral Philoſophers of theſe latter Ages may be compre- 


hended) have wherewithal abundantly to content him. 


who take ſo little care to lay by Words, which in their primary 


that though they have learned thoſe Sounds, and have them 
ready at their Tc 


laid up in their Minds, which are to be expreſſed to others 


by them. | 


T's $. 2. Firſt, In this kind, the firſt and moſt 
. palpable Abuſe is, the uſing of Words without 
without clear clear and diſtinct Jaeas; or, which is worſe, 
Ideas. Signs Without any thing ſignified. Of theſe 

+. there are two Sorts : MT „„ 

I. One may obſerve, in all Languages, certain Words, that, 
if they be examined, will be found, in their firſt Original, 


ſtinct Ideas. Theſe, for the moſt part, the ſeveral Se&s of Phi- 
lofophy and Religion have introduced. For their Authors, or 
Promoters, either affecting ſomething ſingular, and out of the 


Opinions, or cover ſome Weakneſs of their Hypotheſis, ſeldom 
fail to Coin new Words, and ſuch as, when they come to be ex- 
amined, may juſtly be called :n/jgnificant Terms. For having 
either had no ed Collection of Ideas annexed to them, 
when they were firſt invented; or at leaſt ſuch as, if well ex- 
amined, will be found inconſiſtent, it is no wonder if after- 
wards, in the vulgar Uſe of the ſame Party, they remain empty 
Sounds, with little or no Signification, amongſt thoſe who think 
It enough to have them often in their Mouths, as the diſtin- 
guiſhing Characters of their Church, or School, without much 
troubling their Heads to examine what are the preciſe Ideas 
they ftand for. I ſhall not need here to heap up Inſtances, 
every one's Reading and Converſation will ſufficiently furniſh 
him : Or if he wants to be better ſtored, the great Mint- 
Maſters of theſe kind of Terms, I mean the School-Men and 
Metaphyfictans, (under which, I think, the diſputing Natural 


F. 3. II. Others there be, who extend this abuſe yet farther, 


Notation have ſcarce any clear and diſtinct Ideas which they | 
are annexed to, that by an unpardonable Negligence, they 
familiarily 2 MWords, which the Propriety of Language has 
affixed to very important Ideas, without any diſtinct Meaning at 
all. Wiſdom, Glory, Grace, &c. are Words frequent enough 
in every Man's Mouth; but if a great many of thoſe who uſe 
them, ſhould be aſked what they mean by them, they would 
be at a ſtand, and not know what to anſwer : A plain Proof, 


ongue's end, yet there are no determined dra 


$. 4: 
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4. Men having been accuſſomed from their „„ 
c. to learn Weeds, which are eaſily got and ee Ex: | 
retained, before they knew, or had framed the Names before 
complex Ideas, to which they were annexed, or she Ideas they 
which were to be found in the Things they were Belong to. 
thought to and for, they uſually continue to do ſo . 
all their Lives, and without taking the Pains neceſſary to ſettle 
in their Minds determined Ideas, they uſe their Words for ſuch 
unſteady and confuſed Notions as they have, contenting them- 
ſelves with the ſame Words other People uſe ; as if their very 
Sound neceſſarily carried with it conſtantly the ſame Meaning. 
This, though Men make a ſhift with in the ordinary Occur- 
rences of Life, where they find it neceſſary to be underſtood, 
and therefore they make Signs till they are ſo : Vet this Inſig- 
niſicancy in their Words, when they come to reaſon. con- 
cerning either their Tenets or Intereft, manifeſtly fills their 
Diſcourſe with abundance of empty unintelligible Noiſe and 
Jargon, eſpeciallyin Moral Matters, where the Words, for the 
8 part, ſtanding for arbitrary and numerous Collections of 
Ideas not regularly and permanently united in Nature, their 
bare Sounds are often only thought on, or at leaſt very obſcure 
and uncertain Notions annexed to them. Men take the Words 
they find in uſe amongſt their Neighbours; and that they may 
not ſeem ignorant what they ſtand for, uſe them confidently 
without much troubling their Heads about a certain fixed 
Meaning; whereby, beſides the eaſe of it, they obtain this 
Advantage, That as in ſuch Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the 


Right, ſo they are as ſeldom to be conyinced that they are in 
the Wrong; it being all one To go about to draw thoſe Men 
out of their Miſtakes, who have no ITettled Notions, as to diſ- 


pollels a Vagrant of his Habitation; who has Ro ſettled abode. 
This I gueſs to be ſo; and eveFy one may obſerve in himſelf 


and others, whether it be or no. 
F. 5. Secondly, Another great Abuſe of Words | 
is, Inconſtancy in the uſe of them. It is hard to Secondly, La- 
find a Diſcourſe written of any Subject, eſpecial- feady Applica» 
pl of Controverſy, wherein one ſhall not ob- 2% of them. 
erve, if he read with Attention, the ſame Words 
(and thoſe commonly the moſt material in the Diſcourſe, and 
upon which the. Argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one 
Collection of ſinple Ideas, and ſometimes for another, which 
is a perfect Abuſe of Language. Words being intended for 
Signs of my Ideas, to make them known to others, not by any 
natural Signification, but by a voluntary Impoſition, it is plain 

| | | : cheat 
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cheat and abuſe, when J make them ſtand ſometimes for one 
thing, and ſometimes for another ; the wilful doing-whereof 
can be imputed to nothing but great Folly, or great Diſho- 


neſty. And a Man, in his Accompts with another, may, with 


as much fairneſs, make the Characters of Numbers ſtand fome- 
times for one, and ſometimes for another Collection of Units, 


(v. g. this Character 3 ſtands ſometimes for three, ſometimes 


for four, and ſometimes for eight) as in his Diſcourſe, or Rea- 
ſoning, make the ſame Words ſtand for different Collections of 


fimple Ideas. If Men ſhould do fo in their Reckonings. I won- 


der who would have to do with them? One who would fpeak 
thus in the Affairs and Buſineſs of the World, and call 8 fome- 
times ſeven, and ſometimes nine, as beſt ſerved his Advantage, 
would preſently have clapped upon him one of the two Names 
Men conſtantly are diſguſted with. And yet in Arguings, and 
learned Conteſts, the ſame ſort of proceeding paſſes commonly 
for Wit and Learning; but to me it appears a greater Difho- 
neity than the miſplacing of Counters, in the caſting up a 
Debt ; and the Cheat the greater, by how much Truth is of 

ater a _ Value than Money. TC 

; yd. 6. Thirdly Another abuſe of Language, is an 
FO; 2 'y affected Obſcurity, by either applyin g old Words 
by wreng Appli- to new and unuſual Significations, or introducing 


" cates. new and ambiguous Terms, without defining 


13 
T 


C it has been made uſe of and fitted to perplex the Signi- 


either; or elſe putting them ſo together, as may 
confound their ordinary meaning. Tho' the Peripatetick Phi- 
loſophy has been moſt eminent in this way, yet other Sects 
have not been wholly clear of it. There is ſcarce any of them 
that are not cumbered with ſome Difficulties, (ſuch is the Im- 
perfection of Human Knowledge) which they have been fain 


to cover with Obſcurity of Terms, and to confound the Signi- 


fication of Words, which, like a Miſt before People's Eyes, 
might hinder their weak parts from being diſcover'd. That 
Body and Extenſem in common uſe ſtand for two diſtinct Idas, 
is plain to any one that will but reflect a little. For were 
their Signification preciſely the ſame, it would be proper and 
as intelligible to ſay, the Body of an Extenſion, as the Exten- 
fion of a Body; and yet there are thoſe who find it neceſſary 
to confound their Signification. To this abuſe, and the Mi- 
chiefs of confounding the Signification of Words, Logick and 
the liberal Sciences, as they have been handled in the Schools, 


| have given Reputation; and the admired Art of Diſputing 


hath added much to the natural Imperfection of Languages, 


fication 
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Abuſe of Words. — 
fication of Words, more than to diſcover the Knowledge and 
Truth of Things: And he that will look into that fort of 
learned Writings, will find the Words there much more ob- 
ſcure, uncertain, and undetermined in their Meaning, than 
they are in ordinary Converſation. ö ⁵— 

4 7. This is unavoidably to be ſo, where Lbs. 
Men's Parts and Learning are eſtimated by Dip zs, 
their Skill in Diſputing. And if Reputation and much contritu- 
Reward ſhall attend theſe Conqueſts, which red te this, 


who had Truth on his ſide, but the laſt Word in the Diſpute. 
$. 8. This, tho” a very uſeleſs Skill, and that Callin 15 "> DM 
thetyes. 


SN. 


leſs the Fong of new Words, where they produced no new 
Things to app 


F$. 9. For notwithſtanding theſe learned Diſ-' . 7,00. 
Nn theſe all- Knowing Doctors, it was to the = eue 
unſcholaſtick Stateſman, that the Governments fits Society. - : 
of the World owed their Peace, Defence and 8 
Liberties; and from the illiterate and contemned Mechanick, 
(a Name of Diſgrace) that they received the N 
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; of uſeful Arts. Nevertheleſs, this artificial Tgnorance, and 
E learned Gibberiſh, prevailed mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by .he 


| pitch of Authority and Dominion they have attained, than by 
| amuſing the Men of Buſineſs, and Ignorant, with hard Words, 
or imploying the Ingenious and Idle in intricate Diſputes, about 


= jn that endleſs Labyrinth. Beſides, there is no ſuch 18 to 
o- 


1 3 gain Admittance, or give Defence to ſtrange and abſurd 
bl +! 
\ fe treats more like the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, 


. 0 | than the Fortreſſes of fair Warriors; which if it be hard to 
5 get them out of, it is not for the Strength that is in them, 

b dut the Briars and Thorns, and the Obſcurity of the Thickets 
they are beſet with. For Untruth being unacceptable to the 


doubtful, and undefined Words: which yet makes theſe Re- 


o 
* 


1 | Mind of Man, there is no other Defence left for Abſurdity, 
. Wut Obſcurityr. e 4 
| $. 10. Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art 


or keeping, even inquiſitive Men, from true 


— rr Knowledge, hath been propagated in the World, 
and Communi- and hath much perplexed, whilſt it pretended 
cation. do inform the Underſtanding, For we ſee, that 

. other well-meaning and wiſe Men, whoſe Edu- 


cation and Parts had not acquired that acuteneſs, could in- 

telligibly expreſs themſelves to one another; and in its plain 

uſe, make a benefit of Language. But tho” unlearned Men 

well enough underſtood the Words White and Black, &c, and 

0 had conſtant Notions of the Ideas ſignified by thoſe Words; 
1 yet there were Philoſophers found, who had Learning and 
f Subtlety enough to prove, that Snow was Mack, i. e. to prove, 
that I bite was black; whereby they had the Advantage to de- 


ſtroy the Inſtruments and means of Diſcourſe, Converſation, 


they did no more but fþftplex and confound the Signification 
of Words, and thereby render Language leſs uſeful, than the 
real Defects of it had made it; a Gift which the [literate had 


not attained to. | 85 3 
FSG. 11. Thefe learned Men did equally in- 
As ueful os ſttruct Men's Underſtandings, and profit 1 55 


A 5 S 
'Þ to confound the . Þ | I 
Þ | Sound of the Lives, as he who ſhould alter the Significa- 


Letters. 
city ofthe Ilterate, Dull ami V ulgar, ſhould in his Writing 
ls og ng 


Inſfruction, and a fi whilſt with great Art and Subtlety 


| /* 7 1tereſt and Artifice of thoſe, who found no eaſier way to that 


N 1 | unintelligible Terms, and holding them perpetually entangled 


trines, as to guard them round about with Legions of obſcure, 
| 
. 
ö 


tion of known Characters, and, by a ſubtle 
Device of Learning, far ſurpaſſing the Capa- 


— 
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ew, that he could put A for B, and D for E, Sc. to the no 
{mall Admiration and Benefit of his Reader. It being as ſenſe- 
leſs to put Black, which is a Word agreed on to ſtand for one 
ſenſible Idea, to put it, I ſay, for another, or the contrary Ida, 
j. e. to call Snow Black, as to put this mark A, which is a Cha- 
racter agreed on to ſtand for one Modification of Sound, made 
by a certain Motion of the Organs of Speech, for B, which 
is agreed on to ſtand for another Modification of Sound, made 
by another certain Motion of the Organs of Speec ' + 
$. 12. Nor hath this Miſchief ſtopped in logi- 7 
cal Niceties, or curious empty Speculations ; it p Reik. 
| hath invaded the great Concernments of human gi and Fuſe 
life and Society; obſcured and perplexed! the fies. 
naterial Truths of Law and Divinity; brought = 
Zonfuſion, Diſorder and Uncertainty into the Affairs of Man- 
kind; and if not a N. ah yet in great Meaſure rendered uſe- 
leſs, thoſe two great Rules, Religiowand uſtice. What have 
the greateſt parts of the Comments and Diſputes upon the 
Laws of GOD and Man, ſerved for, but to make the meaning 
more doubtful, and perplex the Senſe? What have been the 
Effect of thoſe multiplied curious Diſtinctions, and acute Nice - 


in their ordinary Commands, are e i ſpeaking; 
to their People, in their Laws, are not.{o? And as I remark- 


$. 13. Whether any By-Intereſts of theſe Pro- Aud ongb nut 
feſſions have occsſioned this, I will not here ex- 40 pa r 
amine; but I leave it to be conſiderd, whether Learnig . 
it would not be well for Mankind, whoſe concernment it is to 
know Things as they are, and do what they ought, and not to 
ſpend their Lives in talking about them, or toffing Words to 
| and fro; whether it would not be well, I ſay, that the Uſe of 
Words were made plain and direct; and that Language; which 
was given us for the Improvement of Knowledge, and Bend 
of Society, ſhould not be employed to darken Truth, and-unfettle 
Peoples Rights; to raiſę Miſts, and render unintellisible Both 
Moralit and Religion? r that at leaſt, if this will happen, /. 
U ſhould not be thought Learning or Knowledge to do fo? -+ - / , 


§. I. 


|| 
f 
| 


| 
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Fourthly, ta- is, the taking them for Things. This though it. 


Weakneſs of human Underſtanding, ſerves ſo well to palliate 
amongſt thoſe of the ſame Tribe, to ſeem the moſt important 
icant: And ſhould Aerial and Atberial Vehicles come once, by 


where, no doubt thoſe Terms would make Impreſſions on 


Inſtance in 


Alan, to miſkad the Underſtanding, the attentive read- 


(NE Idta diſtin from the Idea of Body! For if the Ideas theſ 


§. 14. Fourthly, Another great Abuſe of Word. 

oy Oe. in ſome degree concerns all Names in general, 
yet more particularly affects thoſe of Subſtances. 

To this Abuſe thoſe Men moſt are ſubject, who confine their 
Thoughts to any one Syſtem, and give themſelves up into a 
firm belief of the Perfection of any received Hypotheſis; 
whereby they come to be perſuaded, that the Terms of that 
Sect are ſo ſuited to the Nature of Things, that they perfect- 
ly correſpond with their real Exiſtence. Who is there, that 
has been bred up in the Peripatetick Philoſophy, who does 
not think the ten Names, under which are, ranked the ten 
Predicaments, to be exactly conformable to the Nature of 
Things? Who is there of that School, that is not perſuaded: 
that ſubſlantial Forms, vegetative Souls, Abhorrence of a Va- 
cuum, intentiona! Species, &c. are ſomething real? Theſ⸗ 
Words Men have learned from their very entrance upon 
Knowledge, and have found their Maſters and Syſtems lay 
great Streſs upon them; and therefore they cannot quit the 
Opinion that they are conformable to Nature, and are the Re- 
preſentations of ſomething that really exiſts. The Platoniſis 
have their Soul ef the Morla, and the Epicureans their endeavour 
towards Motion in their Atoms, when at reſt. There is ſcarce 
any Set in Philoſophy has not a diſtin& Set of Terms that 
others underſtand not. But a Gibberiſh, which in the 


Mens Ignorance, and cover their Errors, comes by familiar uſe 
part of Language, and of all other the Terms the moſt ſigni- 
the prevalency of that Doctrine, to be generally received any 


Mens Minds, ſo as to eſtabliſh them in the Perſuaſion of the 
Reality of ſuch Things, as much as Peripatetick Forms and in- 
tentional Species have heretofare done. 1 hs „ 
g. 15. How much Names taken for things are apt 


| ing of Philoſophical Writers would abundantly 
diſcover ; and that, perhaps, in Words little ſuſpected of any 
ſuch Miſuſe. I ſhall inſtance in one only, and that a very fami- 
liar one. How many intricate Diſputes have there been about 
Matter, as if there were ſome ſuch thing really in Nature, 
diſtin from Body; as it is evident, the Word Matter ſtands for 
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two Terms ſtood for were preciſely the ſame, they might in- 
differently in all Places be put one for another. But we ſee, 

hat tho it be proper to ſay, There is ane Matter 1 Geog Bodies, 
one cannot ſay, There is ane Body of all Matters: We famili- 
arly ſay, one Body is bigger than another; but it ſounds harſh . 
(and I think is never uſed). to ſay one Matter is bigger than 
Whence comes this then? viz. from hence, that 

ho Matter and Body be not really diſtinct, but wherever there 
the one, there is the other; yet Matter and Body ſtand for 

wo different Conceptions, whereof the one is incomplete, and 
ut a part of the other. For Bady ſtands for a ſolid extended\ 
gured Subſtance, whereof Matter is but a partial and more, 
onfuſed Conception, it ſeeming to. me to be uſed for the Sub- 
tance and Solidity of Body, without taking in its Extenſion and 
igure: And therefore it is that ſpeaking of Matter, we 5255 | 
it always as one, becauſe in truth, it expreſly contains nothing, 
ut the Idea of a ſolid Subſtance, which is every where the 
ame, every were uniform. This being our Idea of Matter, we 

o more conceive, or ſpeak of different Matters in the World, 
han we do of different Solidities ; tho? we both conceive, and 
deak of different Bodies, becauſe Extenſion and Figure are 
apable of Variation. But fince Solidity cannot exiſt without 
xtenſion and Figure, the taking Matter to be the Name of 
dmething really exiſting under that Preciſion, has no doubt 
roduced thoſe obſcure and unintelligible Diſcourſes and Diſ- 
utes, which have filled the Heads and Books of Philoſophers _ 
ncerning Materia prima; which Imperfection or Abuſe, how 

r it may concern a great many other general Terms, I leave - 
be conſidered. _ This, I think, I may at leaſt 1 we 
ould have a great many fewer Diſputes in the World, if 
ords were taken for what they are, the Signs of our /deas 
ly, and not for Things themſelves. For when we argue 
out Matter, or any the Tike Term, we truly argue only about 
e Idea we expreſs by that Sound, whether that preciſe dss 


Free to any thing really exiſting in Nature, or no. And if 


len would tell, what Ideas they make their Words ſtand for, 
ere could not be half that Obſcurity or Wrangling, in the 
arch or ſupport of Truth, that there is. 
. 16. But whatever Inconvenience follows from Thi NM I 1 
s miſtake of Words, this I am ſure, that by Errors. lafting: 
nſtant and familiar uſe, they charm Men int 
otions far remote from the Truth of Things. It would be 
ard Matter to perſuade any one that the Words which his 
ther or School-maſter, the 1 of the Pariſh, or ſuch a 
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Reverend Doctor uſed, ſignified 8 that really exiſted in 
Nature: Which, perhaps, is none of the leaſt Cauſes, that Men 
are ſo hardly drawn to quit their Miſtakes, even in Opinions purely 
Philoſophical , and where they have no other Intereſt but Truth, 
For the Words they have a long time been uſed to, remaining 
firm in their Minds, *tis no wonder, that the wrong Notions 
annexed to them (os 3 removed. 5 5 5 . 
85 ' . 17. Fifthly, Another 7 of Words, is 
Fifthly, Ser- he ſetting them in the Place of Ld, which they Ml. 
bog ee by no means ſumfy. We may ob- 
der they can- ſerye, that in the general Names of Subſtan 
ave Hg. erve, that in the genera ames of Su ces, 
whereof the nominal Eſſences are only known M + 
to us, when we put them into Propoſitions, and affirm. or deny p 
0 
m 


any thing about them, we do moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, 
or intend they ſhould ſtand for the real Eſſence of a certain 
ſort of Subſtances. For when a Man ſays, Gold is Malleabl, 
he means and would infinuate ſomething more than this, that 
2 < - « What I call Gold is Mallzable, (though truly it amounts to no A 
;/. more) but would have this underſtood, viz. that Gold, i. e. ti 
wat has the real Eſſence of Gold, is malleable ; which amounts I ge 
to thus much, that allzableneſs depends on, and is inſeparable MM of 
from the real Eſſence of Gold. But a Man not knowing where- 1; 
in that real Eſſence conſiſts, the Connection in his Mind off R. 
Malleableneſs is not truly with an Eſſence he knows not, but ſig 
only with the Sound Gold he puts for it. Thus when we ſay, mi 
that Animal Rationale is, and Animal implume bipes latis unguibu, i to 


is not, a good Definition of a Man; *tis plain, we ſuppoſe the Fo! 

Name Men in this caſe to ſtand for the real Eſſence of a Spe- ano 

cies, and would ſignify,” that a rational Animal better deſcribedMM tir 

that real Eſſence than a two legged Animal with broad Nails, aniſſcret 

without Feathers. For elſe why might not Plato as properly, a 
„ make the Word 4»8paro; or Man, Rand for his complex Idea Pro 
5 made up of the Idas of a Body, diſtinguiſhed from others bi that 
2 a certain Shape and other outward Appearances, as A4r:/ta4,,; 
| \ males the complex 14a, to which he gave the Name & but 
or Man, of Body, and the Faculty of Reaſoning joined toW1!. 7 


it || | \ 8 unleſs the Name dybvpJros or Man, were ſuppoſed tt 
1 WW ' Rand for ſomething elſe, than what it ſignifies; and to be pu 
Le „ in the Place of ſome other thing than the Idea a Man profeſſe 
ne would expreſs by 10 TT TE , 
> ff g. Putting §. 18. 1 is true, the Names of Subſtance! 
them for the would be much” more uſeful, and Propoſition 


3 real Eſſences of made in them much more certain, were the re: leigt 
1 EO Subſtances, Eſſences of Subſtances the Idas in our Minit ha 
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which thoſe 


by a ſecret Suppoſition, to ſtand for a Thi 
Flack as if thereby it made ſome nea 
For though the Wofd Mam or Gold, ſigni 
a complex Idea of Properties, united to 

| is ſcarce any Bo 
Words, but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe N 


Subſtances: Yet there 


thing having the real Eſſe 
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make them ſtand for ſomething, which n 


plex Idea, the Name we uſe car. 
§. 19. This ſhews us the Reaſon wh 
Modes any of the Ideas that make the 
tion of the com plex one, being left ou 
ged, it is allowed to be another thin 


uſe of Wards 
ole Words ignified. And it is for want of thoſe 
Eltences, that our Words convey ſo little RGwledge or Cer. 


no ways be the fig 
27 mixed 
t or chan- 


7 7. e. to be Change of our 
of another Species, as is plain in Chance-me 
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ng having that real 
rer approaches to it. 
fy nothing truly but 

ether in one fort, of 
F in the uſe of theſe. 
| Names to ſtand for a 
ence, on which thoſe Properties de- 
pend. Which is ſo far from diminiſhing the Imperfection of 
our Words, that by a plain Abuſe it add 


s to it, when we would 
ot being in our com- 


ompoli., Herce a 
think every” 


Idea in Sub. 8 


gr weh, ane Bad 
Man-flaughter, Murder, Parricide, Kc. Te enen not to 


Reaſon whereof is, be 


minal Efſence ; and there 


to any other Efſence but that. But in Sub/t 
For tho' in that called Cola, one puts into hi 
another leaves out, and ig verſa; yet M 
think that therefore the Species is chan. 
cretly in their Minds refer that Nam 
to a real immutable Eſſence of a thi 
Properties depend, 
that of Fixedneſs or Solubility in Ag. Regia, 
not in it before, is not thought to 
but only to have a more perfect Idea, b 


fr from helping at all, that it only ſerves t 


5. For by this tacit reference to. the real Eſſence 
of that Species of Bodies, the Word Gold, ( 
br a more or leſs 
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when the Body itſelf is away. For however it may be 
thought all one; yet, if well conſidered, it will be found 
2 quite different thing, to argue about G in Name, and 
about a parcel of the Body itſelf, v. g. a piece of Leaf Gold 
laid before us; though in Diſcourſe we are fain to ſubſtitute 
the Name for the Thing. 1 5 
. $. 20. That which I think very much diſpo- 
The Cauſeof the ies Men to ſubſtitute their Names for the real 
Abuſe, a Sup- Eſſences of Species, is the Suppoſition before- 
pofition of Na- mentioned, that Nature works regularly in the 
ture's work- Production of Things, and ſets the Baundaries 
ing always re- to each of thoſe Species, by giving exactly the 
gularly. ſame real internal Conſtitution to each indivi- 
7 dauual, which we rank under one general Name. 
Whereas any one who obſerves. their different Qualities can 
Hardly doubt, that many of the Individuals, called by the ſame 
Name, are in their internal Conſtitution, as diffcrent one 
from another, as ſeveral of thoſe which are ranked under dif- 
ferent ſpecifick Names. This Suppoſition, however, that the ſame 
preciſe internal Gonſtitution goes always with the ſame ſpecifick Name, 
makes men forward to take thoſe Names for the Repreſentatives 
of thoſe real Eſſences, though indeed they ſignify nothing but W Sg 
the complex Ideas they have in their Minds when they uſe W wat 
them. So that, if I may ſo ſay, ſignifying one thing, and ing 
being ſuppoſed for, or put in the place of another, they can- ¶ deli 
not, but in ſuch a kind of uſe, cauſe a great deal of Uncer- com 
tainty in Men's Diſcourſes; eſpecially in thoſe who have tho- W cell: 
roughly imbibed the Doctrine of ſub/?antial Forms, whereby MW whe 
they firmly imagine the ſeveral Species of Things to be deter- by, 
mined and diſtinguiſhed. Oe „ 
5 $. 21. But however prepoſterous and abſurd it ing 1 
This Abuſe be, to make our Names ſtand for Ideas we have appl. 
1 K. not, or (which is all one) Eſſences that weknow W own. 
falſe Suppe not, it being in effect to make our Words the W comy 
Signs of nothing; yet it is evident to any one MW or In 
who ever ſo little reflects on the uſe Men make of their Words, W regul 
that there is nothing more familiar. When a Man aſks, whe- but 1 
ther this or that thing he ſees, let it be a Drill, or a monſtrous And 
Fætus, be a Man, or no; it is evident, the Queſtion is not, often 
Whether that particular thing agree to his complex Lata, ex- | 


reſſed by the Name Man But whether it has in it the real eve 
Tgence of a Species of Things, which he ſuppoſes his Name are fe 
Man to ftand for. In which way of uſing the Names of Sub- the ſa 


ſtances, there are theſe falſe Suppoſitions contained: 


FA Abuſe of Words, | 101 
_ » Firſt; That there are certain preciſe Eſſences, according 65 

2 which Nature makes all particular Things, and by which they 

d are diſtinguiſhed into Species. That every thing has a real 

d Conſtitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which its ſen- 

d 

© 


ſible Qualities depend, is paſt Doubt: But I think it has been 
proved, that this makes not the Diſtinction of Species, as we 
rank them; nor the Boundaries of their Names. 


be _ Secondly, This tacitly alſo infinuates, as if we had Idas of 
al theſe propoſed Eſſences. For to what Purpoſe elſe is it, to en- | 
e- quire whether this or that Thing have the real Eſſence of the 
ne Species Man, if we did not ſuppoſe that there were ſuch a ſpe- 
es cificx Eſſence known? Which yet is utterly falſe: And there- 
he fore ſuch Application of Names, as would make them ſtand 
i- for Ideas which we have not, muſt needs cauſe great Diſorder 
1e, in Diſcourſes. and Reaſonings about them, and be a great In- 
an convenience in our Communication by Words. 
me F. 22. Sixthly,, There remains yet another Sixthly, . ig 
ne more general, though perhaps leſs obſerved H. 5 oftionthas 
lif- buſe of Wards; and that is, that Men having by Ford baue a 
ane a long and familiar uſe annexed to them certain bertain and _ 
me, Laeas, they are apt to imagine ſo near and ne- evident Sigai- 
ives ceſſary 4 Connection ' between the Names and the fication. © 
but WM $:grification they uſe them in, that they for 
uſe MW wardly ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand what their Mean- 
and ing is; and therefore one ought to acquieſce in the Words 
an- delivered, as if it were paſt doubt, that in the uſe of thoſe © 
cer- common received Sounds, the Speaker and Hearer had ne- 
ho- ceflarily the ſame preciſe Idas. Whence preſuming, that 
reby when they have in Diſcourſe uſed any Term, they have there- 
ter- MW Oy, as it were, ſet before others the very thing they talk of. 
And fo likewiſe taking the Words of others, as naturally ſtand- 
rd it ing for juſt what they: themſelves have been accuſtomed to 
have W ?pply them to, they never trouble themſelves to explain their 
now own, or underſtand clearly others Meaning. From whence 
the commonly proceeds Noiſe and Wrangling, without Improvement 
one or Information; whilſt Men · take Words to be the conſtant 
ords, regular Marks of agreed Notions, which in truth are no more 
whe- but the voluntary and unſteady” Signs of their own Ideas. 
trous And yet Men think it ſtrange, if in Diſcourſe, or (where it is 
not, often abſolutely neceſſary) in Diſpute, one ſometimes aks 
„ex- the meaning of their Terms: Though the Arguings one max 
real every Tay obſerve in Conyerſation, make it evident, that there 
ame are few Names of complex Ideat, which any two Men uſe for 


the ſame Juſt preciſe * . 


3 which 


. . ꝗ— e — 
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102 Abuſe of Wards 
which will not be a clear Inſtance of this. Life is a Term, 


none more familiar. Any one almoſt would take it for an 
Affront, to be aſked what he meant by it. And yet if it comes 
in Queſtion, whether a Plant, that lies ready formed in the 
Seed, have Life; whether the Embrio in an Fog before Incu- 
bation, or a Man in a Swoon without Senſe or Motion, be 
alive, or no? It is eaſy to perceive, that a clear diſtinct ſettled 
Idea does not always accompany the Uſe of fo known a Word, 
as that of Life is. Some groſs and confuſed Conceptions Men 
Indeed ordinarily have, to which they apply the common 
Words of their Language, and ſuch a looſe uſe of their Words 
| ſerves them well enough in their ordinary Diſcourſes or Affairs. 
But this is not ſufficient for Philoſophical Enquiries.” Know- 
ledge and Reaſoning require preciſe: determinate Ideas. And 
though Men will not be fo importunately dull, as not to un- 
derſtand what others ſay, without demanding an Explication 
of their Terms; nor ſo troubleſomely critical, as to correct 
others in the uſe of the Words they receive from them; yet 
where Truth and Knowledge are concerned in the Caſe, 1 
know not what ault it can be to deſire the Explication of 
Words, whoſe Senſe ſeems dubious; or why a Man ſhould be 
aſhamed to own his Ignorance, in what Senſe another Man 
uſes his Words, fince he has no other way of certainly know- 
ing it, but by being informed. This Abuſe of taking Words 
upon Truſt, has no where ſpread ſo far, nor with ſo ill Effects, 
as amongſt Men of Letters, The Multiplication and Obſti- 
nacy of Diſputes, which has ſo laid Waſte the intellectual 
World, is owing to nothing more than to this ill uſe of Words. 
For though it be generally believed, that there is great Diver- 
ſity of Opinions in the Volumes and variety of Controverſies 
the World is diſtracted with; yet the moſt I can find, that 
the contending learned Men of different Parties do, in theit 
Arguings one with another, is, that they ſpeak different Lan- 
guages. For 1 am apt to imagine, that hen any of them 
quitting Terms, think upon Things, and know what they 
think, they think all the ſame: Though perhaps what they 
would have, be different. 4 % UTI Lab 
eee, 1 §. 2 e — this A Tos of the 
"be ends of Imperfection and Abuſe. of Language; the 
Leng - ends of Language in our Diſcourſe with others be 
Je con- ing chiefly theſe Three: Firſt, Ta ale known 

y our Ideas. one Man's Thoughts or Leas to another. Se 


1 condly, To do it with as much And 2 . 
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fails of any of theſe Three. 


Firſt, 


LS 


does not apply them: Or, Thirdy, When they apply them 


: #2 " 


by for another Idea. 


very unſteadily, making them ſtand now fot one, and by and 


ß conveying their." 


Thoughts, with all the quickneſs and eaſe that "Secondly, . ies 
may be, when they have.complex Lea, without di i. — 
having diſtint Names his is ſome- guickrefs. © © 
times the Fault of the Language itſelf, which 
has not in it a Sound yet applied to ſuch. a Signification ; and 
ſometimes the Fault of the Man, who has not yet learned the 
Name for that Idea he would ſhew another. 
$. 25. Thirdly, There is no Knowledge f 
Things, conveyed by Men's Words 3 


* 


when their Tia, 


Ilias agree not to the Reality of Things. Tho? ernte 


it be a Defect, that has its Original in our Ideas, © £ 
which are not ſo conformable to the Nature of Things, 
Things, as Attention, Study, and Application 
might make them; yet it fails not to extend itſelf to our Words 
too, when we uſe them as Signs of real Beings, which yet ne- 
F. 26, #ir/t, He that hath Words of any Lan- 
guage,” without diſtinct Ideas in his Mind, to How Mex's © 
which he applies them, does, ſo far as he uſes Word: fail in 


them in Diſcourſe, only make a Noiſe without 4 *hyp. 
and how learned 


any Senſe or Signification ; ho OO NN 
ſoever he may ſeem by the uſe of hard Words, or learn 


rs. 


than he would be in Learning, who. had nothing in his Study 
but the bare Titles of Books, without poſſeſſing the Contents 
of them. For all ſuch Words, however put into Diſcourſe, 
according to the right Conſtruction of Grammatical Rules, or 
the Harmony of well turned Periods, do yet amount to nothing 
but bare Sounds, and nothing elſe. © 
F. 27.. Secondly, He that has complex Zdegs, w 

for them, would be in no better 4 Caſe 
d in his Warehouſe Volumes 
H.4. tttcere 


ithout 


„ 
| „%% Pk io Sees ae oo ai . . „ nes, 3 
ade a. 4.42 IPA „ Vat & VE £24 inn 
of Things : Language is either abuſed, or deficient, when t 
ords fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, and lay G3: 
open one Man's Leas to another's View. Firſt, When Men 
have Names in their Mouths without any determined Id 2 
in their Minds, whereof they are the Signs. "Or, Srcondy, 
When they apply the common received Names of any Lan- 8. 
guage to Ideas, to which the common Uſe of that Language 
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there unbound, and without, Titles ; which he could therefore 
make known to others, on by ſhewing the looſe Sheets, and 


communicate them-only by 'Tale. This Man is hindered in his 
Diſcourſe for want of Words to communicate his complex 


"1aeas, which he is therefore forced to make known by an Enu- 


meration of the ſimple ones that compoſe them; and ſo is fain 
often to uſe twenty Words to expreſs what another Man ſig- 


# 


nifes in one. 


S. 28. Thirdly, He that puts not conſtantly the ſame Sign 


for the ſame Idea, but uſes the ſame Words ſometimes in one, 


and ſometimes in another Signification, ought to paſs in the 
Schools and Converſation for as fair a Man, as he does in 
the Market and Exchange, who ſells ſeveral Things under the 
ſame Name. d 1 N 7 1 


§. 29. Fourthly, He that applies the Words of any Language 


to /dezas different from thoſe to which the common Uſe of that 


Country applies them, however his own Underſtanding may be 
filled with Truth and Light, will not by ſuch Words be able 
to convey much of it to others, without defining his Terms, 
For however the Sounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and 
eaſily enter the Ears of thoſe who are tote to them; yet 
ſtanding for other Ideas than thoſe they are uſually annexed to, 
and are wont to excite in the mind of the Hearers, they cannot 


make known the Thoughts of him who thus uſes them. 


$. 30. Fifthly, He that hath imagined to himſelf Subſtances 


ſuch as never have been, and filled his Head with das which 


have not any correſpondence with the real, Nature of Things, 
to which yet he gives ſettled and defined Names, may fill his 
Diſcourſe, and perhaps another Man's Head, with the fantaſti- 
cal Imaginations of his own Brain, but will be very far from 
advancing thereby one jot in real and true Knowledge. * 
F. 31. He that hath Names without Ideas, wants meaning 
In bis Words, and ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that, hath 
omplex Idias without Names for them, wants Liberty and 
Diſpatch in his Expreſſions, and is neceffitated to uſe Periphra- 
ſes. He that uſes his Words looſely and unſteadily, will either 
be not minded, or not underſtood. ' He that applies his Names 
to Ideas different from their common Uſe, wants Propriety iti 
his Language, and ſpeaks Gibberiſh. | And he that hath Ideas 
of Subſtances, diſagreeing with the real Exiſtence of Things, fo 


far wants the Materials of true Knowledge in his Underſtand- 


ing, and hath inſtead thereof Chimeras. 


t o * * 


How, in bzb. F. 32. In our Notions concerning Subſtances, 


ances, We are liable to all the former Inconyeni 
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v. g. He that uſes the word Tarantula, without having any 
Imagination or Idea of what it ſtands for, pronounces a good 
Word; but ſo long means nothing at well Fog 2. He that 
in a dit overed Count | ſhall LCC . er: ſorts of A in 315 
5 egetables, unknown to him before, may have as true Ideas 
ä 2 Horſe, or a Stag; but can ſpeak of them 
oy by a Deſcriptions till he Haul either take the Names tie 
ives call them by, or give them Names himlelf. 3. He 
that uſes the Word Body ſometimes for pure Extenſion, and 
ſometimes for Extenſion and Solidity together, will talk very 
fallaciouſſy. 4. He that gives the Name Horſe to that Idea 
which common Uſage. calls Mule, talks eech, and will 
b not be underſtood. 5. He that thinks the Name Centaur ſtands 
e fone real Being, impoſes an himſelf, and miſtakes Words 


105 


F. 33. 115 Modes and Relations generally we n „„ 
are liable only to the Four firſt of theſe Incon- Iod and Re. 
veniences, (viz.) I. I may have in my Memory ation. 
the Names of Modes, as Gratitude, or Chariy,% 
and yet not have any preciſe Ideas annexed in my Thoughts 
to thoſe Names. 2. I may have Ideas, and not know the 
Names that belong to them; v. g. I may have the Idea of a 
Man's drinking, till his Colour and Humour be altered, till his 
Tongue trips, and his Eyes look red, and his Feet fail him, 
and yet not know, that it is to be called Drunkenneſs.. 3.1 
may have the Ideas of Virtues or Vices, and Names alſo, but 
apply them amiſs: v. g. when I apply the Name Frugality tio 
that Idea which others call and ſignify by this Sound, Covetauſ 
neſs. 4. I may uſe any of thoſe EEE with Inconſtancy. 
5. But in Modes and Relations, I cannot haye Ideas difagreeing 
to the Exiſtence of Thin, s.: for Modes being complex /deas, 
made by the Mind at 54 Bos and Relation being but my ag . 
of e or comparing two Things together, and ſo alſo 
an Idea of my own making, theſe /deas can ſcarce be found to 
diſagree with any thing exiſting; ſince they are not in the 
Mind, as the Copies of Things regularly made by Nature, nor 
as Properties inſeparably flowing from the internal Conſtitution 
or Eſſence of any Subſtance; but, as it were, Patterns lodged 
in my Memory, with Names annexed to them, to denominate | 
Actions and Relations by, as they come to exiſt. But the mi- 
ſtake is commonly in my giving a wrong Name to my Con- 
ceptions ; and ſo uſing Words in a different Senſe from other 
People, I am not underſtood, but am thought to have wrong 
ideas of them, when I give wrong Names to them, Only if I 
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| of put in my Ideas of mixed Modes or Relations, any inconſiſtent 
Il nleas together, I fill my Head alſo with Chimeras; ſince ſuch - 
5 | latas, if well examined, cannot ſo much as exift in the Mind, 
# much leſs any real Being be ever denominated from them. _ 

; S. 34. Since Wit and Fancy finds eafier en- 


tertainment in the World, than dry Truth and 
real Knowledge, figurative Speeches, and Alluſion 
in Language, will hardly be admitted, as an Im- 
perfection or Abuſe of it. I confeſs, in Diſcour- 
| ſes, where we ſeek rather Pleaſure and Delight 
than Information and Improvement, ſuch Orna- 
ments as are borrowed from them, can ſcarce paſs for Faults. 
But yet, if we would ſpeak of Things as 3 are, we miſt al- 
low, that all the Art of Rhetorick, beſides 
neſs, all the artificial and figurative Application of Words Elo- 
quence hath invented, are for nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong 
Ideas, move the Paſſions, and thereby miſlead the Judgment, 
and ſo indeed are perfect Cheats: And therefore however lau- 
dable or allowable Oratory may render them in Harangues and 
popular Addreſſes, they are certainly, in all Diſcourſes that pre- 
tend to inform or inſtru, wholly to be avoided; and where 
Truth and Knowledge are concerned, cannot but be thought a 
great Fault, either of the Language or Perſon that makes uſe 
of them. What, and how various they are, will be ſuperflu- 
ous here to take Notice ; the Books of Rhetorick which abound 


Seventhly, 
Figurative 
Speech alſo an 
Abuſe of Lan- 
guage. | 


Only T cannot but obſerve, how little the Preſervation and 
Improvement of Truth and Knowledge, is the Care and Con- 
cern of Mankind; ſince the Arts of Fallacy are endowed and 
preferred. Tt is evident how much Men love to deceive, and 
be deceived, fince Rhetorick, that powerful Inſtrument of Er- 
ror and Deceit, has its eſtabliſhed Profeſſors, is publickly taught, 
and has always been had in great Reputation: And, I doubt 
not, but it will be thought great Boldneſs, if not Brutality in 
me to have ſaid thus much againſt it. Eloguence, like the fair 


/ Sex, has too. prevailing Beauties in it, to ſuffer itſelf ever to be 
/ ſpoken againft, And it is in vain to find fault with thoſe Arts 
/ of Deceiving, wherein Men find pleaſure to be deceived. _ 
EE 7 | | | 5 , 
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-  ..""#® ſeen above at large; and Speech Sane 

$ beg the great Bond that ho 25 Society together, 2 + oY 
common Conduit, whereby the Improvements. of Knowledge 
are conveyed from one Man, and one Generation to another, 
it would well deſerve our moſt ſerious Thoughts, to conſider 
o what Remedies ; are to be found for theſe: en above · 
- mentioned, | 
- '$ 2, Lam not ſo vain to think, that any. ne 
d can 'prefend to ttc kus Perfect < ,, 5 
che Languages of the World, no not 0 much 2 

e as of his own Country, without rendering. himſelf ET — 

a To require that Men ſhould uſe their Words conſtantly in 
ſe the ſame Senſe, and for none but determined- and unifo 

Ideas, would be to think, that all Men ſhould have the ſame 


d Notions, and ſhould talk of nothing. but what they have clear a+ he 
I. and diſtinct Ideas of... Which is not to be ed, by. any, 
d one, who hath not Vapity enough to imagine he can pre il. / 
- MW with Men to be very knowing or very filent. Ine he muſt 1 


be Very little ed in the World, who inks that 

Tongue ſhall accompany only a good Underſtanding ; or that 
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zument, would perhaps take it amils to have any thin ng offered, 

iſputes 
yet, methinks, thoſe who pretend ſcriouſly to ſearch after os 
maintain Truth, ſhould,think themſelyes obliged to ſtudy how 
they might deliver themſelves without Obſcurity, Doubt- 
fulneſs, or Equivocation, to Which ks Wards are N 
a if care be not taken. 
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i §. 4. For he that ſhall well conſider the 
Te # Errors and Obſcurity, the Miſtakes. and Con- 


Cauſe of great fuſion, that are ſpread in the World by an ill 


uſe of Words, will find ſome Reaſon to doubt, 
whether Language, as it has been employed, has 
' contributed more to the Improvement or Hindrance of Know- 
4 ledge amongſt Mankind. How many are there, that when 
| 1 | they would think on things, fix their thoughts only on Words, 
| 
| 


Errors. 


_ eſpecially when they would apply their Minds to moral Mat- 


4 ters? And who then can wonder, if the reſult of ſuch Con- 
i” templations and Reaſonings, about little more than Sounds, 
i | whilſt the Ideas they annexed to them, are very confuſed, or 
ll : very unſteady, or perhaps not at all; who can wonder, I ſay, 
N that ſuch Thoughts and Reaſonings end in nothing but Obſcu- 


F rity and Miſtake, without any clear Judgment or Knowledge: 

0 j IE | . 5, FI hls W in an ill 7 1 of 
1 * | _Obſlinacy. Words, Men ſuffer in their own-private Medi- 
WS} tations ; but much more manifeſt are the Diſ- 

| 1 ( orders which follow from it, in Converſation, Diſcourſe, and 

12 ; |  Arguings with others. For Language being the great Conduit 
me whereby Men convey their Diſcoveries, Rr N and 

| Knowledge from one to another, he that makes an ill uſe of 

it, though he does not corrupt the Fountains of Knowledge, 

/ | which are in Things themſelves ; yet he does, as much as in 
/ | Him lies, break or op the Pipes, whereby it is diftributed to 
KY | the publick Ufe and Advantage of Mankind. He that uſes 
/ Words without any clear and ſteady. meaning, what does he 
„ but lead himſelf and others into Errors? And he that deſign- 
; *  edly does it, ought to be looked on as an Enemy to Truth and 


Knowledge. And yet who can wonder, that all the Sciences 
and Parts of Knowledge, have been ſo over-charged with 


f 
. 


Expreſſions, capable to make the moſt attentive or quick- 
ſighted, 010 little or not at all the more Knowing or Ortho- 


W Wi 

'/ | obſcure and equivocal Terms, and infignificant and doubtful 
| 
| 


. dox ; ſince Subtlety in thoſe who make Profeſſion to teach or 


defend. Truth, hath paſſed ſo much for a Virtue. A Virtue, 
indeed, which conſiſting for the moſt part, in nothing but the 


Bt | fallacious and illuſory ufe of obſcure or deceitful Terms, is only 
t to make Men mote conceited in their Ignorance, and h- 
er Enn 3 
1: 4 . FS. 6. Let us look into the Books of Controverſy 
1 ö And wrang- of any kind, there we ſhall ſee, that the effect of 
1 ung. - obſcure, unſteady or equivocal Terms, is nothing 
| | but noiſe and wrangling about Sounds, without 
iT | convincing 
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Sound; the Things that they think on at that time, as expreſſ- 
ed by that Word, being quite different. „ | 1 


5 . 7. Whether a Bat be a Bird, or no, is not OO” 
Y a e whether a Bat be another thing 2 ace, Bb: 
r than indeed it is, or have other Qualities than __. 

, indeed it has, for that would be extremely abſurd to doubt of: 

- But the Queſtion is, 1. Either between thoſe that acknow- 
? ledged themſelves to have but imperfect Ideas of one or both 
f of thoſe ſort of Things, for which theſe Names are ſuppoſed 

- to ſtand ; and then it is a real Enquiry concerning the Nature 
- of a Bird or a Bat, to make their yet imperfect Ideas of it 
d MW more complete, by examining, whether all the ſimple dear, 
it to which, combined together, they both give the Name Bird. 
d be all to be found in a Bat + But this is a Queſtion only of En- 
of quirers, (not Diſputers) who neither affirm, nor deny, but 
e, examine: Or, 2. It is a Queſtion between Diſputants, where- 
in of the one affirms, and the other denies, that a Bat is a Bird, 
to And then the Queſtion is barely about the Signification of one, 
es or both theſe Words ; in that they not having both the ſame 
he complex Ideas, to which they give theſe two Names; one 
n- holds, and the other denies, that theſe two Names may be af- 
nd firmed one of another. Were they agreed in the Signification 
5 of theſe two Names, it were impoſſible they ſhould diſpute 
ith about them. For they would preſently and clearly ſee, (were 


ful that adjuſted between them) whether all the ſimple Idaas, of 
the more general Name Bird, were found in the complex Idea 


ho- of a Bat, or no; and ſo there could be no doubt Whether a 
| Of Bat were a Bird or no. And here ] deſire it may be conſidered, * 
ue, and carefully examined, whether the greateſt part of the Diſputes 


in the World are not merely Verbal, and about the Signification 
of Words; and whether if the Terms they are made in, wer 


not end of themſelves, and immediately vaniſh, I leave it then 
to be conſidered, what the Learning of Diſputation is, and how 


thoſe 


convincing or bettering a Man's Underſtanding. For if the | 
Idea be not agreed on, betwixt the Speaker and Hearet, for 
which the Words ftand, the Argument is not about Things, 
but Names. As often as ſuch a Word, whoſe Signification is 
not aſcertained betwixt them, comes in Uſe, their Underſtand- _ 
| ings have no other Object wherein they agree, but barely the 


defined, and reduced in their Signification (as they mult be, 
where they ſignify any thing) to determined Collectiens of the 
ſimple Ideas they do or ſhould ſtand for, whoſe Diſputes would 


well they are employed for the Advantage of themſelves, or | 
others, whoſe Buſineſs is only the vain Oftentationof Sounds, 1. 
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hoſe who ſpend their Lives in Diſputes and Controverſies. - 
When I ſhall ſee any of thoſe Combatants ſtrip all his Terms of til! 
Ambiguity and Obſcurity, (which every one may do in the ky” 
Words he uſes himſelf) I ſhall think him a Champion for Met 
Knowledge, Truth, and Peace, and not the Slave of Vain- 103 
Glory, Ambition, or a EU oe, aL, u 
Firh | FS. 8. To remedy the Defecis of Speech before- 
irfl, Rene mentioned, to ſome P nd the I des 
to uſe no Wards mentioned, to lome Degree, and to prevent Nar 
avithout_ an Inconveniences that follow from them, I ima- bes 
Idea. gine the Obſervation of theſe following Rules Ta 
oy may be of uſe, till ſome Body better able ſhall of l 
judge it worth his while, to think more maturely on this Mat- Ta 
ter, and oblige the World with his Thoughts on it. Juſt 
Firſt, A Man ſhould take care to 70 no Mord without a 4 
S;onification, no Name without an Idea for which he makes it wy” 
ſtand. This Rule will not ſeem altogether needleſs, to any pets 
i: one who ſhall take the Pains to recollect how often he has met ciſel 
1 with ſuch Words, as Inſtinet, Sympathy, and Antipathy, c. nal 
hy in the Diſcourſe of others, ſo made uſe of, as he might eaſily 1 
8 cConclude, that thoſe that uſed them had no Iatas in their lin 
=o. Minds to which they applied them; but . ſpoke them only as 4 
1 | Sounds, which uſually ſerved inſtead of Reaſons, on the like us 
f [| Occaſions. Not but that theſe Words, and the like, have very hal 
Wd | proper Significations in which they may be uſed ;* but there muſt 
4 being no natural Connection between any Words, and any exit 
\ Ideas, theſe, and any other, may be learned by rote, and pro- by 
19 ' nounced or writ by Men who have no Ideas in their Minds, to 4 
| n k after 
a, which they have annexed them, and for which they make Trut 
| them ſtand ; which is neceſſary they ſhould, if Men would 0 


ſpeak intelligibly even to themſelves alone. 
§. 9. Secondly, It is not enough a Man uſes t 

Secondly, to his Words as figns of ſome Ideas, thoſe Ideas he 
have aiftin® annexes them to, if they be /ample, muſt be Las 
Ideas armexed clear and diſtint; if complex, muſt be deter- 55 
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| to them in minate, i. e. the preciſe collection of ſimple — 
1 Modes. Ideas ſettled in the Mind, with that Sound 
bt . : and t 
2 - _ annexcd to it, as the = of that preciſe de- 0 
4 termined Collection, and no other. This is very neceſſary 1 
| in Names of Modes, and eſpecially moral Words; which miles 


having no ſettled Objects in Nature, from whence their /deas 
are taken, as from their Original, are apt to be very confuſed. 
Juſtice is a Word in every Man's Mouth, but moſt common 
with a very undetermined looſe Signification : Which will 
always be ſo, unleſs a Man has in bis Mind a diſtinct — 
| Fd 2 enſion 
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henſion of the component parts, that complex Idea conſiſts of; 
and if it be decompounded, muſt be able to reſolve it ſtill on, 
till he at laſt comes to the ſimple Ideas that make it up: And 
unleſs this be done, a Man makes an ill uſe of the Word, let it 
be Fu/tice, for Example, or any other. Ido not ſay, a Man 
need ſtand to recollect, and make this Analyſis at large every 
time the Word Juſtice comes in his way: But this, at leaſt, is 
neceſſary, that he have ſo examined the Signification of that 
Name, and ſettled the Idea of all its Parts in his Mind, that 
he can do it when he pleaſes. If one who makes his complex 
Idea of Juſtice, to be ſuch a Treatment of the Perſon or Goods. 
of another, as is according to Law, hath not a clear and diſtinct 
Idea what Law is, which makes a part of his complex Idea of 
Juſtice, it is plain, his Idea of Juſtice itſelf, will be confuſed 

and imperfect. Thf Exactneſs will, perhaps, be judged very 
troubleſome; and therefore moſt Men will think they may be 


excuſed from ſettling the complex Ideas of mixed Modes ſo pre- 


ciſely in their Minds. But yet I muſt fay, till this be done, it 
muſt not be wondered, that they have a great deal of Obſcurity 
and Confufion in their own Minds, and a great deal of Wran 8. 


1 in their Diſcourſes with others. 


„10. In the Names of Sub/tances, for a right = difin&t and 
uſe of them, ſomething more is required than, ,,,4mable in 
barely determined Ideas: In theſe the Names Subſtances: © 


muſt alſo be conformable to Things, as they 


exiſt : But of this I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak more at large | 
by and-by. This Exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in Enquiries 


after Philoſophical ed and in Controverſies about 
Truth. And though it would be well too, if it extended itſelf 


to common Converſation, and the Oy Affairs of Life; 


18 [ think that is ſcarce to be expected. Vulgar Notions ſuit 
ulgar Diſcourſes ; and both, though confuſed enough, yet. 
ſerve pretty well the Market, and the Wake. Merchants and 
Lovers, Cooks and Taylors, have Words wherewithal to diſ- 
patch their ordinary Affairs ; and fo, I think, might Philoſo- 
phers and Diſputants too, if they had a Mind to underſtand, 
and to be clearly underſtood. ee e e 


F. I1. Thirdy, It is not enough that Men 
have Ideas, determined 7deas, for which they Thirdy, Pro- 


care to apply their Words, as near as may be, ts 
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ſuch Ideas as common uſe ' has annexed them to. For Words, 
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munication, it is not for any one, at Pleaſure, to change the 
Stamp they are current in; nor alter the Ideas they are affix- 


ed to; or at leaſt when there is a Neceſſity to do ſo, he is 


bound to give Notice of it. Men's Intentions in ſpeaking 
are, or at leaſt ſhould be, to be underſtood; which cannot be 
without frequent Explanations, Demands, and other the like in- 


commodious Interruptions, where Men do not follow common 


Uſe. Propriety of Speech, is that which gives our Thoughts 
entrance into other Men's Minds with the greateſt Eaſe ,and 
Advantage; and therefore deſerves ſome part of our Care and 
Study, eſpecially in the Names of moral Words. The proper 
Signification and Uſe of Terms, is beſt to be learned from 
thoſe, who in their Writings and Diſcourſes,” appear to have 
had the cleareſt Notions, and applied to them their Terms 
with the exacteſt choice and fitneſs. This way of uſing a Man's 
Words, according to the Propriety of the Language, though it 
have not always the good Fortune to be underſtood ; yet moſt 
commonly leaves the blame of it on him, who is ſo unſkilful 
in the Language he ſpeaks as not to underſtand it, when made 
uſe of as it ought to be. ion os OE Bans et; =: 

F. 12. Fourthly, But becauſe common uſe 
has not ſo viſibly annexed any Signification to 
Words, as to make Men know always certainly 
what they preciſely ſtand for: And becauſe Men 
in the Improvement of their Knowledge, come to have Ideas 
different from the vulgar and ordinary received ones, for which 
they muſt either make new Words, (which Men ſeldom ven- 
ture to do, for fear of being thought guilty of Affectation or 
Novelty,) or elſe muſt uſe old ones, in a new Signification. 


Fourthly, to | 
make known 


Therefore after the Obſervation of the foregoing Rules, it is 


ſometimes neceſſary for the aſcertaining the Signification of 
Words, to declare their Meaning; where either common Ute 
has left it uncertain and looſe, (as it has in moſt Names of 


very complex Ideas) or where the Term, being very material 


in the Diſcourſe, and that upon which it chiefly turns, is liable 
to any Doubtfulneſs or je BO | . 3 

S8. 13. As the Ideas Men's Words or are 

. 9%: a 2955 of Arent ſorts; ſo the way of making known 

; the Ideas, they ſtand for, when there is Occaſion, 

is alſo different. For though defining be thought the proper 

Way to make known the proper Signification of Words ; yet there are 

ſome Words that will not be defined, as there are others, 

whoſe preciſe Meaning cannot be made known, but by defi- 


nition; and, perhaps, a third, which partake 3 5 
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Name of any fimple Idea, which he perceives is 5 Ideas 


ken, he is obliged, by the Laws of Ingenuftd vr ewing. 

and the End of Speech, to declare his meaning, 1 508 
and make known what Idea he makes it ſtand for. 
as has been ſhewn, cannot be done by Definition; and there- 


fore, when a ſynonimous Word fails to do it, there is but 


one of theſe aye left. Firft, Sometimes the Naming the 
Subject, wherein that ſimple Idea is to be found, will make its 


Name be underſtood by thoſe who are acquainted with that 
Subject, and know it by that Name. So to make a Country- 
man underſtand what a Fuillemorte Colour fignifies, it may ſuf- 


fice to tell him, it is the Colour of withered Leaves falling 
in Antumn. Secondly, . But the only ſure way of makin 


known the Signification of the Name of any ſimple Idea, is, 


by preſenting to his Senſes that Subject which may produce it in 


bis Mind, and make him actually 8 the Idea that Word 


* 


nad. TIT ON 
§. 15. Secondly, wag: Modes, eſpecially thoſe 
belonging to Morality, being moſt of them ſuch *.. 
Combinations of 2 as he Mind puts to- TS : 
gether of its own Choice; and whereof there 9 
are not always ſtanding Patterns to be found exiſting, the Sig- 
nification of their Names cannot be made known, as thoſe of 


Second! , In 


imple Ideas, by any ſhewing; but in Recompence thereof, 
may be perfectly and exactly Zefined. For they being Com- 


binations of ſeveral Ideas that the Mind of Man has arbitrarily 


put together, without reference to any Archetypes, Men may, 
if they pleaſe, exactly know the Ideas that go to each Com- 


poſition, and ſo both uſe theſe Words in a certain and undoubt- 
ed Signification, and perfectly declare, when there is Occa- 
hon, what they ſtand for. This, if well conſidered, would lay 
great blame on thoſe who make not their Diſcourſes about 
moral Things very clear and diſtin. For ſince the preciſe 
dignification of the Names of mixed Modes, or, which is all one, 


not of Nature's, but of Man's making, it is a great Negligence 
dubſtances, where doubtful Terms are hardly to be avoided, 


for a quite contrary Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee by and b. 
Voh. Bt.” F ks i. TEA BORE 


both the other, as we ſhall ſee in the Names of ſimple Ideas, 


Modes and Subſtances. _ 1 
§. 14. Firſt, When a Man makes uſe of the x; 1 Va 


fi . 


not underſtood, or is in Danger to be miſta- oni mond terms. 


This, 


the real Eſſence of each Species, is. to be known, they being 


and Perverſeneſs to diſcourſe of moral Things with Uncertainty 
and Obſcurity, which is more pardonable in treating of natural 
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F. 16. Upon this Ground it is, that 1 am 


740 #17rolity tas bold to think, that Morality is capable of De- a f 
„„ ' pable of De- monſtration, as well as Mathematicks : Sing FE 
„ ' mouftration. the preciſe real Eſſence of the Things moral 8 

114 2 VVorqds ſtand for, may be perfectly known; aud Wi ; 
| ö WE! {6 the Congruity or Incongruity of the Things themſelves be > 

5 certainly. diſcovered, in which conſiſts perfect Knowledge. Nor 4 
; j 6 let any one object, That the Names of Subſtances are often to 7 
718808 be made uſe of in Morality, as well as to thoſe of Modes, from WM. 
„ which will ariſe Obſcurity, For as to Subſtances, When con- c. 
5 A cerned in moral Diſcourſes, their diverſe Natures are not ſo Ce 
5 7 much enguired into, as ſuppoſed ; v. g. when we ſay that Man 11 
11 i is ſubjett to Lato; We mean nothing by Mar, but a corporeal 7 


rational Creature: What the real Eſſence or other Qualities cf of 


1414 that Creature are in this Caſe, is no way confidered. And 
„ therefore, whether a Child or Changeling bo a Man in a phy- 8 
{ 7388 ſical Senſe, may amongſt the Naturaliſts be as diſputable as it 7 
1 | | / will, it concerns not at all the Moral Man, as I may call him, T. 
1 which is this immoveable unchangeable Idea, a corporeal ra- ns 
will! | wional Being, For were there a Mankey, or any other Crea- I bein 
„ ture to be found, that had the uſe of Reaſon to ſuch a de- exit 
1 gree, as to be able to underſtand general Signs, and to deduceſſ the! 
: it Conſequences about general Ideas, he would no doubt be ſub- wo 
1. jet to Law, and in that Senſe, be a Man, how much ſoever "hy 
14 he differed in Shape from others of that Name. The Names "$i 
14 of Subſtances, if they be uſed in them, as they ſhould, can no of e 
208 more diſturb Moral than they do Mathematical Diſcourſes: of fs 
1 Where, if the Mathematician ſpeaks of a Cube or Glebe off this i 
1 Cold, or any other Body, he has his clear ſettled Idea whic impl 
* © Varies not, though it may by Miſtake be applied to a particu 5. 
\ LW Body to which it belongs not. | * cation 
3s % F 17. This I have here mentioned by the b por tl 
1 Definitions to ſhew of what Conſequence it is for Men, | both 
7s . can make mo- their Names of mixed Modes, and conſequent! and as 
bd: rl Dijcewſcs in all their moral Diſcourſes, to define the made 
al Clear. Words when there is Occaſion : Since thereh ing Qu 
£4] moral Knowledge may be brought to ſo gre! n 
F Clearneſs and Certainty. And it muſt be great Want of IW.;,. th 
in O24 <. genuity, (to ſay no worle of it) to refuſe to do it: Since a nftical 
| 8 Fm is the only way, whereby the preciſe Meaning of Mit guiſhin 
— 649 mord can be known; and yet a way, whereby their Mean cal (aq 
| may be known certainly, and without leaving any room Vegeta 
| any Conteſt about it. And therefore the Negligence or nd Ch 
| verſeneſs of Mankind cannot be excuſed, if their 12 et Nee 
g Morality be not much more clear, than thoſe in Natura 5 
; 1 | 1 Iloſop 
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M loſophy; ſince they are about Ideas in the Mind, which are none ; 
of them falſe or diſproportionate; they having no external 
© Beings for, the Archetypes which they are referred to, and muſt 


ra. correſpond with. Itꝭ is far eaſier for Men to frame in their 

ud Minds an Idea, which ſhall be the Standard to which they 

be will give the Name Juſlice, with which Pattern ſo made, ail 

lor Actions that agree ſhall paſs under that Denomination, than, 

to having ſeen Ariſtides, to frame an Idea that ſhall in all Things 

om be exactly like him, whois as he is, let Men make what Ida & 
hey pleaſe of him. For the one, they need but know the g 
t o Combination of Ideas that are put together within their /own.. <<. 
Aan Minds; for the other, they muſt enquire into the whole Na- {1 | 
real Bi ture, and abſtruſe hidden Conſtitution, and various Qualities 
coe a Thing exiſting without hemmm „ 
And F. 18. Another Reaſon that makes the defining ee 

phy- if mixed Modes. ſo neceſſary, -eſpectally f moral 45 it the 

as it Mords, is what I mentioned a little before, ui. 

him, That it is the only way whereby the Signification of the moſt of them 
aan be known with Certainty. For the Ideas they: ſtand for, 

rea- being for the moſt part ſuch, whoſe component Parts no where 

de-M exiſt together, but ſcattered and mingled with others, it is 

:Guce Bi the Mind alone that collects them, and gives them the Union 

i ſub · ¶ of one Idea: and it is only by Words enumerating the ſeveral 

Hevelßg ſimple Ideas which the Mind has united, that we can make 

lamesſh known to others what their Names ſtand for; the Aſſiſtance 

we of the Senſes in, -this Caſe not helping us, by the Propoſal 

uries 


of ſenſible Objects, to ſhew the Iden, which our Names of 
this Kind ſtand for, as it does often in the Names of fenſible 
imple 1 and — Tu Degree _—_— 5 Subſtances. 
19. Thirdly, Four the explaining the Signifi- :. 
. * the Names of rs au, the land Thirdly, I. 
for the Ideas we have of their diſtinct Species, 
both the forementioned ways, viz. of ſbetbing Aug. 
and defining, are reguiſite, in many Caſes, to be 
made uſe of. For there being ordinarily in each ſort ſome lead- 
ing Qualities, to which we ſuppoſe the other Ideas, which make 
up our complex Idea of that Species annexed:; we forwardly 
give the ſpecifick Name to that thing, wherein that characte- 
niſtical Mark is found, which we take to be the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing Idea of that Species. Theſe leading or characteriſti- 

cal (as I may ſo call them) Ideas in che ſorts of Animals and © | 
Vegetables, is (as has been before remarked, Chap. VI. H. 29. 
and Ch, IX. F. 15.) moſtly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies 
Colour, and in foms both together. Now. 5 
| DE $. 20: -/- 
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- 716 | Remedies of the Imperfection 
Toft ark $. 20. Theſe leading ſenſible Dualities are thoſe 
Ideas of the which make the chief Ingredient of our ſpecifick 
2 vali- Ideas, and conſequently the moſt obſervable 
n and unvariable part in the Definitions of our 


1 got 8 a | ar 
1 . E ſpecifick Names, as attributed to Sorts of Sub- in 
4 {he 1 ſtances coming under our Knowledge. For fol 
0} though the Sound Man, in its own Nature, be as apt to ſignify // 
oY I F 4 1 2 . . o * 

1 a complex Idea made up of Animality and Rationality, united 


in the ſame Subject, as to ſignify any other Combination; yet Si 
Aꝗſed as a Mark to ſtand for a ſort of Creatures we count of our Go 
| ome own kind, perhaps the outward Shape is as neceſſary to be ta- the 
Ha cha. ken into our complex Idea ſignified by the Word Man, as any Wl bili 
f „„, & other we find in it; and therefore why Plato's Animal implume WM he 
þ (ilobren bipes latis unguibus, ſhould not be as good a Definition of the in! 
1 | ame Man, ſtanding for that fort of Creatures, will not be ſtiti 
„ rag eaſy to ſhew: For it is the Shape, as the leading Quality, that WW the! 
. eee ſeems more to determine that Species, than a Faculty of Rea- WM Cor 
my i 52 ſoning, which appears not at firſt, and in ſome never. And of t 
A208: „„ , if this be not allowed to be fo, I do not know how they can ang 

dl ade excuſed from Murder, who kill monſtrous Births, (as wel 6 
14307 1 call them) becauſe of an unordinary Shape, without know - muc 
78 [1 „ ing whether they have a rational Soul, or no; which can be rp 
©!!! logo ni/£5.4500 more diſcerned in a well-formed, than ill-ſhaped Infant, 2 rits, 
as ſoon as born. And who is it has informed us, that a rational MW and 
Soul can inhabit no Tenement, unlefs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of 
l 19 Frontiſpiece, or can join itſelf to, and inform, no ſort of Body, 
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1 7 but one that is juſt of ſuch an outward Structure? | natio 
1} 4s <cghr FS. 21. Now theſe leading Qualities are beſt made known Hof P 
| dai). ſpewing, and can hardly be made known otherwiſe. For Spirit 
F I the Shape of an Horſe, or Caſſuary, will be but rude! have 
and imperſe&tly imprinted on the Mind by Words, the as we 
5 1 . ſight of the Animals doth it a thouſand times better: pertie 


J And the Idea of the particular Colour of Gold 1s not to b 
er, got by any Deſcription of it, but only by the frequent Ex- 


Witty * erciſe of the Eyes about it, as is evident in thoſe who ar plain 
FH * uſed to this Metal, who will frequently diſtinguiſh true from our 7; 
e ccunterfeit, pure from adulterate, by the ſight; where other Imper 
1 Hai (who have as good Eyes, but yet by uſe, have not got tha our N 
Lt 4 1 nice Idea of that peculiar Yellow) ſhall not perceiuſiſ for ou 
RAVE be. oor any Difference. The like may be ſaid of thoſe other ſimp to rep 
11 Ideas peculiar in their kind to any Subſtance; for whicl ticatio 
N | [1 Preciſe Ideas, there are no peculiar Names. The particu Men's 
| 1 B | Ringing Sound there is in Cold, diſtinct from the . to reſt 
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other Bodies, has no particular Name annexed to it, no more 
We than the particular Yellow that belongs to that Met: GIL 


7 f — 1 
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2 F. 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple Ian 75 
ble that make up our ſpecifick Ideas of Subſtances, The Ideas of 
zur are Powers which lie not obvious to our Senſes their Poauers, 


ub- WW in the Things as they ordinarily appear; there- 59 by Defini- 
*or fore, in the Signification of our Names of Sub. len. 
f/ /ances, ſome part of the Signification will be better 
ted Bil ade known by enumerating thoſe ſimple Ideas, than in ſhewing the 
yet Subſfance 12 For he that, to the yellow ſhining Colour of 
our C got by ſight, ſhall, from my enumerating them, have 
ta- the Ideas of great Ductility, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, and Solu- 
any bility in Agua Regia, will have a perfect Idea of Gold, than 
ume he can have by ſeeing a piece of Gold, and thereby imprinting 
the in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. But if the form Con- 
- be ſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, ductile thing, (from whence all 
that theſe its Properties flow) lay open to our Senſes, as the formal 
Rea · ¶ Conſtitution, or Eſſence of a Triangle does, the Signification 
And of the Word Gold might as eaſily be aſcertained as that of Ti- 
an zelle hens VVT 
5 23. Hence we may take Notice, how © 
20w-W much the Foundation of all our Knowledge of A Refletion on 
n bei corporeal Things lies in our Senſes. For how Spi- be Knowledge 
t, a rits, ſeparate from Bodies, (whoſe Knowledge, iris. 
onal i and Ideas of theſe Things, are certainly much ee 
ort of more perfect than ours) know them, we have no Notion, no 
dea at all. The whole Extent of our Knowledge, or Imagi- 
nation, reaches not beyond our own Ideas, limited to our ways 
of Perception. Though yet it be not to he doubted, that 
Spirits of a higher Rank than thoſe immerſed in Fleſh, may 
have as clear Ideas of the radical Conſtitution of Subſtances, 
35 we have of a Triangle, and ſo perceive how all their Pro- 
perties and Operations flow from thence: but the manner how 


1 


they come by that Knowledge, exceeds our Conceptions. 
4 24. But tho Definitions will ſerve to ex- 
plain the Names of Subſtances, as they or Ideas alſo f 
our eas ; yet they leave them not without great Sub/tances 4 
Imperfection, as they ſtand for Things. For be conformable = | 
our Names of Subſtances being not put barely *9 Things. | 
for our Ideas, but being made uſe of ultimate, 
to repreſent Things, and ſo are put in their Place, their Signi- 
feation muſt agree with the Truth of Things, as well as with 
Men's Ideas. And therefore in Subſtances, we are not always 
to reſt in the ordinary complex _ commonly received 5 the 

1. . | „ 2 igkt> 


x \ . 
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Signification of that Word, but muſt go a little farther, and en- 
quire into the Nature and Properties of the Things themſelves, 
and thereby perfect, as much as we can, our Ideas of their 
diſtinct Species; or elſe learn them from ſuch as are uſed to 
that ſort of Things, and are experienced in them. For ſince it is 


N nen Noe 


imttended their Names ſhould ſtand for ſuch Collections of ſim- 

1.04471 ple {eggs as do really exiſt in LD themſelves, as well as, for 

1 | the complex Idea in other Men's Minds, which in their ordina- 
Ll ry Acceptation they ſtand: for: therefore to define their Names th 
| 0 1 5 7 Tight, natural Hiſlory is to be enquired into; and their Properties 7 


THEY 1 - are, with Care and Examination, to be found out. For it is 
Wo Fc rf not enough, for the avoiding Inconveniencies in Diſcourſes and 
$7 | 

Xe 


Wh, Arguings about natural Bodies and ſubſtantial Things, to have * 
E {earned from the Propriety of the Language, the common, but in 
. confuſed, or very imperfect Idea, to which each Word is ap- ni 
| . plied, and to keep them to that Idea in our uſe of them: but pt 
„we muſt, by acquainting ourſelves with the Hiſtory of that ſort dl 
{= 1 K des of things rectify and ſettle our complex Idea, belonging to each i 
WE 7.7 tt, ſpecifick Name; and in Diſcourſe with others, (if we find them Si 
K miſtake us) we ought to tell what the complex Idea is, that we id 
ee make ſuch a Name ſtand for. This is the more neceſſary to & 
. be done by all thoſe who ſearch after Knowledge, and Philo- it 
f * 9 ſophical Verity, in that Children being taught Words whilſt 80 
dba they have but imperfect Notions of Things, apply them at 0 
7 Random, and without much thinking, and ſeldom frame de- be 
LE: termined Ideas to be ſignified by them. Which Cuſtom, (it En 
a being eaſy, and ſerving well enough for the ordinary Affairs of br 
1 Life and Converſation) they are apt to continue, when they are W 
1 Me Men: And ſo begin at the wrong end, learning Words firſt, and | 
„„ Wen, but make the Notions to which they apply thoſe 
1 | 11 V ords afterwards, very overtly. By this Means it comes to Ut 
3 CAS : Np aſs, that Men, feafingt e proper Language of their Coun- ! 
. try, i. e. according to Grammar Rules of that Language, do yet Id: 
overt ly: ſpeak very improperly. of Things themſelves, and by their ar- day 
WEE — guing one with another, make but ſmall Progreſsin the Diſco- Wi 
Wa veries of uſeful Truths, and the Knowledge of Things, as 
1 they are to be found in themſelves; and not in our Imagina- | th; 
1 tions; and it matters not much, for the Improvement of our gu 
11 Knowledge, how they are called, of me.. Dr 
3 | Not eaſy to be §. 25. It were therefore to be wiſhed That 1 
ö „ made o. Men verſed in Phyſical Enquiries, and acquaint- wy 
{ N ed with the ſeveral ſorts & natural Bodies, would al 
J ſet down thoſe ſimple Ideas, wherein they obſerve the Indivi- Me 


ann, 


CEC gs 


duals. of · each ſort. conſtantly to agree; This would remedy-2 
2 | s great 


— 
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it; and ſo it is no Diſcredit' not to know w | ny 
Sound ſtands for in another Man's Mind, without he declare it 
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great deal of that Confuſion which cotnes fro ſeveral Perſens, 


applying the ſame Name to a Collection of a ſmaller or greater 
number of ſenſible Qualities, proportionably as they hade been 
more or Jeſs acquainted with, or accurate in examining the 
Qualities of any ſort of Things, which come under one Deng? 
min#tion. But a Dictionary of this fort,” containing, as it were, 
a Natural Hiſtory, requires too many Hands, as well as too much 
Time, Coft, Pains and Sagacity, ever to be hoped for; and till 


that be done, we muſt content ourſelves With ſuch Deftnitiong 


of the Names of Subſtances,” as explain the Senſe Men ufe 
them in; And it would be well, where there is Occaſion, if they 
would afford us ſo much. This yet is not uſually done; bitt 
Men talk to one another, and diſpute in Words, whoſe means 
ing is not agreed between them, out of amiſtake; that the Sig- 
nification of eommon Words are certainly eſtabliſhed,” and the 
preciſe Ideas, they ſtand for, perfectly known; and that it id 4 


Shame to be ignorant of them. Both which Suppoſitions ars 
falſe: no Names of complex Idear having ſo ſettled determine@ 


Signifieations, that they are conſtantly uſed for the ſame preciſe 

Ideas. Nor is it a Shame for a Man not to have a certain 

Knowledge of any thing, but by pig i ways of attaining 
iat preciſe Idea any 


to me by ſome other way than barely uſing that Sound; there 
deing no other way, without ſuch a Declaration, certainly to 
know it. Indeed the Neceſſity of Communication by Language, 
brings Men to an Agreement in the Signification of common 
Words, within ſome tolerable Latitude, that may ſerve for ordi- 
nary'Converſation ;' and! fo a Man cannot be ſuppoſed wholly 
ignorant of the Ideas which are annexed to Words by common 
Uſe, ina Language familiar to him. But common Uſe, being 
but©a very uneertain Rule, which reduces itſelf at laſt to the 
Ideas of partieular Men, proves often but a very variable Stan- 
dard But tho' ſuch a Dictionary, as I have above- mentioned, 
will require tos much Time, Coſt, and Pains, to be hoped. for 
in this Age; yet, methinks, it is not unreaſonable to propoſe, 
that Werds ſtanding for Things, which are Known and diſtin⸗ 
guiſhed by their oer Sab Ss, ſhould be expreſſect by little 
Draughts and Prints made of 1 5 A Vocabulary made after 
this Faſhion, would, perhaps with more eaſe, and in leſs times 
teach the true Signification of many Ferms, eſpecially in Lan- 
guages of remote Couffitries or Ages, and ſettle truer Wan, in 
Men's Minds of ſeveral Things, whereof we read' the Names“ 
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of learned Criticks, Naturaliſts, that treat of Plants and Ani- 
vl mals, have found the Benefit of this way: And he that has had 
1 7L 2 1 occaſion to conſult them, will have reaſon to confeſs, that he has 
* 1 a clearer Idea of Apium or Ibex, from a little Print of that Herb, 


1 


or Beaſt, than he could have from a long Definition of the 
ame 1s Names of either of them. And ſo no doubt, he would have 


Ll, / of Strigil and Siſtrum, if inſtead of a Currycomb and Cymbad, 
0 aj 50 which are the Engliſb Names Dictionaries render them by, he 
2 could ſee ſtamped in the Margin, ſmall Pictures of theſe In- 


4 ſtruments, as they were in uſe amongſt the Ancients. Toga, 

Tunica, Pallium, are Words eaſily tranſlated by Gown, Coat, and 

: Chak; but we have thereby no more true Ideas of the Faſhion 

/ of thoſe Habits amongſt the Romans, than we have of the Faces 

2 Jof the Taylors who made them. Such things as theſe, which 

| e the Eye diſtinguiſhes by their Shapes, wonld be beſt let into the 

Mind by Draughts made of them, and more determine the Sig- 

| * 0-77 nification of ſuch Words, than any other Words ſet for them, 
14 3 Aer made uſe of to define them. But this only by the bye. 

| * S5 Fifhly BoCoin $. 26. Fifth, If Men will not be at the Pains 

1 65 be, to declare the Meaning of their Words, and Defi- 


fancy in their 


1 0 Signi fication. 
(| e e is the leaſt can be expected, that in all Diſcourſes, 
ö Ion N wherein one Man pretends to inſtruct or convince another, he 
9 ſhould 2 the ſame Word conflantly in the ſame Senſe : If this were 
„ 15 done, (which no Body can refuſe without great Dilingenuity) 
. many of the Books extant might be ſpared; many of the Con- 
troverſies in Diſpute would be at an end; ſeveral of thoſe great 
Volumes, ſwollen with ambiguous Words, now uſed in one 
Senſe, and by and by in another, would ſhrink into avery narrow 
compaſs ; and many of the Philoſophers, (to mention no other) 


as well as Poets Works, might be contained in a Nut-ſhell. 
| §. 27. But after all, the Proviſion of Words 


i 2 
f 3 2%: 0 he is ſo ſcanty | in reſpect of that infinite variety of 
[ explained. - Thoughts, that Men, wanting Terms to ſuit their 


Z preciſe Notions, will, notwithſtanding their ut- 
T8 moſt caution, be forced often to uſe the ſame Word, in ſome- 


9 Diſcourſe, or the Purſuit of an Argument, there be hardly room 
it } | to digreſs into a particular Definition, as often as a Man varies 
. the Signification of any Term; yet the import of the Diſcourſe 
j | 1 a will, for the moſt part, if there + no deſigned Fallacy, ſuffici- 
| | cently lead candid and intelligent Readers, into the true mean- 
It: | ing of it : but where that 1s not ſufficient to guide the Reader, 


there it concerns the Writer to explain his meaning, and ſhew 
in what Senſe he there. uſes that Term. BOOK 


nitions of their Terms are not to be had ; yet this 


„%% ͤͤ VVV ĩᷣͤ in 


what different Senſes. And though in the Continuation of 2 


: 1 


J SH CC . „ AS DE y LS, a PER CIT ©, 
| SOD — SOD OO PODOSOSBOPGOSOGOO OS 
Of Knowledge in General. 
1 > 8 and Reaſonings, hath no other im- Our K ledee 8 
S > mediate Object but its own Las, converſant a- 
1 which it alone does or can contemplate ; it is bout our Ideas. 
2 evident, that our Knowledge is only converſant ' . 
G §. 2. Knowledge then ſeems to me to be no- re i 
thing but the Perception of the Connection and * PEG” 
8 Agreement, er Diſagreement and Repug any if the Apret- _ 
— of our Ideas. In this alone it conſiſts; Where ent o. 5% 8 
p this Perception is, there is Knowledge; and greement of | | 
, where it is not, there, though we may fancy, lau Ideas. 
e ueſs, or believe, yet we always come ſhort of ff 
e nowledge. For when we know that White is not Black, 
) Phat ee wo elſe but perceive, that theſe two 7d:a5 do not agree | 
- hen we poſſeſs ourſelves with the utmoſt Security of the De- 
t monſtration, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two 
e 


right. ones, What da we more but perceive, that Equality to twWo 
right ones, does neceſſarily agree to, and is inſeparable from, 
the three Angles of a Triangle??? 8 | 


*"©— 2 


ir The placing of Certainty, as Mr. Locke does, in the Perception 
bs of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, the Biſhop of Forcefter 
5 ſuſpects may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faithwhich 
. he has endeavoured to defend; to which Mr. Locke =, 
1 anſwers, I Since your Lordſhip hath not, as Tre- f In his ad 
: member, ſhewn, or gone about to ſhew, how this Pro- Letter to the 
4 poſition, ix. 2 — conſiſts in the Percep- Bib of Wor- 
& tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Idea, ceſter, p. 83. 
be is oppoſite or inconſiſtent with that Article Faith, Se. 
- which your Lord/bip has endeavoured to defend; It is 
_- plain, it is but your Lordſhip's Fear, that it may be of dangerous Con- 
1 Sequence to it, which, as I humbly conceive, is no Proof chat it is any 
C way inconſiſtent with that Article, mee. * ; 
NPE 0 „ ˙ 
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dangerous Conſequence to that of. 


— 
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S8. 3. But to underſtand a little more diſtinct- 
This + Aa ly, wherein .this Agreement or Diſagreement 
four fold. conſiſts, I think we may reduce it all to theſe 
e et erte on pens RRV 
1. entity, or Diverſity.” 

a2. Realty . NNE 

3. Co-exiſtence,” or neceſſary Connexion. 
4. Real Exiſtence. | 


Fi. 4. Hirſt, As to the firſt ſort of Agreement 
Firſt, Of laen- or Diſagreement, viz. Identity or Diverſity. It 
tity, or Diver- is the firſt Act of the Mind, when it has 
Jay. any.. Sentiments or /deas at all, to perceive its 


- _ Jaeas,, and ſo far as it perceives them, to 
know each what it is, and thereby alſo to perceive their 


difference, and that one is not another. This is ſo abſolutely 


neceſſary, that without it there could be no Knowledge, no 
„ en e 1 217 07. ae 95+ oa, 


3 


8 * 88 N Wh > x 3 ' Bo 1 1 4 
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No body, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or any one elſe, for 
being concerned for any Article of the Chriſtian Faith; but if that 
Concern, (as it may be, and as we know it has done) make one ap- 
prehend Danger, where no Danger is, are we, thereforg, to give up 
and condemn any Propoſition, becauſe any one, tho' of the firſt Rank, 
and Magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous Conſequence to any Truth 
of Religion, without ſhewing; that it is ſo? If ſuck Fears be the 
Meaſures whereby to judge o Truth and Falſhodd, the affirming that 
there are Antipodes would be fill a Hereſy; and the Doctrine of the 


Motion of the Farth muſt be rejected, as overthrowing the Truth of 


thẽ Scripture; for of hat dangerous Conſequence it has been apprehended 
to be, by many learned and pious Divines, out of their Concern for 
Religion. And yet, notwithſtanding; thoſe great Apprehenfions % 
auhal dangerous Conſequence it might be, it is now univerſally received 
by Learned Men, as an undoubted Truth ; and writ for by ſome, 
whiroſe-Bettef- 5 is not at aſt queſtioned; and particular- 
lx, very lately, by a Divine of the Church of Eagland, with great Strength 
of Reaſon, in his wonderfully ingenious Neau Theory of the Earth. 

The Reaſon your Lordſhip gives. of your Fears, that it may be of /uch 

yt) Faith, . which your Lord/hip-en- 
deavaurs to defend, tho" it occur in more Places than one, is only this, 


viz. That it is made-uſe of by ill Men to do Meſchief, i. e. . 


Article of Faith which your Lordſhip hath endeavoured todefend. But, 
my Lord, if it be à Reaſon to lay by any thing, as bad, beeauſe it is, or 
may be uſed to an ill Purpsſe, I Know not what will be innocent enough 
to be kept. Arms, which were made for our Defence, are ſometimes 
made. uſe of to do Miſchięf; and yet they are not thought of dangerous 
Conſequence for all that. No body lays by his Sword and Piſtols, or Sinks 
them of ſuch dangerous Conſequence as to be neglected, or thrown away, 


becauſe 
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Reaſoning, no Imagination, no diſtinqt Thoughts at all. By 
this the Mind clearly and infallibly perceives each Idea to agree 


with itſelf, and to be what it is; and all diſtinct Ideas to dif- 


agree, i. e. the one not to be the other: and this it does with-- 


out Pains, Labour, or Deduction; but at firſt view, by its na- 


tural Power of Perception and Diſtinction. And though Men 
of Art have reduced this into thoſe general Rules, I bat is, is; 
and It is irnpoſfeble for the ſume thing to be, and not to be; for 
ready Application in all Cafes, wherein there may be occaſion 
to reflect on it; yet it is certain, that the firſt Exerciſe of 
this Faculty, is about -particular Idar. A Man' infallibly 

knows, as ſoon as ever he has them in his Mind, that the” 
Has he calls White and Round, are the" very Taear they arg 5 
and that they are not other Idras which he calls Red er Fe 
Nor can any Maxim or Propoſition in the World, make him 
know it elearer or ſurer than he did before, and without any 
ſuch general Rule. This then is the firſt Agreement or Diſ- 
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becauſe rs, and the worſt of Men, ſometimes make uſe of them, 
to tale away honeſt Men's Lives or Goods. And the Reaſon is, be- 
cauſe they were rn, an and will ſerve to preſerve them. And who 
knows but this may 


. 5 4d — - 


r probably will be againſt your Lord hip; gel 
in this:Caſe; to e e | is to ſhew the Inconſiſt en of * 


for being too forward to aſſume to ny elf the Miu her an OM 74 
_ this, TI:think, gives mis occaſion, and — — 1 in 
thought impertinent, If I aſk your Lordſnip, whether there be any other 

or older Mer33d of Certainty ? And what it is? For if there he no 


other, nor older than this, either this was always the Method of Cr. 
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agreement, which the Mind perceives in its Ideas; which it 


always perceives at firſt Sights And if there ever happen any 
doubt about it, it will always be found to be about the Names, 
and not the Ideas themſelves, whoſe Identity and Diverſity will 


always be perceived, as ſoon and as clearly as the Ideas them 


ſelves are; nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe. 8 

. 5. Secondly, The next ſort of Agreement, 
Secondly, Re- or Diſagreement, the Mind perceives in any of 
lalive. tits Ideas, may, I think, be called Relative, and 


7 is nothing, but the Perception of the Relation 
between any two Ideas, of what kind ſoever, whether Sub- 


ſtances, Modes, or any other. For ſince all diſtinct Ideas 
muſt eternally be known not to be the ſame, and ſo be univer- 
ſally and conſtantly denied one of another, there could be no 


room for any poſitive Knowledge at all, if we could not per- 


ceive any Relation between our Ideas, and find out the Agree- 
| | ment 
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tainty, and ſo mine is no . one; or elſe the World is obliged to me for 
this veau one, after having been ſo long in the want of ſo neceſſary a 


thing, as a Method »f Certainy. If there be an older, I am ſure your 
Lordſhip cannot but know it; your condemning mine as neau, as well 
as your thorough Inſight into Antiquity, cannot but ſatisfy every body 
that you do. And therefore to ſet the World right, in a thing of that 
great Concernment, and to overthrow mine, and thereby prevent the 
dangerous Conſequence there is in my having unſeaſonably flarted it, will 
not, I humbly conceive, miſbecome your Lordſhip's Care of that 
Article you have endeavoured to defend, nor the good-will you bare to 
Truth in general. For I will be anſwerable for myſelf, that I ſhall; 
and I think I may be for all others, that they all will give off the 
placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, if your Lordſhip will be pleaſed to ſhew, that it lies 
in any thing elſe. | 1 5 = . 
But truly, not to aſcribe to myſelf an Invention of what has been as 
old as Knowledge is in the World, I muſt own, I am not guilty of what 
our Lordſhip is pleaſed to call farting new Methods of Certainty. Know- 
edge, ever ſince there has been any in the World, has conſiſted in one 
particular Action of the Mind; and ſo, I conceive, will continue to do to 
the end of it. And to fart new Methods of Knowledge, or Certainty, (for 
they are to me the ſame thing) i. e. to find out and propoſenew Methods 
of attaining new Knowledye, either with more Eaſe and Quickneſs, or in 
things yet unknown, is what I think no Body could blame: But this is 
not that which your Lordſhip here means, by new Methods of Certainty, 
Your Lordſhip, I think, means by it, the placing of Certarnty in ſome- 
thing, wherein either it does not conſiſt, or elſewherein it was not placed 
before now; if this be to be called a new Method of Certainty. As to 


the latter of theſe, I thall know whether I am guilty or no, when your 


Lordſhip 
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ment or Diſagreement they have one with another, in ſeveral 


ways the Mind takes of comparing them. 
§. 6. Thirdly, The third fort of Agreement 


the Perception of the Mind is employed about, ns 
is Co- exiſlence, or Non-co-exiſtence, in the ſame Subject; and 


this belongs particularly to Subſtances. Thus when we pro- 


nounce concerning Gold, that it is fixed, our Knowledge 
of this Truth amounts to no more but this, that Fixedneſs, 
or a Power to remain in the Fire unconſumed, is an Idea that 


always | accompanies, and is ae with that particular ſort 
of Vellowneſs, Weight, Fuſibility, Malleableneſs and Solu- 


ja, Aqua Regia, which makes our complex Idea ſignified by 


the Word Gold, . 


* 1 


fore: which your Lordſhip knows I proverey myſelf ignorant of, 
when I writ my Book, and ſo I am ſtill. But if farting new Methods 
of Certainty, be the placing of Certainty in ſomething wherein it does 
not conſiſt ; whether I have done that_or no, I muſt appeal to the 
Experience of Mankind, as „ | 
There are ſeveral Actions of Men's Mind, that they are conſcious 
to themſelves of performing, as evilling, believing, knowing, &C. 
which they have ſo particular ſenſe of, that they can diſtinguiſh them 
one from another; or elſe. they could not ſay, when they avid, 
when they believed, and when they 4zew any thing. But though 
theſe Actions were different enough from one another, not to be con- 
founded by thoſe who ſpoke of them, yet no-body, that I had met 
with, had, in their Writings, particularly ſet down wherein the Act 
of Knowing preciſely conſiſte. 75 „ 
To this Reflection, upon the Actions af my own Mind, the Subject of 


my Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding naturally led me; wherein, if 
I have done any thing ew, it has been to deſeribe to others, more par- 


ticularly than had been done before, what it is their Minds do when they 
perform that Action which they call Kzowing; and if, upon Exa- 
mination, they obſerve I have given a true Account of that Acti- 
on of their Minds in all the Parts of it; I ſuppoſe it will be 
in vain to diſpute againſt what they find and feel in themſelves. 


And if I have not told them right and exactly what they find and feel in 


themſelves, when their Minds perform the Act of knowing, what I 
have ſaid will be all in vain; Men will not be perſuaded againſt their 


Senſes. Knowledge is an internal Perception of their Minds; 


and if, when they reflect on it, they find it is not what I have 


ſaid it is, my groundlefs Conceit will not be harkened to, but be ex- 
ploded by every body, and die of itſelf: And no- body need to be at 


any Pains to drive it out of the World. So impoſſible is it to find * 


or Diſagreement to be found in our Ideas, which Cr. 


Lordſhip will do me the Favour to tell me, wherein it was placed be- 


we have, or are capable of: For all the Enquiries that we can 


ſhould not know when they ſee, and fo be led out of their way by it ? 


Objects of the Mind in Thinking, which I call Len, But whether 


they uſe them ſo as to avoid Obſcurity and Confuſion: If they are 


nor Science, in that; tho” thoſe that take them for Things, and not for 


Do often about them; as if ſome great Matter lay in the uſe of this or 


to find fault with my Definition of Knowledge, without doing me 
the Favour to give me a better. For it is only about my Definition 
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Fourthly, Of Fi. 7. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt fort is, 
real Exiftence. that of actual real Exiſtence agreeing to an y 

| Idea. Within theſe four ſorts of Agreement 
or Diſagreement, is, I ſuppoſe, contained all the Knowledge 


make concerning any of our Ideas, all that we know or can 
affirm concerning any of them, is, That it is, or is not the 
ſame with ſome other; that it does, or does not always co-exiſt 
with ſome other Idea in the ſame Subject; that it has this or 
that Relation to ſome other Idea; or that it has a real Ex- 
iſtence without the Mind. Thus Blue is not Yellow, is of Iden- 
tity; Two Triangles upon equal Baſis, between two Parallels are 

EMEA; | * | eu, 
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ſtart new Methods of Certainty, or to have them received, if any one 
places it in any thing, but in that wherein it really conſiſts: Much 
leſs can any one be in danger to be miſled into Error, by any ſuch 
nw, and to every one viſibly ſenſeleſs Project. Can it be ſuppoſed, 
that any one could fart a new Method of Seeing, and perſuade Men 
thereby, that they do not ſee what they bo fey Is it to be fear- 
ed, That any one can caſt ſuch a Miſt over their Eyes, that they 


Knowledge, I find in myſelf, and I conceive, in others, conſiſts in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement of the immediate 


it does ſo in others or no, muſt be determined by their own Experience, 
reflecting upon the Action of their Mind in knowing; for that I can- 
not alter, nor I think, they themſelves. But whether they will call 
thoſe immediate Objects of their Minds in thinking Ideas or no, is 
perfectly in their own Choice. If they diflike that Name, they may 
call them Notions or Conceptions, or how they pleaſe, it matters not, if 


conſtantly uſed in the ſame and a known Senſe, every one has the Li- 
berty to pleaſe himſelf in his Terms, their lies neither Truth nor Error, 


what they are, bare arbitrary Signs of our Ideas, make a great deal of 


that Sound. All that I know, or can” imagine of Difference about 
them, is, that thoſe Words are always beſt, whoſe Significations are 
beft known in the Senſe they are uſed ; and ſo are leaſt apt to breed 
Confuſion. e e 0 e 
My Lord, your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to find fault with my uſe of 
the new Term, Ideas, without telling me a better Name for the immediate 
Objects of the Mind in thinking. Vour Lordſhip alſo has been pleaſed 


of 
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ment gf our Ideas that they deſerve well 


upon the Defence of it; for which I muſt acknowledge my 
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equal, is of, Relation; fron is 5 eptible o, . magnetical Im- 
preſſuns, is of Co-cxiſtence : GOD, is, is of reai, Exiſtence,” 
Though Identity and Co-exiſtence are truly nothing but Rela- 
tions, yet they are ſo peculiar ways of 4. 780 or Diſagree- 
| to be conſidered as 
diſtin& Heads, and not under Relation in general; fince they 


are (o different Grounds of Affirmation and Negation, as will 


"or. 


eaſily appear to any one who will but reflect on what is ſaid in 


ſeveral Places of this Eſſay. I ſhould now proceed to examine 
the ſeveral Degrees of our Knowledge, but that it is neceſſary 
firſt to conſider the different Acceptations of the Word Knaw- 
lkdge. 355 gt oe ET 

8. 8. There are ſeveral ways wherein the Knowledge 
Mind is poſſeſſed of Truth; each of which is a or has 
called . 2. ON. 
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of Knowledge, that all this Stir concerning Certaiaty is made. For 
with me, to know and to be certain, is the ſame thing; what I 
know, that I am certain of; and What I am certain of, that I know. 
What reaches to Knowledge, I think may be called Certainty; and 
what comes ſhort of Certainty, I think cannot be called Knowledge; 
as your Lordſhip could not but obſerve in the 18th Section of Chap. 
4. of my 4th Book, which you have quote. 
My Definition of Knowledge ftands thus: Knowledge ſrems to me 
to be nothing but the Perceptian ꝙ the Connexion and Agreement, or Di/a- 
reement and Repugnancy of. any of our Ideas. This Definition your 
Lordſhip diſlikes, and apprehends it may be e dangerous Conſequence as 
to that Article of Chriſtian Faith, 'which your 8 Has endeauoured 
to defend. For this there is a very eaſy Remedy: It is but for your 
Lordſhip. to ſet aſide this Definition of Knowledge, by giving us a 
better, and this Danger is over. But your Lordibip 2 rather to 
have a Controverſy with my Book, for having it in it, and to ye 
ELIT 


ob- 

liged to.yaur Lordſhip for affording nie ſo much of your Time, and 
for allowing me the Honaur of converſing ſo much with one ſo far 
our Lordſhip ſays, It may be 'of dangerous Conſoquente to that Article of 
Chriſtian Faith, æubich yo aue endeawauredito defond. Tho the Laws of 


Diſputing allow bare Denial as a ſufficient Anſwer to Sayings, without 


any Offer of a Proof; yet, my Lord, to ſhew how willing Jam to give 
your Lordſhip all Satisfaction, in what you apprehend may be of dan- 

erous Conſequence in my Book, as to that Article, I ſhall not ſtand ſtill 
iyllenly, and put your Lord ſhip upon the Bifficulty of fnewing wherein 
that Danger hes ; but ſhall, an the other ſide, endeavour to thew your 


Lordſbip that that Definition of mine, whether true or falſe, right or 


_ wrong, 
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128 Knowledge: 
I. There is actual Knowledge, which is the preſent View the 
Mind has of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, | *" 
or of the Relation they have one to another.  _ 
2. A Man is ſaid to know any Propofition, which having M 
been once laid before his Thoughts, he evidently perceived the I 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas whereof it conſiſts; 
and fo lodged it in his Memory, that whenever that Propoſition the 
comes again to be reflected on, he, without doubt or heſita- Ag 
tion, embraces the right ſide, aſſents to, and is certain of the 
Truth of it. This, I think, one may call habitual Knowledge : 
And thus a Man may be ſaid to know all thoſe Truths, which 
are lodged in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full Per- 
ception, whereof the Mind is aſſured paſt doubt, as often as it 
has Occaſion to reflect on them. For our finite Underſtandings 
being able to think clearly and diſtinctly but on one thing at 
once, if Men had no Knowledge of any more than what they 
actually thought on, they would all be very ignorant: And he 
that knew moſt, would know but one Truth, that being all he 
was able to think on at one time.  &$.9. 
wrong can be of no dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith, The 
Reaſon which I ſhall offer for it, is this: Becauſe it can be of no Con- 
ſequence to it at all. | ee 
hat which your Lordſhip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an 
Article of Faith: That which your Lordſhip labours and is concerned 
for, is the Certainty of Faith. Now my Lord, I humbly conceive the 
Certainty of Faith, if your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it ſo, has nothing 
to do with the Certainty of Knowledge. And to talk of the Certainty 
| of Faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the Knowledge of Believ- 
ing, a a of ſpeaking not eaſy to me to underſtand. 5 
lace Knowledge in what you will, fart what new Methods of Cer- 
tainty you pleaſe, that are apt to leave Mens Minds more doubtful than 
before: Place Certainty on ſuch Ground as will leave little or no 
Knowledge in the World. For theſe are the Arguments your Lord- 
ſhip uſes againſt my Definition of Knowledge ; chi ſhakes not at all, 
nor in the leaſt concerns the Aſſurance of Faith; this is quite di- 
ſtinct from it, neither ſtands nor falls with Knowledge. | ] 
Faith ſtands by itſelf, and upon Grounds of its own ; nor can be 
removed from them, and placed on thoſe of Knowledge. Their 
Grounds are ſo far from being the ſame, or having any thing com- 
mon, that when it is brought to Certainty, Faith is deſtroyed ; it is 
Knowledge then, and Paith no longer. VVV 
With what Aſſurance ſoever of Believing, I aſſent to any Article 1 
Faith, ſo that I ſtedfaſtly venture my All upon it, it is ſtill but Be/ieving 
Bring it to Certainty, and it ceaſes to be Faith. I believe that jeſus Chrill 
was crucified, dead, and buried, roſe again the third Day from the Dead 
and aſcended into Heaven: Let now ich erb of Knowledge or C 


taint 


*f | * rly 3 two Degrees 3 
- 75 he one is of ſuch Truths laid up in the revofold,  . 
\os Memory, as whenever they occur tothe Ming, it ac- 
15 tually perceives the Relation is bettoeen thoſe Ideas, And this is in 
all thoſe Truths, whereof we have an intuitive Knowledge, where 
the /deas themſelves, by an immediate View, diſcoyer their 
ta- Agreement or Diſagteement one with another. 
IP Secondly, The other is of ſuch Truths, - whereof the Mind has 
„ I ving been convinced, it retains the Memory of the Conviction, with- 
ch out the Proofi. Thus a Man that remembers certainly, that 

he once perceived the Demonſtration that the three Angles 


9. Of habitual Knowledge, 
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not perceived, as it was at firſt, by an actual View: of all the 
intermediate Ideas, whereby the Agreement, or Diſagteement m 
of thoſe in the Propoſition was at firſt perceived; -biit by other wh 
intermediate Ideas, that ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement wo 
of the Idear contained in the Propeſition whoſe Certainty we Co 
remember. For Example, in this Propofition, that the chree kn 
Angles of a T riangle are equal to two right ones, one h has the 
ſeen and clearly perceived the Demonſtration of this Truth, . Ma 
knows it to be true, when that Demonſtration id gone ont of Mi thre 
his Mind; fo that at preſent it is not actually in viem, and actu 


poffbly cannot be recollected: But he knows it in a Hifferent I leng 
ay from What he did before. The Agreement of the two cv 

Tas joined in that Propoſition is perceived, but it is byrthe In- #7 

tervention of other Ideas than thoſe which at firſt produced that 


Perception. He remembers, i. e. he knows (for Remembrance 
js but the reviving of ſome paſt Knowledge) that he was once 
certain of the Truth ef this Propoſition, that the three Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two right ones. The Immutability 
of the ſame Relations between the ſame! immutable. Things, 1s 
now the 7dea that ſhews him, that if the three Angles of a Tri- 
angle were once equal to two right ones, they will always be 
equal to two right ones. And hence he comes to be certain, 
8 that what was once true in the 'Caſe, is always true b What 
Tazas once agreed, will always agree: and confequently/what 
he once knew to be true, he will always know to be true, a: 
long as he can remember that he once knew it. Upon thi 
Ground it is, that particular Demonſtrations in Mathemqtick, 
afford general Knowledge. If then the Perception that the 
fame Ideas will eternally have the ſame Habitudes and Relz- 
tions, be not a ſufficient Ground of Knowledge, there could 
be no Knowledge of ome Propoſitions in Mathematicks; 
for no Mathematical Demonſtration would be any other than 
particular: And when a Man had "demonſtrated any Propoli- 
tion concerning one Triangle or Circle, his Knowledge would 
not reach beyond that particular Diagram. If he would extend 
it: farther,” he muſt renew his Demonſtration in another In- 
Nance, before he could know it to be true in another like Tri- 
angle, and fo on: By which means one could neyer. come to 
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the Knowledge of any general Propoſitions. No body, I think, Wcleareſt 
can deny that Mr. Newt certainly knows any Propoſition, that WThis P 
he now at any time feads in his Book, to be true, though he {line fo 
has not in actual View that admirable Chain of intermediate the Mi, 
Ideas, whereby he at firſt diſcovered it to be true. Such « WMlleſitaci 
Memory as that, able to retain ſuch a Train of Particular, led w; 


1 
+ 
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thay be well'thou ht bey 
wonderful Connection of Ideas is found to ſurpaſs moſt Readers 


knows the Propoſition to be true, remembring he one faw 
the Connection of thoſe Ideas as certainly as he knows ſuch a 
Man wounded another, remembring that he ſaw him run him 
through. But becauſe: the Memory is not always ſo clear as 
actual Perception, and does in all Men more or leſs decay in 
length of Time, this amongſt other Differences is one, which 


intuitive, as we {hall fee in the following Chapter, © / 
, 

1. A LL our Knowledge conſiſting, as 1 1 3» 
haze aid, inthe View the Wind has welt 
ccc its own Ideas, which is the utmoſt Tight and 
greateſt Certainty, we with our Faculties, and in our Way of 
Knowledge, are capable of, it may not be amiſs, to conſider a 
lttle the Degrees of its Evidence. The different Clearneſs of 
our Knowledge ſeems to me to lie in the different Way of Per- 
eeption the Mind has of the . Difagreeme: Ne 
of its [degs, For if we will reflect on our own Ways of Think 
ing, we ſhall. find, that ſometimes the Mind perceives the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas immedia 80 eee 
ſelves, without the Intervention of any other: And this, I 
think, we may call intuitive Knowledge. For in this, the Mind 
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s the Eye doth Li 
the Mind perceives, that | 
Triangle, that Tres are more than Two, and equal to Ore and 
Two. Such kind of Truths the Mind perceives at the firſt ſight 
of the Ideas together, by bare Intuition, without the Tnterven- 
cleareſt and moſt certain, that human Frailty is capable of. 
This Part of Knowledge is irreſiſtible, and like bright Sun- 
line forces itſelf immediately to be perceived, as ſoon as ever 
he Mind turns its View that Way ; and leaves no room for 
fleſitation, Doubt, or Examination, but the Mind is preſently 
bled with the clear Light of it. It is on this Intwtion, that. 
*pcnds all the Certainty and Evidence of all our Knowledge, 
n N 
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: ond the Reach of Human Faculties 1 
when the very Diſcovery, Perception, and laying together -tliae | 


Comprehenſion. But yet it is evident, the Author himſelf 


news, that demon/frative Knowledge is much more impeffest chan : 


Wis at no Pains of -oving or examining, but perceives the Truth, - 
fi ght, only by being directed toward it. Thus 1 5 
White is not Black, that a Circle is not 


% 
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bas a Mind to be a Sceptick, without being able to be ſo. Cer- n 


neceſſary in all the Connections of the intermediate Ideas, with- 


comes to know their Equality to two right ones. 


which Certainty every one finds to be ſo great, that he cannot rade 
imagine, and therefore not require a greater: For a Man cannot 
conceive himſelf capable of a greater Certainty, than to know 
that any Idea in his Mind is ſuch as he perceives it to be; and e 
that zwo Ideas, wherein he perceives a difference, are different, 
and not preciſely the ſame. He that demands a greater Certainty 
than this, demands he knows not what, and ſhews only that he ther / 


tainty depends ſo wholly on this Intuition, that in the next De- 
gree of ledge, which I call Demonſtrative, this Intuition is 


out which we cannot attain Knowledge and Certainty. ' 

5 S. 2. The next Degree of Knowledge is, where 

Demonſtrative. the Mind perceives the Agreement or Diſagree. 
| ment of any Ideas, but not immediately. Tho 

wherever the Mind perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement 


percei 
need ] 


of any of its Ideas, there be certain Knowledge; yet it does not y. 
always happen that the Mind ſees that Agreement or Difagree- yl 
ment, which there is between them, even where it is diſco- er 4 
verable; and in that Caſe remains in Ignorance, and at mat Venti 
gets no farther than a probable Conjecture. The Reaſon w )] Di 
the Mind cannot always perceive preſently the Agreement ci there 
Diſagreement of two Ideas is, becauſe thoſe Ideas, concerning ben te 
whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement the Enquiry is made, can: Degre 
not by the Mind be fo put together, as to ſhew it. In this Cat to the 
then, when the Mind cannot fo bring its Ideas together, as by this Ir 
their immediate Compariſon, and as it were Juxta-poſition, or in the 
Application one to another, to perceive their Agreement or #7 vw 
Diſagreement, it is fain, by the Intervention of other Ideas, (one 5 the 
or more, as it happens) to diſcover the Agreement or DH cel 
agreement, which it ſearches; and this is that which we cal K tho 
Reaſoning. Thus the Mind being willing to know the Agree have | 
ment or Diſagreement in bigneſs, between the three Angles ol Lr 
a Triangle, and two right ones, cannot by an immediate View neſs of 
and Comparing them, do it: Becauſe the three Angles of 4 > 6 
Triangle cannot be brought at once, and be compared with au ©: 
one or two Angles ; and ſo of this the Mind has no immediate with a 
no intuitive Knowledge. In this Caſe the Mind is fain to find that al 
out ſome other Angles, to which the three Angles of a Triang| reflect: 
have an Equality; and finding thoſe equal to two right ones 3 


F. 3. Thoſe intervening Ideas, which ſerve 
ſhew the Agreement of any two others, are calle 
Proofs; and wheretheAgreementor Diſagreem® 


Depends on 
Progs. 


' 


$1 


; by this means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called De- 


uppoſe, that which is called Sagacity. 
$. 4. This, Knowledge by intervening Proofs, tho” 3 * 


— i be certain, yet the Evidence of it is not altoge- eaſy. 
at h. cher / clear and bright, nor the Aﬀent fo ready, 5 | 
Cer. in intuitive Nuotuladge. For thq in Demonſtration, the Mind 


does at laſt perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 


There muſt be more than one tranſient View to find it. A 
ſteady Application and Purſuit is required to this Diſcovery : 
and there muſt be a Progreſſion by Steps and Degrees, before 
the Mind can in this Way arrive at Eier and come to 


* perceive the Agreement or Repugnancy between two laat that 
nem leed Proofs, and the Uſe of Reaſon to ſhew it. 


$. 5. Another difference between intuitive and deq- Nat . . 1 


$ not 

, 1n/trative Knowledge, is, that though in the lat- 5 | 

105 i Doubt' be removed, when bf the Inter- 8 

not vention of the intermediate Ideas the Agreement 3 
wil” Diſagreement is perceived; yet before the Demonſtration 
it c tere was a Doubt, which in intuitive Knowledge cannot hap- 
nin pen to the Mind, that has its Faculty of Perception left to a 
can Degree capable of diſtinct Iabar, no more than it can be a Doubt 
Ciel e the Eye, (that can diſtinctly ſee White and Black) whether 
5 by this Ink and this Paper be all of a Colour. If there be Sight 
i, cin the Eyes, it will at firſt Glimpſe, without Heſitation, perceive 


the Words printed on this Paper, different from the Colour 
of the Paper: And ſo if the Mind have the Faculty of diſtinct 


of thoſe Ideas that produce intuitive Knowledge. If the Eyes 
have loft the Faculty of ſeeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we 
in vain enquire after the Quickneſs of Sight in one, or Clear- 
* of Perception OR other. 3 1 „% EL 
6. It is true, the Perception produced WY 
Demonſtration is always very clear; yet it is * Ae 
that always accompany that which I call intuitive, like a Face 
refleted by ſeveral Mirrors one to another, where as long as it 
retains the Similitude and Agreement with the Object, it pro- 
duces a Knowledge; but it is ſtill in every ſucceſſive Reflection 


» 8 
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mnſtration, it being ſheun to the Underſtanding, and the Mind 
made to ſee that it is ſo. A Quickneſs in the Mind to find out 
theſe intermediate Ideas, (that ſhall diſcover the Agreement or 
iſagreement of any other) and to apply them right, is, 1 


Jaas it conſiders; yet it is not without Pains and Attention: 


Perception, it will perceive the AG e or Difagreemenr 


with a great Abatement of that evident Luſtre and full Aſſurance, 
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out by a long Train of Proofs. 


ment of the intervening Ideas, whereby the Agreement or Dil- 


for Demonſtrations. 
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with i leſſening of that perfect Clearneſs and Piſtinctneſ 
which. is in the firſt, till at laſt, after many Removes, it has a 
great mixture of Dimneſs, and is not at fir Sight lo knowable, it 
eſpecially to weak Eyes, Thus it is with Knowledge, made Wl frat 
§. 7. Now, in every Step Reaſoi makes in demm- percs 


* e ftrative Knowledge, there is an intuitive Know- of N 


Fwidence. ledge of that Agreement or Diſagreement it ſeeks WI Want 


with the next, intermediate Idea, which it uſes cient 
as a Proof. For if it were not ſo, that yet would need a Proof. to ha 
Since without the Perception of ſach Agreement or Diſagree- ſcare 
ment there is no Knowledge produced: If it be perceived by Wl what 
itſelf, it is intuitive Knowledge: If it cannot be perceived by WW imme 
itſelf, there is need of ſome intervening Idea, as a common | 
Meaſure to ſhew their Agreement or Diſagreement. By Which Can p 
it is plain, that every Step in Reaſoning, that produces Know- by an 
ledge, has intuitive Certainty; which when the Mind perceives, they | 
there is no more required, but to remember it, to make the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas, concerning which we tenſio 
enquire, viſible and certain. So that to make any thing a . . 
Demonſiration, it is neceſſary to perceive the immediate Agree- ſough 


agreement of the two Ideas under Examination 1 the of th 
one is always the firſt, and the other the laſt, in the Account) 

is found. This intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- che le. 
agreement of the intermediate Ideas, in each Step and Pro- tenſio 
grefſion of the Demonſtration, muſt alſo be carried exactly in WM bas f 
the Mind, and a Man muſt be ſure that no Part is left out; 
which, becauſe in long Deductions, and the Uſe of many both t 
Proofs, the Memory does not always ſo readily and exact 
retain : therefore it comes to paſs, that this is more imperfect perfeC 
than intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace often Falſhood 


F. 8. The Neceflity of this intuitive Know- are me 
ledge, in each Step of ſcientifical or demonſtra- ) 
tive Reaſoning, gave Occaſion, I imagine, to Perce 
that miſtaten Axiom, that all Reaſoning Was er leaſt I 
. præcognitis, & praeconceſſis : which how fur it 1 "ces 
miſtaken, I ſhall have Occaſion to ſhew more at large, when ® 
1 come to conſider Propoſitions, and particularly thole Propo- differe! 
fitions which are called Maxims, and to ſhew that it is by a 4 _ 
Fartic 


Miſtake, that they are ſuppoſed to be the Foundations of all 1185 
tent de 


Y 9 ion or 


Hence the Mi- 
flake, ex præ- 
pognitis & 
præconcęſſis. 


our Knowledge and Reaſonings, 
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3.9, Ic bas been generally taken for granteds . uu 
le, chat Mathematicks along are capable af demon- 3 
de ſtrative Certainty: But to have ſuch an Agree- a 
nent ar Diſagreement, as may intuitively de „ 
n. perceived, being, as I imagine, not the Piiyilege of the Labor 
of Number, Extenſion, and figure alone, it may poſlibly be the 


want of due Method and Application in us, and not of ſuffi- 
cient Eyidence in Things, that Demonſtration has been thought 
to have ſo little to do in other Parts of Knowledge, and been 
ſcarce ſo much as aimed at by any but Mathematicians. For 
whatever /deas we have, wherein the Mind can perceive the 
immediate Agreement or Diſagreement that is between them, 
there the Mind is capable of intuitiye Knowledge; and where it 
can perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, 
by an intuitive Perception: of the. Agreement or Diſagreement 
they have with any intermediate Ideas, there the Mind is ca- 
pable of Demonſtration, which is gt limited to Idas of Ex- 
tenſion, Figure, Number, and e e „ 
$. 10. The Reaſon why it has been generally, Rs FR fy 
ſought for, and ſuppoſed to be only in thoſe, I Why it bas | 
imagine has been, not only the general uſefulneſs  been/otbought. 
of thaſe Sciences; but becauſe, in com ng 55 
their Equality or Exceſs, the Modes of Numbers have 22. 
the leaſt difference very clear and perceiveaþJe: and tho in Ex- 
tenſion, every the leat Faces is not ſo perceptihle; yet the Mind 
has found out Ways to examine and diſcoyer demonſtratively 
the juſt Eguality of two Angles, or Extenſions, or Figures, and 
both theſe, i. e. Numbers and Figures, can he ſet down by viſible 
and laſting Marks, wherein the Idaas under Conſideration are 
perfectly determined, which for the moſt part they art not, 
where they are marked only by Names and Words ER Sig 
$.17. But in other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes and Differences 
are made, and counted by Degrees, and not Quantity, we have 
not ſo njce and aceurate a Diſtinction of their differences, as to 
perceive or find Ways to meaſure their juſt Equality of the 
leaſt Differences. For thoſe other ſimple Ideas, being Appenr- 
ances or Senſations, produced in us, by the Size, Figure, Num- 
ber and Motion of Minute Corpuſcles ſingly inſenſible, their 
different degrees alſo depend upon the Variation of ſome or all 
of thoſe Cauſes ;- which fince it cannot be obſerved by us in 
Particles of Matter, whereof each is too ſubtile to be perceived, 
it is impoſſible for us to have any exact Meaſures of the diffe- 
rent degrees of theſe ſimple Ideas. For ſuppaſing the Senſa- 


tion or Idea, we name l piteneſt, be produced in us by a certain 


vv 
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1 Number of Globules; which having a Vefticity about their i 
i own Centers, ſtrike upon the Retina of tlie _ with a certain MW fir: 
| degree of Rotation, as well as progreſſive Swiftneſs; it will evi 


hence eaſily follow, that the more the ſuperficial Parts of any ral 


i | Body are ſo ordered, as to reflect the greater Number of Glo- bu 
| | bules of Light, and to give them that proper Rotation which Tl 
1 is fit to produce this Senſation of White in us; the more White the 


TIED will that Body appear, that from an equal Space ſends to the be) 
Wo 4 the greater Number of ſuch Corpuſcles, with that pecu- of 
bh | liar ſort of Motion: I do not fay, that the Nature of Light con- of 


ſiſts in very ſmall round Globules, nor of Whiteneſs, in ſuch a the 
texture of Parts as gives a certan Rotation to theſe Globules, thi 
when it reflects them; for I am not now treating Phyſically of mo 
Light or Colours: But this, I think, I may ſay, That I cannot the 


(and I would be glad any one would make intelligible that he did wh 


conceive how Bodies without us can any ways affect our Senſes) thi! 
but by the immediate contfact of the ſenſible Bodies themſelves, ſuc 
as in Taſtin gand Feeling, or the impulſe of ſome inſenſible particles Ob 
coming from them, as in Seeing, Hearing, and Smelling; by the vid 
different impulſe of which Parts, cauſed by their different Size, any 


Figure, and Motion, the variety of 8enſations is produced in us. 
F. 12. Whether then they be Globules, or no; or whether thi; 


they have a Verticity about their own Centers, that produce the ime 
Idea of IWhitenzſs in us, this is certain, that the more Particles of asF 
Light are feffected from a Body, fitted to give them that pecu- in 
liar Motion, which produces the Senſation of Whiteneſs in us; our 
and poſſibly too, the quicker that peculiar Motion is, the whiter Ide 
does the Body appear, from which the greater number are re- all 1 
flected, as is evident in the ſame piece of Paper put in the Sun- Ject 
beams, in the Shade, and in a dark Hole; in each of which, it wil i To 
produce in us the Idea of Whiteneſs in far different degrees. no 
it 5 13. Not knowing therefore what Number no 
Why it has of Particles, nor what Motion of them is fit to he 
been ſo thought. produce any preciſe degree of Whiteneſs, we can- beir 
| | not demonſtrate the certain Equality of any two 4 eſo 
degrees of 1 hiteneſs, becauſe we have no certain Standard to beir 
meaſure them by, nor means to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt real we 
difference, the only Help we have being from our. Senſes, which acti 
in this point fail us. But where the difference is ſo great, as to ing 
produce in the Mind clearly diſtinct Ideas, whoſe Differences tain 
can be perfectly retained, there theſe Ideas of Colours, as we ſec we 
in different kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable of Demon- Hap 
tration, as Ideas of Number and Extenſion. What I have here to k 
ſaid of I hiteneſi and Colours, I think, holds true in all ſecon: forn 


dary Qualities, and their Modes. 9. 14 


$. 14. Theſe two,(viz.) Intuition and Demon- 
ſtration, are the degrees of our Knowledge; what- 
ever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what aſſu- 
rance ſoever embraced, is but Faith, or Opinion, 
but not Knowledge, at leaſt in all general Truths. 
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particular *. 
Hence. by 


There is indeed, another Perception of the Mind, empl 


oyed * 


to know, or to be. 


the particular Eæiſtence of finite Beings without us; which going 
beyond bare Probabllity, and = not reaching perfectly to either 
of the foregoing degrees of Certainty, paſſes under the Name 
of Knowledge. There can be nothing more certain, than that 
the Idea we receive from an external Object is in our Minds; 
this is intuitive Knowledge. But whether there be any thing 
more than barely that Ne in our Minds, whether we can 
thence certainly infer the Exiſtence of any thing without us, 
which correſponds to that Idea, is that, whereof ſome Men 
think there may be a Queſtion made; becauſe Men may have 
ſuch Ideas in their Minds, when no ſuch thing exiſts, no ſuch 
Objects affects their Senſes. But yet here, I think, we are pro- 
vided with an Evidence, that puts us paſt doubting : For I aſk 
any one, whether he be not invincibly conſcious to himſelf of 
a different Perception, when he looks on the Sun by Day, and 
thinks on it by Nighty when he actually taſtes Wormwood, or 
ſmells a Roſe, or only thinks on that Savour, or Odour? We 
as plainly find the Difference there is between any Idea revived 
in our Minds by our own Memory, and actually coming into 
our Minds by our Senſes, as we do between any two diſtinct 
Ideas. If any one ſay a Dream may do the ſame thing, and 
all theſe /deas may be produced in us without any external Ob- 
Jects, he may pleaſe to dream that I make him this Anſwer: 


1. That it is no great matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or 


no: Where all is but Dream, Reaſoning and Arguments are of 
no uſe; Truth and Knowledge nothing. 2. That I believe 
he will allow a very manifeſt Difference between dreaming of 
being.in the Fire, and being actually in it. But yet if he be 
reſolved to appear fo ſceptical, as to maintain, that what I call 


being actually in the Fire is nothing but a Dream; and that h 
we cannot thereby certainly know, that any ſuch thing as Fire J 


actually exiſts without us: I anſwer, That we certainly find- 


ing that in follows upon the Application of cer- 


tain Objects to us, whoſe Exiſtence we perceive, or dream that 


we perceive, 


| 7 aur Senſes : This Certainty is as great as our 
Happineſs. or 


iſery, beyond which we have no concernment 
So that, I think, we we add to the two 
former ſorts of Knowledge, this alfo, of the Exiſtence of part eu- 
; a, . 5 f 2 : 7 a > lar 
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lar external Objects, by that Perception and Conſciouſneſs we 


have of the actual entrance of ideas from them, and allow:theſe - 


three Degrees of - Knowledge, viz. Intuitive, Demonſtrative, and 
Senſitive In each of which, there are different Degrees and 
Ways of Evidence and Certainty. oo 9 ot 

„„ , SS. 15. But fince our Knowledge is founded 
„ e on, and employed about our Ideas only, will it 


— —_ not follow from thence, that it is conformable 
| to our Ideas; and that where our Jdeas are clear 


Ideas are Jo. | Are 
and diſtinct, orobſcure and confuſed, our Know- 
dge will be ſo too? To which I anſwer, No: For aur 
Knowledge conſiſting in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of any two Ideas, its. Clearneſs or Obſcurity 
conſiſts in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of that Perception, and 


not in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of the Ida: themſelves : 


v., g. a Man that has as clear Ideas of the Angles of à Tri- 
angle, and of Equality to two right ones, as any Mathema- 
tician in the World may yet have but a very obfcure Percep- 
tion of their Agreement, and ſo have but a very obſcure Know- 
edge of it. But Ideas, which by Reaſon of their Obſcurity or 
otherwiſe, are confuſed, cannot produce any clear or diſtinct 
Knowledge ; becauſe as far as any Fdeas are confuſed, ſo far 
the Mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they agree or dif- 
agree. Or to expreſs the ſame Thing in a Wayleſs apt to be 
miſunderſtood. He that bath not determined the Iatas to the 
Words he uſes, cannot make Propoſitions of them, of whoſe 
Truth he can be certain. . F 
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tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of 


F. 1 K en eie as has been ſaid, lying in the Percep- 


our Ideas, it follows from hence, That 
Firf, mo far- Firſt, We can have Knowledge no farther 


"ther than we than we have Ideas. | 
Hawe Ideas. 


F. 2. Secondly, That we can have no Know- 
Secondly, No ledge farther than we can have Perception of 
farther than that Agreement, or Diſagreement : Which Per- 


* can perceive ception being, I. Either by Intuition, or the im- 


| Reaſon, 


— 


Extent of Hm: K 


Reaſon, examining the Ag reement or Diſaggeement of _ 
Jaeas, by the R of ſome others: — 3. 


it alſo follows, 

3. Thirdly, That we cannot have an in- 
tuitive Knowle, e, that ſhall extend itſelf to all 
our Ideas, and all that we would know about 
them; becauſe we cannot examine and perceive. 


not to all 
all the Relations they have one to another te Relations of 
Juxta-poſition, or an immediate Compariſon al or Ideas. 
one with another. Thus having the Idea of 
an obtuſe, and an acute angled 
equal Baſes, and between Parallels, I can, by intuitive Know- 
ledge, perceive the one not to be the other; but cannot that 
way know, whether they be equal or no ; becauſe their A- 
greement or Diſagreement in Equality, can never be perceived 
dy an immediate comparing them: be difference of Fi 
makes their Parts uncapable of an exact immediate Ap 
tion; and therefore there is need of ſome intervening Quanti- 
ties to meaſure them by, which is Demonſtration, or rico | 
N by, It follot . 4066,” mom Min 

4. Fourthly, t follows alſo, from is 
3 obſerved, that our rational Knowledge erte 
cannot reach to the whole extent of our Laas. | Knowledge, | , 
Becauſe between two different Idias we would 
examine, we cannot always find ſuch Mediums, as we can 
connect one to another with an intuitive Knowledge, in all the 
parts of the Deduction; and wherever that fails, we Rug 
ſhort of Rnowledge and Demonſtration. © * - . 
§. 5. Fifthly, Senſitiue Knowledge, reaching Fifthly, Sen- 

no farther than the Exiſtence of Things, actu- tive Know- 


 Thirdy, "Eo 
#4 eextends it- 
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tuitive Know- 


Tangle, both drawn * 


ally preſent to our Senſes, is yet much narrower 
than either of the former. 

. 6. From all which it is evident, that the 
Extent of our Knowledge comes not only ſhort 
of the Keality of Things, but even of the Ex- 


B 
ſation, ee the Exiſtence of particular Things. 25 


i == 


=» 


ledge narrower | 


than either. 


Sizthly,. . | 
Knowledge 
therefore Har- 


tent of our own 7deas. Tho“ our Knowledge we, than our 
be limited to our Ideas, and cannot exceed them Ideas. | 
either in Extent or Perfection; and tho' theſe 

be very narrow Bounds, in refpelt of the extent of All-Being, 
and far ſhort of what we may juſtly imagine to be in ſome 
even created Underſtandings, not tied down to the dull and 
narrow Information, is to be received from ſome few, and not 
6 acute 3 35 of Perception, ſuch as are our oat, z yet : 
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would be well with us, if our Knowledge were but as large 
as our Ideas, and there were not many Doubts and Enquiries 
concerning the Ideas we have, whereof we are not, nor I be- 
lieve ever ſhall be in this World, reſolved. Nevertheleſs, I 
do not queſtion, but that Human Knowledge, under the 
preſent Circumſtances of our Beings and Conſtitutions, may 


be carried much farther, than it hitherto has been, if Mer 


would fincerely, and with Freedom of Mind, employ all 
that Induſtry and Labour of Thought, in improving the 
Means of diſcovering Truth, which they do for the Co- 
louring or Support of Falſhood, to maintain a Syſtem, In- 
tereſt or Party, they are once engaged in. But yet after all, 
I think I may, without Injury to Human Perfection, be 
confident, , that our Knowledge would never reach to all 
we might deſire to know concerning thoſe Ideas we have; 
nor be able to ſurmount all the Difficulties, and reſolve all 
the Queſtions might ariſe <OPTION any of them. We 
have the Ideas of a Square, a Circle, and Equality; and 
yet, perhaps, ſhall never be able to find a Circle equal to 
' a Square, and certainly know that it is ſo, We have the 
Ideas of Matter and Thinking, * but poſſibly ſhall never be 
able to know, whether any mere material Being thinks 

. | | or 


*Againſt that Aſſertion of Mr. Locke, That poſſibly we ſhall never 
be able to know whether any material Beings think or not, &c. the Bi- 
ſhop of FWorcefter argues thus: ¶ this be true, then for all that we can 
know by our Ideas of Matter and Thinking, Matter may have a Power 
of Thinking: And if this hold, then is impoſſible to proue a ſpiri- 
tual Subſtance in us, from the Idea of Thinking: For how can abe be 
aſſured by our Ideas, that God hath not given ſuch a Poauer of Thinking, 

| to Matter fa diſpoſed as our Bodies ares Eſpecially 

+ Eflay of fence it is ſaid, f That in reſpect of our Notions, 
Human Un- * it is not much more remote Com our Comprehen- 


derſt. B. 4. * fionto conceive that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuper- 
C. 3. F. 6. © add to our Idea of Matter a Faculty of Thinking, 
«© than that he ſhould ſuperadd to it another Sub, 


* ſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking.” HM hoever aſſerts this can newer 
prove a ſpiritual Subſtance in us from a Faculty of Thinking , becauſe he can- 
not know from the Idea of Matter and Thinking, that Matter fo dipeſed 
cannot think. And he cannat be certain, that God hath not framed the 
Matter of our Bodies ſo as to be capable of it. | | | 

To which Mr. Locke * anſwers thus: Here your Lord- 
I In his ft ſhip argues, that upon my Principles it cannot be pro- 
Letter to the ved that there is a ſpiritual Subflance in us. To which, 
Biſhop of Wor- give me leave, with Submiſſion, to ſay, That I think 


nor im 
theſe \ 
ruption 

Per] 
Out ex 
berty; 


Out of 


it may be proved from my Principles, and I think 1 , 
barg El ny onphe er Gb 225 ſtands thus... "FT, P. 6. 
Firſt, we experiment in ourſelves Thinking. The fe I: 
Idea of this Action or Mode of Thinking is inconſiſtent with the Idea 
of Self- ſubſiſtence, and therefore has a neceſſary Connection with a 
Support or Subject of Inheſion: The Idea of that Support is what we 
call Subſtance ; and ſo from Thinking experimented in us, we have a 
Proof of a thinking Subſtance in us, which in my Senſe is a Spirit, A- 
ainſt this your Lordſhip will argue, That by what I have ſaid of the 
Poſſibility that God may, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to Matter a Fa- 
culty of 8 can never be proved that there is a ſpiritual 
Subſtance in us, becauſe upon that Suppoſition, it is poſſible it may 
the general Idea of Subſtance being every where, the Modification of 
Thinking, or the Power of Thinking, joined to it, makes it a Spirit, 
without conſidering what other Modifications it has, as, whether it 
has the Modification of Soliaiqy, or no. As on the other fide Sub- 
fance, that has the Modification of Solidity, is Matter, whether it has 
the Modification of thinking, or no, And therefore, if your Lord- 
ſhip means by a Spiritual, an immaterial Subſtance, I grant I have 
not proved, nor upon my Principles can it be proved, your Lord- 
ſhip meaning (as I think you do) demonſtratively „ wc That there 
is an immaterial Subſtance in us that thinks. Tho 11! 
preſume, from what I have ſaid about the Suppoſi- , B. 4. C. 10, 
tion of a Syſtem of Matter. TRY (which there 5. 166. 
demonſtrates that God is immaterial) will prove it 
in the higheſt Degree probable, that the thinking Subſtance in us is 
immaterial. But your Lordſhip-thinks not Probability enough, and 
by charging the want of Demonſtration upon my Principles, that the 
thinking Thing in us is immaterial, your Lordſhip ſeems to con- 
clude it demonſtrable from Principles of Philoſophy. That Demon- 
{tration I ſhould with Joy receive from your Lord. - *' _ 
ip, or any one. For tho' all the great Ends of Mo- B. 4. C. 5. 
rality and Religion are well enough ſecured without $. 6. _ 
it, as I have ſhewn, yet it would be a great Advance | 
of our Knowledge in Nature and Philoſophy. _ | 
To what I have ſaid in my Book, to —— that all the great Ends 
of pts and Morality are ſecured barely by the Immortality of 
the Soul, without a neceſſary Suppoſition that the Soul is immaterial, 
| crave leave to add, That Immortality may and ſhall:be annexed to 
hat, which in it's own Nature is neither immaterial | 
nor immortal, as the Apoſtle expreſly declares in 1 Cor, xv. 53. 
cheſe Words, * For this ptible muſt put on Incor- | oe 
ruption, and this Mortal muſt put on Immortality, - 
Perhaps my uſing the Word Spirit for a thinking Subſtance, with- 
out excluding Materiality out of it, will be thought tao great a Li- 
berty, and fuch as deſerves Cenſure, becauſe I leave * F 
out of the Idea Groake it a Sign of. I readily own, 3 
| 0 


* 
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ſhould be ſparingly ventured an in a Senſe wholly new; and nothing 


but abſolute Neceſſity can excuſe the Boldneſe of uſing any Term, | 
in a Senſe whereof we can produce no Example. But in the preſent | 


Caſe, I think I have great Authorities to juſtify me. The Soul is 
agreed, on all Hands, to be that in us which thinks. And he that 
wil look into the firſt Book of Ciceros Tuſculan Queſtions, and into 
the ſixth Book of Virgil's Eneid, will find, that theſe two Brent 
Men, who of all the Romans beſt underſtood Philoſophy, thought, or 
atleaſt did not deny the Soul to be a ſubtile Matter which might 
come under the Name of Aura, or Ignit, or Ather, and this Soul they 
both of them called Spiritus; in the Notion of Which, it is plain 
they included only Thought and active Motion, without the total 
Exclufion of Matter. Whether they thought. right in this I do not 
ſay, that is not the Queſtion; but whether they ſpoke properly, 
when they called an active, thinking, ſubtile Subſtance, out of Which 
they excluded only groſs and palpable Matter, Spiritus, Spirit. I 
think that no body wall deny, That if any among the Romans can 
be allowed to ſpeak properly, Ty and Virgil are the two who may 
moſt ſecurely be depended on for it: And one of them ſpeaking of 
the Soul, ſays, Dum /piritus hos regit artus; and the other, Vita con- 
tinetur corpore & ſpiritu. Where it is plain by Corpus, he means 
as generally every where) only groſs Matter that may be felt and 
andled, as appears by theſe Words, Si cor, aut ſauguis, aut cere- 
brum eft animus, cert? quauian oft Corpus, interebit cum religuo Cor- 
1 e, fi anima eſt, forte diſſipabitur, fi ignis exlinguetur, Tuſc. Queſt. 
. 1, c. 11. Here Cicero oppoſes Corpus to Ignis and Anima, 1. e. 
Aura or Breath, And the Foundation of that his Diſtinction of the 
Soul, from that which he calls Corpus or Body, he gives a little 
lower in theſe Words, Tanta ejus tenuitas ut fugiat aciem, ib, c. 22. 
Nor was it the Heathen World alone that had this Notion of Spirit; 
| ; the moſt enlightened of all the antient People of 
God, Salomon himſelf, ſpeaks after the ſame manner, 
That which befalleth the Sans of Men, befalleth gh: ah 
even one thing befalleth them; as the one dieth, ſo dieth the other, 
yea, they have all one Spirit. So J tranſlate the He- 
brew Word N here, for fo I find it tranſlated the 
S very next Verſe but one; I ho knoweth the Spirit of a 
Man that goeth upwards, and the Spirit of a Beaſt that goes down lo 
the Earth. In which Places it is plain that So/omon applies the 
Word , and our Tranſlators: of him the Word Spirit, to a Sub- 
ſtance, out of which Immateriality was not wholly excluded, unlgſi the 
Spirit of a Beaſt that goeth downwards to the Earth be immaterial. 


Eccl. iii. 19. 


1. 


Nor did the way of ſpeaking in our Saviour's Time 
vary from this: St. Luke tells us, That when our 
| Saviour, after wy. 1 N in the midſt 
of them, they were affrighted, and ſuppoſed that they bad ſeen augũ ia, 
the Greek Word which always anſwers Spirit in Exgliis; and ſo the 
Franſlators of the Bible render it here, They ſuppoſed that they 2 
WA | | | een 


Ch. xxiv. 37. 
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uſed it; and in that Senſe I have proved 1 my 15 les that. ry 


is a /þiritual Subſtance ; and am certain that there 4 28 a. 1 
terial Salſlance: which is, I humb conceiye, à direct er to 1 
Lordſhi 5 ; Queſtion in the Beginning of Ws 5 My 
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thinking Subſtance, which, whether it be a material or immaterial 


Subſtance, cannot be infallibly demonſtrated from our Ideas; tho'from - Is 
them it may be proved, that it is to the higheſt Degree probable that M 
it is immaterial. | | 55 e 03 
Again, the Biſhop of Worceſter undertakes to prove from Mr. Lecſte's dhe 
Principles, that we may be certain, That the firſt eternal thinking 1 
« Being or omnipotent Spirit cannot, if he would, give to certain the 
« Syſtems of created ſenſible Matter, put together as he ſees fit, ſome — 
4 Degrees of Senſe, Perception and Thought.” 1 ee wid 
To which Mr. Locke has made the following Anſwer in his Third the 
Letter, . 396, 397, c. | 5 55 Mat 
Your firſt Argument I take to be this; That according to me, the fond 
Knowledge we have being by our Ideas, and our Idea of Matter in Yah 
general being a ſolid Subſtance, and our Idea of Body a ſolid ex- e 
tended figured Subſtance ; if I admit Matter to be capable of Think - Pos 
ing, I confound the Idea of Matter with the Idea of a Spirit : To china 
which I anſwer, No, no more than I confound the Idea of Matter OY 


with the Idea of an Horſe, when I ſay that Matter in general is a 
ſolid extended Subſtance ; and that an Horſe is a material Animal; or 
an extended ſolid Subſtance with Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion. 
The Idea of Matter is an extended ſolid Subſtance ; wherever there 

is ſuch a Subſtance, there is Matter, and the Eſſence of Matter, what- 
ever other Qualities, not contained in that Eſſenee, it ſhall pleaſe God 
to ſuperadd to it. For Example, God creates an extended ſolid Sub- 
ſtance, without the ſuperadding any thing elſe to it, and ſo we may con- 
fider it at reſt : To ſome Parts of it he ſuperadds Motion, but it has ſtill 
the Eſſence of Matter: Other Parts of it he frames into Plants, with all 
the Excellencies of Vegation, Life, and Beauty, which is to be found 
in a Roſe or Peach-Tree, &c. above the Eſſence of Matter in general, 
but it is ſtill but Matter : To other Parts he adds Senſe and ſpontaneous 
Motion, and thoſe otherProperties that are to be found in an Elephant. 
Hitherto it is not doubted but the Power of God may go, and that the 
Properties of a Roſe, a Peach, or an Elephant, ſuperadded to Matter, 
change not the Properties of Matter; but Matter is in theſe Things 
Matter ſtill. But if one venture to $9 one Step farther and ſay, God 
may give to Matter, Thought, Reaſon, and Volition, as well as Senſe 
and ſpontaneous Motion, there are Men ready preſently to limit the 
Power of the omnipotent Creator, and tell us he cannot do it; becauſe 
it deſtroys the Eſſence, or changes the efſential Properties of Matter, To 
make good which Aſſertion, they have no more to ſay, but that 
Thoughts and Reaſon are not included in the Effence of Matter. I 
rant it; but whatever Excellency, not contained in its Eflence, be 
uperadded to Matter, it does not deſtroy the Efſence of Matter; if it 
leaves it an extended ſolid Subſtance ; wherever that is, there is the 
Effence of Matter: And if every thing of greater Perfection, ſuper- 
added to ſuch a Subſtance, deſtroys the Efſence of Matter, what will 
become of the Eſſence of Matter in a Plant or an Animal, whoſe Pro- 
perties far exceed thoſe of a mere extended ſolid Subſtance? 5 
0 5 | | y 
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But it is farther urged, tat we cannqt conceivehow Matter tan tkin. 


J grant it; but to =_ from thence, that God therefore cannot give ta 
Matter a Faculty of — is to ſay God's Omnipotency is limited 

to a narrow Compaſs, becauſe Man's Underſtanding is ſo; and brings 
down God's infinite Power to the Size of our Capacities. If Godean give 
no Power to any Parts of Matter, but what Men ean account for from 
the Eſſence of Matter in general: If all ſuch Qualities and Properties 
muſt deſtroy the Eſſence, or change the ęſential Properties of Matter, 
which are to our Conceptions above it, and we cannot conceive to be 
the natural Conſequence of that Eſſence; it is plain, that the Eſſenee of 
Matter is deſtroyed, and its efential Properties changed in moſt of the 
ſenſible Parts of this our Syſtem. For it is viſible, that all the Planets 
have Revolutions about certain remote Centers, which I would have 
any one explain, or make conceivable by the bare Eſſence or natural 
Powers depending on the Eſſence of Matter in general, without ſome- 
thing added to that Eſſence, which We cannot conceive; for the mov- 
ing of Matter in a crooked Line, or the Attraction of Matter by Mat- 
ter, is all that can be ſaid in the Caſe; either of which, it is above 
our Reach to derive from the Eſſence of Matter or Body, in general; 


tho! one of theſe two muſt una voidably be allowed to be fuperadded 
in this Inſtance to the Eſſence of Matter in general. The Omnipotent 


Creator adviſed not with us in the making of the World, and his 
Ways are not the leſs excellent, becauſe they are paſt our finding out. 
In the next place (the vegetable part of the Creation is not dodbted 

to be wholly Material; 2 he that will loole into it, will obſerve 
Excellenries and Operations in this part of Matter, which he will not 
find contained in the Eſſence of Matter in general, nor be able to con- 
ceive how they can be produeed in it. And will he therefore ſay, 
That the Eflence of Matter is deſtroyed in them, becauſe they have 
Properties and Operations not contained in the Eſſential Properties of 
Matter as Matter, nor explicable by the Eſſence of Matter in general? 


Let us advance one Step farther, and we ſhall in the Animal World 
meet with yet greater Pertbetie 


n and Properties, no ways explicable by 
the Eſſence of Matter in general. If the Omnipotent Creator had not 


ſuperadded to the Earth, Which produced the irrational Animals, Qua- 


lities far ſdrpaſſing thoſe of the dull dead Rarthy-out of Which they 


were made; Life, Senſe; aud — Motion, nobler Qualities 
1 


than were before. in it, it had ſtill remained rude ſenſeleſs Matter: and 


if to the Individuals of each Species, he had not ſuperadded a Power 


of Propagation, the Species had periſhed wich thoſe Individuals : But 
rties of each Spreies, ſuperadded to the Mat- 
le of, the Eſſence or Properties of Matter in ge- 
neral were not deſtroyed of chai ped, any more than any thing g tkat v 


« ; 
12 


in the Individuals before; was deſtroyed or changed by the Power of 


Generation, ſuperadded to them by the firſt Benediction of the Al- 


ee, eee 
In all ſueh Caſes, the ſupetinducement of greater Perfections and 
nobler Qualities, deſtroys nothing of the Eſſence or Perfections that 


were there before; unleſs there 1 ſhewed a manifeſt Repugnancy 


„ | between 
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between them: But all the Proof offered for that, is only, That we 


cannot conceive how Matter, without ſuch ſuperadded Perfections, 


can produce ſuch Effects; which is, in Truth, no more than to ſay, 
Matter in general, or every part of Matter, as Matter, has them not; 
but is no Reaſon to prove, that God, if he pleaſes, can ſuperadd 
them to ſome parts of Matter, unleſs it can be proved to be a Contra- 
dition, that God ſhould give to ſome parts of Matter, Qualities, and 
Perfections, which Matter in general has not; tho' we cannot con- 
ceive how Matter is inveſted with them, or how it operates by Virtue 
of thoſe new Endowments ; nor is it to be wondered that we cannot, 
whilſt we limit all its Operations to thoſe Qualities it had before, and 
would explain them by the known Properties of Matter in general, 
without any ſuch ſuperinduced Perfections. For if this be a right 
Rule of Reaſoning, to deny a thing to be, becauſe we cannot con- 
ceive the manner how it comes to be; I ſhall defire them who uſe it, 
to ſtick to this Rule, and to ſee what Work it will make both in Di- 


vinity, as well as Philoſophy; and whether they can advance any 


thing more in favour of Scepticiſm? SM he ie, es 
For to keep within the preſent Subject of the Power of Thinking 
and Self-motion, beſtowed by Omnipotent Power on ſome Parts of 
Matter: The Objection to this is, I cannot conceive how Matter ſhould 
think? What is the Conſequence? Ergo, God cannot give it a Pow- 
erto think. Let this and for a good Reaſon, and then proceed in 
other Caſes by the ſame. You cannot conceive how Matter can at- 
tract Matter at any Diſtance, much leſs at the Diſtance of 1000000 
Miles; Ergo, God cannot give it ſuch a Power: You cannot conceive 

how Matter ſhould feel, or move itſelf, or affect an immaterial Bein 
er be moved by it; Ergo, God cannot _ it ſuch Powers, which is in 
effect to deny Gravity, and the Revolution of the Planets about the 
Sun; to — 5 Brutes mere Machines, without Senſe or ſpontaneous 
Motion, and to allow Man neither Senſe nor voluntary Motion., 
Let us apply this Rule one Degree farther. You cannot conceive 
how an extended ſolid Subſtance ſhould think, therefore God cannot 
make it think; Can you conceive how your own Soul, or any Sub- 
ſtance, thinks; You find indeed that you do think, and ſo do I; but 
want to be told how the Action of Thinking is performed: This, I 
confeſs, is beyond my Conception; and I would be glad any one, who 
conceives it, would explain it to me. God, I find, has given me this 
Faculty; and ſince I cannot be convinced of his Power in this In- 
ſtance, which tho' I every Moment experiment in myſelf, yet I'can- 
not conceive the manner of: What would it be leſs than an inſolent 
Abſurdity, to deny his Power in other like Caſes, only for this Rea- 

ſon, becauſe I cannot conceive;the Manner ho- -w-. a7 2K 207 
Io explain this matter a little farther, God has created a Subſtance : 
let it be, for example, a ſolid extended Subſtance. Is God bound to 
give it, beſides Being, a Power of Action? That, I think, no-body 
will ſay: He therefore may leave it in a State of Inactivity, and it 
will be nevertheleſs a Subſtance; for Action is not neceſſary to the Be- 
a ae eb od K e RG 
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ing of any Subſtance that God does create: God has likewiſe created 
| and made to exift, de novo, an immaterial Subſtance, which will not 
| loſe its Being of a Subſtance, though God ſhould beſtow on it nothing 
| more but this bare Being, without giving it any Activity at all. Here 
| are now two diſtin Subſtances, the one Material, the other Immate - 
| rial, both in a State of perſect Inactivity. Now I aſk, What Power 
| God can give to one of theſe Subſtances (ſuppoſing them to retain 
| the ſame diſtin& Natures, that they had as Subſtances in their State of 
| Inactivity) which he cannot give to the other? In that State, it is 
| plain, neither of them thinks; for Thinking being an Action. it can- 
dot be denied, that God can put an end to any Action of any created 
Subſtance, without annihilating of the Subſtance whereof it is an 
Action; and if it be ſo, he can alſo create or give Exiſtence to ſuch a 
Subſtance, without givi that Subſtance any Action at all. By the 
| {ame Reaſon it is plain,” Gar neither of them can move itſelf: Now, 
I would aſk, why Omnipotency cannot give to either of theſe Sub- 
ſtances, which are equally in a State of perfect Inactivity, the ſame 
Power that it can give to the other. Let it be, for Example, that of 
ſpontaneous or Self- motion, which is a Power that it is ſuppoſed God 
can give to an unſolid Subſtance, but denied that he can give to a ſo- 
lid Subſtance on 9 257071 run” LOBES Woe 
If it be aſked, why they limit the Omnipotency of God, in refe- 
rence tothe one rather than the other of theſe Subſtances? All thatcan 
be ſaid to it is, That they cannot conceive, how the ſolid Subſtance 
ſhould ever be able to move itſelf. And as little, ſay I, are they able 
to conceive, how a created unſolid Subſtance ſhould move itſelf ; But 
there may be ſomething in an immaterial Subſtance, that you do not 
know. 4 grant it; and in a material one too: For Example, Gravita- 
tion of Matter towards Matter, and in the ſeveral Proportions obſerva- 
ble, inevitably ſhews, that there is ſomething in Matter that we do 
not underſtand, unleſs we can conceive Self-motion in Matter ; or an 
inexplicable and inconceivable Attraction in Matter, at immenſe and 
almoſt incomprehenſible Diſtances: It muſt therefore be confeſſed, 
that there is ſomething in ſolid, as well as unſolid Subſtances, that we 
do not underſtand. But this we know, that they may each of them 
have their diſtinct Beings, without any Activity ſuperadded to them, 
unleſs you will deny, That God can take from any Being its Power of 
Acting, which it is probable will be thought too preſumptuous for 
any one to do; and 7 ſay, it is as hard to conceive Self- motion in a 
created immaterial, as in a material Being, conſider it how you will: 
And therefore this is no Reaſon to deny Omnipotency to be able to 
give a Power of Self- motion to a material Subſtance, if he pleaſes, as 
well as to an / immaterial; fince' neither of them can have it from 
themſelves, nor can we conceive how it can be in either of them. 
The fame is viſible in the other Operation of Thinking; both theſe 
Subſtances may be made, and exiſt without Thought ; neither ofithem 
has, or can have the Power of Thinking from itſelf; God may give 
it to either of them, according to Se good Pleaſure of his Omnipoten- 
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y; and in which everof them it is, it is equally beyond our Capacit 
88 conceive, how either of theſe IO eo ay for that Rez 
fon, to deny that God, Wh had Power enough to give them both a 
Being out of nothing, can, by the ſame Omni potency, give them what 
other Powers and Perfe&ions he pleaſes, has no better Foundation than 
to deny his Power of Creation, becauſe we cannot conceive how it is 
performed; and there, at laſt, this way of Reaſoning muſt terminate. 


That Omnipotency cannot make a Subſtance to be ſolid and not 


folid at the ſame time, I think, with due Reverence, we may ſay ; but 
that a ſolid Subſtance. may not have Qualities, Perfedtions, and 
powers, which have no natural or viſibly neceſſary Connection with 
Solidity and Extenſion, is tos much for us (Who are but of Yeſterday, 
and know nothing) to be poſitive in. If God cannot join Things 
together by Connections inconceivable to us, we muſt deny even the 
Cònſiſtency and Being of Matter itſelf ; fince every Particle of it 
having ſome Bulk, has its Parts connected by ways inconceiyable to 
us. So that all the Difficulties that are raifed againſt the Thinking of 
Matter, from our Ignorance, or narrow Conceptions, ſtand not all in 
the way of the Power of God, if he pleaſes to ordain it ſo ; nor prove 
any thing againſt his Having actually endued fome Parcels of Matter, 


ſo diſpoſed as he thinks fit, with a Faculty of Thinking, till it can be 


ſhewn, that it contains a Contradiction to ſuppoſe it. 

Though to me Senſation be comprehended under Thinking in ge- 
neral, yet in the foregoing Diſcourſe, I have ſpoke of Senſe in 
Brutes, as diſtin& from Thinking: Becauſe your Lordſhip, as I re- 
member, ſpeaks of Senſe in Brutes. But here I take Liberty to ob- 
ſerve, That if your Lordſhip allows Brutes to have Senſation, it will 
follow, either that God can and dath give to ſome Parcels of Matter 
a Power of Perception and Thinking; or that all Animals have im- 


material, and conſequently, according to your Lordſhip, immortal 


to temper that Heat, which ſuppoſing the Truth in their current O- 


thoſe who differ from them, may conſider whether ſometimes. they, are 


and Knowledge, nay, and Religion too, ſtands and Falls with thei 
'Syſtems, is at beſt but an imperious way of begging. the Queſtion, 


of God, a Title to Infallibility.” It is very; becoming dagen: 
| Zeal for Truth ſhould go as far as their Proofs, but not go for Proofs 


fair Arguments, may, I own, be juſtly ſuſpected not to mean wall, ne 


Souls, as well as Men; and to ſay that Fleas and Mites, Sc. have 
immortal Souls as well as Men, will poſſibly be looked on as going 
a great way to ferve an Hypotheſts; 1 Lo a 

I have been pretty large in making this Matter plain, that they who 


are fo forward to beſtow hard Cenſures or Names on the Opinions of 
not more due to their-own : And that they: may be perſuaded a little 


inions, gives them (as they think) a Right to lay what Impuatations 
Mey lets on thoſe who would fairly examine the Grounds they ſtand 


upon. For talking with a Suppoſition and Inſinuations, that Truth 
and png to themſelves, under the Pretence of Zeal for the Cauſe 


themſelves. He that attacks received Opinions, with any. thing bot 
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to be led by the Love of Truth; but the ſame may be ſaid of him too, 
who ſo Aeris them. An Error is not the better for being ectambn, 
nor Truth the worſe for having lain neglected: And if it were put to 
the Vote any where in the World, I doubt, as Things are managed, 
whether Truth would have the Majority, at Teaft, whilſt the Autho- 
rity of Men, and not the Examination of things, muſt be its Meaſure. 
The Imputation of Scepticiſn, and thoſe broad Inſinuations to render 


what I have writ ſuſpeRed, ſo frequent, as if that were the great Bufi- . 


neſs of all this Pains you have been at about me, has made me Tay 
thus much, my Lord, rather as my Senfe of the way to eftabhiſhTruth' 
in its full Force and Beauty, than that I think the World will need to 
have any. thing ſa to it, to make it diſtinguiſh' between your Lord= 
ſhip's and my Deſign in Writing, which therefore I ſecurely leave to 
the Judgment of the Reader, and return ta the Argument in Hand. 


What I have above ſaid, I take to be a full Anſwer to all that your 
Lordſhip would infer from my Idea of Matter, of Li- EE I 
berty, of Identity, and fromthe Power of bee, „ 
You aſk, * How can my Idea of Liberty agree wwith the p. 73. 
Idea that Bodies can operate only by Motion and Impulſe 7. oo 
Anſ. By the Omnipoteney of God, who can make all things agree, that 
involve not a Contradiction. Tis true, I fay, *F That ed Id 
Bodies operate by Impulſe, and nothing elſe.” And + Eſſay, B. 2. 
ſo I thought when I writ it, and can yer conceive Ch. 8. F. 11, 
no other way of their Operations, But I am ſin ee 
convinced by the judicious Mr. Nexwton's incomparable Book, that ir 
is too bold a Preſumption to limit God's Power in this Point, by my 
narrow Conceptions. The Gravitation of Matter towards Matter, by 
ways unconceivable to me, is not only a Demonſtration that God can, 
if he pleaſes, | into Bodies, Powers, and Ways of Operation, above 
what can be derived from our Idea of Body, or can be explained b 
what we know of Matter, but alſo an unqueſtionable, and every where 
viſible, Inſtance, that he has dane ſo. And therefore in the next 
Edition of my Book, I will take care to have that Paſſage reQified.” 
As to Sz{f-corſciouſneſs, your Lordſhip afks, Nhat... 
is there like Self-conſciouſneſs in Matter? Nothing at all I 1 An. 
in Matter as Matter. But that Gad cannot on F. . 
ſome Parcels of Matter a Power of Thinking, ang 
with it Self-conſciouſneſs, will never be proved by || Ibid: © 
aking, || How, it it poffeble to apprehend that mere Body . 
ſhould perceive that it doth perceive? The Weakneſs of our Apprehen- 
fon I grant in the Caſe; I confeſs as much as you pleaſe, that wecan- 
not conceive. how a ſolid, no, nor how/ an unſolid created Sub/ance 
thinks; but this Weakneſs of our Apprehenfions, reaches not the 
Power of God, whoſe Weakneſs is date than any thing in Men. 
Your Argument from Abſtraction, we have in this 
Queſtion, Af it may be in the Power of Matter ts her , 5 
think, how comes it to be ſo impoſſible fu Juth organi- p. 76. 
ted Poder 6s the Bram have, 16 enlarge their teat 3 
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by Abſtraction? Anſew. This ſeems to ſuppoſe, that I place Thinking 

within Ge natural Power of Matter. If that be your Meaning, my 

Lord, I neither ſay, nor ſuppoſe, that all Matter has naturally init a 

Faculty of Thinking, but the direct contrary. But if you mean that 
certain Parcels of Matter, ordered by the Divine Power, as ſeems fit 
to him, may be made capable of receiving from his Omnipotency the 

Faculty of Thinking; that, indeed, I ſay, and that being granted, 

the Anſwer to your Queſtion is eaſy, ſince if Omnipotency can give 
Thought to any ſolid Subſtance, it is not hard to conceive, that God 
may give that Faculty in an higher or lower Degree, as it pleaſes 

him, who knows what Diſpoſition of the Subject is ſuited to ſuch a 
particular way or degree of Thinking. _ CC 

Another Argument to prove, That God cannot endue any Parcel of 
Ma,tter with the Faculty of Thinking, is taken from 
s thoſe Words of mine, where I ſhew, by what Con- 
P- 139. nection of Ideas we may come to know, That God 
1 is an immaterial Subſtance. They are theſe, The 

4 Idea of an eternal actual knowing Being, with the Idea of Imma- 
ce teriality, by the Intervention of the Idea of Matter, and of its actu- 

5 4 al Diviſion, Divifibility, and want of Perception,“ 
＋ 2 Anſw. c. From whence your Lordſhip thus argues, + Here 
p. 77» the want of Perception is owned to be ſo efjential to Mat- 

ter, that God is therefore concluded to be immaterial. 

Anfw. Perception and Knowledge in that one eternal Being, where 
it has its Source, it is viſible muſt be eſſentially inſeparable from it; 
therefore the actual want of Perception in ſo great part of the par- 
ticular Parcels of Matter, is a Demonſtration, that the firſt Being, from 
whom Perception and Knowledge is inſeparable, is not Matter: How 
far this makes the want of Perception an eſſential Property of Matter, 

I will not diſpute ; it ſuffices that it ſhews, That Perception is not an 
eſſential Property of Matter; and therefore Matter cannot be that 
eternal original Being, to which Perception and Knowledge is eſſen- 
tial. Matter, I ſay, naturally is without Perception: Ergo, ſays your 
Lordſhip, want of Perception is an eſſential Property of Matter, and 
God does not change the eſſential Properties of things, their Nature re- 
maining. From whence you infer, That God cannot beſtow on any 
Parcel of Matter (the Nature of Matter remaining) a Faculty of 
Thinking. If the Rules of Logic, fince my Days, be not changed, I 
may ſafely deny this Conſequence, For an Argument that runs thus, 

| God does not; Ergo, he cannot, I was aß when I firſt came to the 
Dniverſity, would not hold. For I never ſaid God 4. 

B. 4, C. 3- But, T“ That I ſee no Contradiction in it, that he 
. « ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to ſome Syſtems of ſenſe- 

6 leſs Matter a Faculty of Thinking; and I know 

no-body, before Des Cartes, that ever pretended to ſhew that there 
was any Contradiction in it. So that at worſt, my not being able ta 
ſee in Matter any ſuch Incapacity, as makes it impoſſible for Omni- 
potency to beſtow on it a Faculty of Thinking, makes me ee 
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only to the Carteſans. For, as far as I have ſeen or heard, the Fathers 
of 4 Chriſtian Church never pretended o demonſtrate that Matter was 
incapable to receive a Power of Senſation, Perception and Thinking, 
from the Hand of the Omnipotent Creator. Let us therefore, if you , 
pleaſe, ſuppoſe the Form of your Argumentation right, and that your 
Lordſhip means, God cannot: And then, if your Argument be Load, ot 
proves, That God could not give to Balaam s Aſs a Power to ſpeak to 
his Maſter as he did; for the want of rational Diſcourſe, being natu- 
ral to that Species, it is but for your Lordſhip to call it an efential Pro- 
bert, and then God cannot change the e/ential Properties of Things,.. 
their Nature remaining: Whereby it is proved, That God cannot, with 
all his Omnipotency, give to an Aſs a Power to ſpeak as Balaam's did. 
__ Youſay, my FT you do not ſet Baynds to Gods "o 
Omnipoteucy : For he may, if he pleaſe, change a Body * 1 Anſw. p. 78. 
into an immaterial Subftance, i. e. take away froma .,  _— 
Subſtance the Solidity which it had before, and which made it Mat- 
ter, and then give it a Faculty of Thinking, which it had not before, 
and which pn vg a Spirit, the ſame Subſtance remaining. For if 
the ſame Subſtance remains not, Body is not changed into an immaterial 
Subſtance, but the ſolid Subſtance, and all belon ing to it, is annihi- 
lated, and an immaterial Subſtance created, which 15 not a change of 
one thing into another, but the deſtroying of one, and making another 
de ngvo. In this change therefore of a Body or material Subſtance ins 
to an immaterial, let us obſerve. theſe diſtin Conſiderations,  _- 


. 4 


2 


Firſt, you ſay, God may, if he pleaſes, take away from a ſolid Sub- 
ſtance Solidity, which is that which makes it a material Subſtance or 
Body; and may make it an immaterial Subſtance, i. e. a Subſtance 
without Solidity. But this Privation of one Quality, gives it not an- 
ther; the bare taking away a lower or leſs noble Quality, does not 
ive it an higher or nobler; that muſt be the Gift of God, For the bare 
7rivation of one, and a meaner Quality, cannot be the Poſition of an 
higher and, better; unleſs any one will ſay, that Cogitation, or the 
Power of Thinking, reſults from the Nature of Subſtance itſelf ; which 
if it do, then wherever there is Subſtance, there muſt be Cogitation, or 
a Power of Thinking. Here then, upon your wins au > own. Prin- 
ciples, is an immaterial Subſtance without the Faculty o T hinking.. 
In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this 
Subſtance, thus deprived of Solidity, a Faculty of Thinking; for you 
ſuppoſe it made capable of that, by being made immaterial; whereby 
you allow, that the ſame numerical Subſtance may be ſometimes. 
wholly incogitative, or without a Power of thinking, and at other 
times perfectly cogitative, or indued with a Power o Thinking. 
Further, you will not deny, but God can give it Solidity and make 
it material again, For, I conclude, it will not be denied, that God 
can make it again what it was before. Now I crave leave to aſk - 
your Lordſhip, why God having given to this Subſtance the Faculty 
of Thinking after Solidity was taken from it, cannot reſtore to it So- 
lidity again, without taking away the Faculty of Thinking. 3 


If I ſhould im 
omit to bring in Epicurus here, and take Notice that this was his 
way, Deum verbis ponere, re tollere. And then add, that I am certain 
eat Ends of Religion and Morality. 
ch candid and kind Inſinuations as 


you do not think 


+1 Anſw. p. z 5. 
1 Ibid; p. 79. 
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you have reſolved this, my Lord, you will have proved it impofſible 

for God's Omnipotence to give a ſolid Subſtance a Faculty of Think- 
ing; but till then, not having proved it impoſſible, and yet denying 

that God can do | 


it, is to deny that he can do what is in itſelf pol. 
ſible ; which, as T humbly conceive, is viſibly # /ee 
Bounds to God's Onmipotency, though you ſay here“ 
you do not ſet Bounds to God's Omnipoten 
itate your Lordſhip's way of Writing, 


321 


I ſhould hae | 


"ate pre the 
For it 1s with 


| theſe, that you bring in both + Hobbes and f Spinoſa 


into 


Ive. to ſome | 
binking. Neither 


he pleaſe, to 
a Faculty of 


J Anſ. p. 79, 
as to the gre..s Ends of Religion and Morality. If this be 10, my Lord, 
J think one nay well wonder, Why , 
Arguments to eſtabliſh the Truth itſelf, which You lool on to be 
dgrgprous Conſeguence to be miſtaken in; but have ſpent ſo many 

we att : 2 14 


you would recommend it to the World. 
I pretend not to enqui 


not, are of no other uſe, than to 
- = methinks, ſo much beneath your | 
one of your Pages. The Queſtion is, whether God can, if he pleaſes, 
beſtow oh any Parcel of Matter, ordered as he thi 


our Diſcourſe here about God's being able, if 
me Parcels of Matter, order'd as he thinks fit, 
of thoſe Authors having, as ap- 
. pears by any Paſſages you bring out of them, ſaid any thing to this 
Queſtion, not having, as it ſeems, any other Buſineſs here, but 

their Names f{kilfully to give that Character to my Book, with whic 


| | e of Zeal, nor forwhat guides 
our Lordſhip's Pen in ſuch a way of Writing, as yours has all alon 
een with me : Only I cannot but conſider, what Reputation it woul 
give to the Writings of the Fathers of the Church, if they ſhould 
think Truth required, or Religion allowed them to imitate ſuch Pat- 
terns. But, God be thanked, there be thoſe amongſt them who do 
not admire ſuch ways of managing the Cauſe of Truth or Religion; 
they being ſenſible, that if every one, who believes or can pretend he 
hath Truth on his Side, is thereby authorized, without Proof, to 
inſinuate whatever may ſerve to prejudice Mens Minds againſt the 
other ſide, there will be great Ravage made on Charity and Practice, 
without any Gain to Truth or Knowledge. And that the Liberties 
frequently taken by Diſputants to do ſo, may have been the Cauſe 
the World in all Ages have received ſo much Harm, and ſo little 
Advantage from Controverſies in Religion, © 1. 
Theſe are the Arguments which your Lordſhip 
fate one Saying in my Book, by other Paſſages in it, 
being all but Argumenta ad Hominem, if they did prove what they do 
ain a Victory over me: A thing, 
ordſhip, that it does not deſerve 


e what meaſu 


nks fit, a Faculty 


of Perception and Thinking. 
upon a Miflake herein to be of © 


ou ſay, | Tow look 


your Lordſfip has brought no 


only in a Per ſo; nat Matter, in endeavouring to ſhew, That I had Incon- 
ſiſteneies in my Book, which if any ſuch "thing had been ſhewed, the 
ueſtion would be fill as far from being decided, and the danger of 
miſtaking about it as little prevented, as Te nothing of all this Raf deln 
ſaid, If therefore your Lordſhip's Care of the 45 wat Ends of Religion 
and Morality have made You think it neceſſary to c ar this Queſtion, 1 | 
World has Reaſon to concludethere isittle to be ſaid againſt that Pro- 
poſition,” which is to be found i in my Book _— the Poſſibility, 
that ſome Parcels of Matter mi Arbe ſo ordered by Omnipotence, as . 
to be endued with -a Faculty T Thinking, if God ſo pleaſed ; fince 
your Lordſhip's Concern for the promoting the great Ends of Religion” 
and Morality, has not enabled you to produce one Argum 8 againſt 
a Propoſition: hat you think of ſo dangerous uence to them. 

And here I crave leave to obſerve, That tho' in your Title Page you 
promiſe to prove, that my Notion , Tdeas is inconſſtent with 17. 
(which if it were, it could hardly be proved to be inconſiſtent with any 
thing elſe) 3 che Articles of the Chriſtian Faith 5 yet your At- 
tempts all along have been to prove me, in ſome Paſſages of my Book, 
inconſiſtent with-myſelf, without having ſnhewn any Propoſition in my 
Book inconſiſtent with any Article of the Chriſtian Faith. 

I think your Lordſhi las indeed made uſe of one Argument of 
your own : But it is ſu x an'one, cially 1 _— I do not fee how it is 
apt much to promote Religion, eſpecially the ER 7 
l on — I ſhal all for 3 your Lordſhi N 45 
Words, that they may be conſidered: _ ſay,” bot 1 Anf. 

9 r inion, that tbe great Ends of Religion and 
W 1 beft | ſecured 52 Proofs - the Lis 55 Do WP 
tality of the Soul from its Nature and Properties; \and hie you think 
| proves it immaterial. Your Lordſbip ubes not queſtion wobether God car 
give Immortality to a material Subflance; but you Jay it takes off we 
nuch from the. Evidence of Immortality, if it depend wholly pou Goa 
giving that, which of i its own Nature it is not capable 
of, &c. 80 likewiſe you ſay, + If a Man cannot be T 2 Anſw. 
certain, but that Matter — think, (as I affirm) then p. 28. 
what becomes of the Soul's Inmateriality {and conſe- = 
quently Immortality) from its Operations? But 2 all this, 2 1 Bis 
Aſſurance of Faith remains on its own Baſis. ' you appeal to any 
Man of Senſe, whether the finding the — of 22 own Principles, 
which h abe pon in Point of Raſen, doth" not wweaken the Credibility 
f "X damental Articles, <uhen they are 1 purely. as Mats 
aith'? 5 before , there was a natural Credibility in them on 
4 deen e aſor ; 2 org on 19 15 Grounds of Certainty, alt 
2 is boft, 2 inflead 0 certain, be is more oy af than ever. 
And if Evidence — Fm fall ſo much Hort . , Reafan, 
it muſi_needs have leſs Effect upon Men's Minds, au 4 Ke 3 
* is taken away: as it muſt be qyben thy? 52240 of Certaint; 
3 are vanifoed. Is it at all probable, T, hat he wha finds; his 
9 aecet vs him in n "= 
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ſtand firm and unmoveable on the Account of Revelation ? For in Mattens 
"of Revelation, there muſt be ſome antecedent Principles ſuppoſed," before we 
can believe any thing on the Account fit. 55 5 8 

More to the ſame Purpoſe we have ſome Paſſages farther, where 

| from ſome of my Lord's Words, your Lordſhip. ſays, 
| * Ib.p.35- ou cannot but obſerve, That we have no Certainty 
j | upon my Grounds, that Self-conſciouſneſs depends upon an 
| individual immaterial Subflance, and 2 that a material Sub- 
| flance may, according to my Principles, have Self-conſciouſueſs in it; at 
leaft, that I am not certain of the contrary. Whereupon your Lordſhip bids 
me confider, whether this doth not a little affeft the whole Article of the 
Reſurre&ion ? What does all this tend to? But to make the World be- 
lieve, that I have /z/ened the Credibility of the Immortality of the 
Soul, and the Reſurrection, by ſaying, That though it be moſt highly 
probable, that the Soul is immaterial, yet upon my Principles it can- 
not be demonſtrated ; . becauſe it is not impoſſible to God's Omnipo- 
tency, if he pleaſes, to beſtow upon ſome Parcels of Matter, diſpoſed 
as he ſees fit, a Faculty of Thinking. | | 5 

| This your Accuſation of my /e/ſening the Credibility of theſe Articles 
| of Faith, is founded on this, That the Article of the Immortality of 
the Soul abates of its Credibility, if it be allowed, That its Immate- 
riality (which is the ſuppoſed Proof from Reaſon and Philoſophy of 
its Immortality) cannot be demonſtrated from natural Reaſon : Which 
Argument of your Lordſhip's bottoms, as I humbly conceive, on this, 
That Divine Revelation abates of its Credibility in all thoſe Articles it 
propoſes, n as Human Reaſon fails to . tm the Teſti- 
mony of God. And all that your Lordſhip in thoſe Paſlages has ſajd, 
when examined, will, I ſuppoſe, be found to import thus much, viz. 
Does God propoſe any thing to Mankind to be believed? It is very 
fit and credible to be believed, if Reaſon can demonſtrate it to be 
true. But if Human Reaſon come ſhort in the Caſe, and cannot 
make it out, its Credibility is thereby leſſened ; which is in effect to 
ſay, That the Veracity of God is not a firm and ſure Foundation of 

g Faith to rely upon, without the concurrent Teſtimony of Reaſon; 
„ 7. e. with Reverence be it ſpoken, God is not to be believed on his 
own Words, unleſs what he reveals be in itſelf credible, and might 

be believed without him. „ d res poets, GE 

If this be a way to promote Religion, the Chriſtian Religion in all 

| its Articles, I am not ſorry that it is not a way to be found in any of 
tt my Writings ; for I imagine any thing like this would, (and I ſhould. 
| think deſerved) to have other Titles than bare Scepticiſin beſtowed up- 
on it, and would have raiſed no ſmall Outery againſt any one, who 
is not to be ſuppoſed to be in the right in all that he ſays, and ſo 
may ſecurely ſay what he pleaſes. Such as I, the Prophanum Kulgus, 
who take too much upon us, if we would examine, have nothing to do 
but to hearken and believe, though, what he ſaid ſhould ſubvert the 
very Foundations of the Chriſtian Faith. n \ 7 
What I have above obſeryed, is ſo; viſibly contained in your 1 0 
1 Ws | ps 
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to be immaterial, takes of not very muc 


monſtrated from natural Reaſon. 
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ſhip's Argument, That when Imet with it in your Anſwer to my firſt. 
Letter, it ſeemed ſo ſtrange from a Man of your er # Character, 
and in 4 Diſpute in Defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity, that 1 
could hardly perſuade myſelf, but it was a Slip of pol warn 


I 


your Pen : But when I found it in your ſecond ] et- 2 Anſ. p. 28, 4 
rer * made uſe of again, and ſeriouſly enlarged as an and 29. 
Argument of Weight to be inſiſted upon, I was con- N $6.6-65 


vinced, that it was a Principle, that you heartily embraced, how little 
favourable ſoever it bar to the Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, and 
particularly thoſe which you undertook to defend. © | 
I defire my Reader to peruſe the Paſſages as they ſtand in your Let- 
ters themſelves, and fee whether what you ſay in them does not amount 
to this: That a Revelation from God is more or leſs credible, according as 
it has a ſtronger or weaker Confirmation from Human Reaſon. For, 
1. Your Lordſhip ſays, + You Ao not queſtion avhether | bl | : 5 K 
God can give Immortality to a material Subſtancc; but f 1 Anſ. p. 


you ſay it takes off very much from the Evidence of In- A a: 


mortality, if it depends wholly upon God's giving tba. 
which of its oaun Nature it is not capable 7ß. 
To which I reply, any one's not being able to demonſtrate the Soul 
| F nor at all from the Evidence 
of its Immateriality, if God has revealed that it ſhall be immortal; 
becauſe the Veracity of God is a Demonitration of the Truth of what 
he has revealed, and the want of another Demonſtration of a Propo- 
ſition, that is demonſtratively true, takes not off from the Evidence 
of it. For where there is a clear Demonſtration, there is as much 
Evidence as any Truth can have, that is not ſelf-evident. God has 
revealed that the Souls of Men ſhall live for ever. But, ſays your 
Lordſhip, from this Evidence it takes off very much i it depends aubol. 
ly upon Gs giving that which of its own Nature it is not capable of, 
i. e. The Revelation and Teſtimony of God loſes much of its EVi- 
dence, if this depends wholly upon the good Pleaſure of God, and 
cannot be demonſtratively made out by natural Reaſon, that the 
Soul is immaterial, and conſequently in its own Nature immortal. 
For that is all that is here or can be meant by theſe Words, which of 
its own Nature is not capable of, to make them to the Purpoſe, For - 
the whole of your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe here, is to prove, that the 
Soul cannot be material, becauſe then the Evidence of its being im- 
mortal would be very much leſſened. Which is to ſay, that it is not as 


* 


# 
* 


credible upon Divine Revelation, that a material Subſtance ſhould 


be immortal, as an immaterial ; or which is all one, That God is not 
equally to be believed, when he declares, that a material Subſtance 
ſhall be immortal, as when he declares, that an immaterial ſhall be 
ſo; becauſe the Immortality of a material Subſtance cannot be de- 


Let us try this Rule of your Lordſhip's a little farther. God back 
revealed, that the Bodies Men ſhall have after the Reſurreftion, .as 
well ns their Souls, ſhall Ire to Eternity. Does your Lordſtip believe 


* 
Py . 
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the eternal Life of the one of theſe more than the other, becauſe you 
think you can prove it of one of them by natural Reaſon, and of the 
other not? Or can any one, who admits of Divine Revelation in the 
Caſe, doubt of one of them more than the other? Or think this Pro- 


poſition leſs credible, that the Bodies of Men, after the Reſurrection, 


| ſhall live for ever? than this, that the Souls of Men fhall,aſter the Re- 


ſarreRion, live for ever? For that he muſt do, if he thinks either of 


them is leſs credible than the other. If this be ſo, Reaſon is to be 


conſulted how far God is to be believed, and the Credit of Divine 
Teſtimony, muſt receive its Force from the Evidence of Reaſon; 
which is evidently to take away the Credibility of Divine Revelation 
in all ſupernatural Truths, wherein the Evidence of Reaſon fails. 


And how much ſuch a Principle as this tends to the Support of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, or the promoting the Chriſtian Religion, 


J ſhall leave it to your Lordſhip to conſider. 


. 


J am not ſo well read in Hobbes or Spine/a, as to be able to ſay, what 


DT 


were their Opinions in this Matter, But poſſibly there be thoſe, who 


will think your Lordſhip's Authority of more Uſe than thoſe juſtly 
decried Names ; And be glad to find your Lordſhip a Patron of the 


Oracles of Reaſon, ſo little to the Advantage of the Oracles of Divine 


Revelation. This at leaſt, I think, may be ſub. 

* Anſ. p. 65. joined to the Words at the Bottom of the next Page“, 
N | That hefe cv have gone about to leſſen the Credibility 
of the Articles of Faith, which as 12 they do, who ſay they arc 


leſs credible, becauſe they cannot be made out demonſtrative y by 
rti- 


natural Reaſon, have not been thought to ſecure ſeveral of the 
cles of the Chriſtian Faith, eſpecially thoſe of the Trinity, Incarnation, 


and Reſurrefion of the Body, which are thoſe upon the Account of 


which I am brought by your Lordſhip into this Diſpute. 
I ſhall not trouble the Reader with your Lordſhip's Endeavours in 


the following Words, to prove, That if the Soul be not an immate- 
rial Subſtance, it can be nothing but Liſe; your very. firſt Words 


* viſibly confuting all that you alledge to that Purpoſe. 
+ 1 Anſ. p. TI are, F 17 th Soul be a material Sub ance, it is 
55. =": 7 nothing but Life ; which is to ſay, That if the 
1 VO Soul be really a Subſtance, it is not really a Subſfance, 
but really nothing elſe but an Affection of a Subſtance; | for: the Life, 
whether of a material or immaterial Subſtance, is not the Subſtance 
itſelf, but an Affection of it. . 


e 2. You ſay,  Althe' we think the ſedarate State of 
＋ 1 Anſ. p. he Saul after Death, is ſufficiently revealed in the 
. Scripture; yet it creates à great Difficulty. in unter- 


Janding it, if the Soul be nothing but Life, en 4 na- 
terial Subſtance, aubich muſt be diſſolved en 16 is end. Fur if 
the . Soul be a material: Subſtance, it muſt be mate up as othariare,\ of 
the Coheſion of ſolid and. ſeparate Parts, how minute and invifible fa- 
er they be. And what is it, ohich ſhould keep them toget bu, caben 
5 is gone! So that it is no ealy Matter to give an Account how the 
oul frould be capable - of Immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial Sub- 

| ftance 3 


— ord manga <a Aaoen L Res. n 


Caſe, do not find their Belief of this Fundamental 
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ance ; ud then we know: the Solution and Texture. Bodies e 
Jags the Soul, being of a di ifferent Nature. ** 

Let it be as wy a matter as it will, to give an Aden, what it; 
Seoul keep the Parts of a material Soul to ether, after it.is pant h 
the Body; yet it 11 be always as - to give an Account of it, F pox 
Account what: it is aubicb ſhall hee; I 2 material and 1 
Subſtance. And yet the 7 5 there is a give an Account of 
that, L hope does not, with y as ſhip, auealen e 175 
the inſeparable Vacs of $0 57 Fady to Ete 1 . 
myſelf, that he Men of Senſe, to whom your Lord ip e 
oint, N 
ened by that Difficulty. I thought heretofc 72 (and by your Lor 
Permiſſion would think ſo ill) that the 11 — Parts of 
ter, one with another, is as much in the es 8801 as the Union 
of a material and immaterial Subſtance ;, and that it does not tale 
dery mach, or at all, from the Evidence of Immirtality which 2 95 
on that Union, that it is no 46, matter to give. an Account 225 
that ſpoull keep them together : Tho' it's depending. whally ; agen . 55 
and good Pleaſure of God, where the manner creates great Difficult wi 
Undertanding, and our Reaſon Eannot diſcover in the Nature o 
how it is, be that which your Lordſhip ſo poſſitively ſays, e re- 
dibility of the Fundamental Articles of the Refinrection and mmortality. 

But, my Lord, to remove this Obje&tion a little, and tp ſhew of how 
ſmall Force it is even with yourſelf; 4 me leave to preſume, That 
your Lordſhip as firmly. beheves the mortality af the Body a — the | 
Reſurrection, as any other Article of Faith; If fo, then it bei X 
matter ta giwe an Account, <vhat it is that ſhal Keep together the P- a | 
material 0 to one that believes 1 it. is materi Þ no more 3 
the Credibilit of its Immortality, than the like Pi reaker 
Credibil of he Immortality of the Body. For when your 
ſhall eaſy matter to give an pw what it. is behdes;t gon 
Pleaſure of 1804. aukich foal! keep togerber the Parts of our material Bo- 
dies to Eternity, or even Soul and Body, 1 doubt . any one who 
ſhall think the Soul material, will find it as. an Acc 
hat it if that ſhall tech thoſe Parts of Matter a 3 er to. 1 

Mere it not that the Warmth of Controverſy, i is apt to m n 
ſo far forget, as to take up thoſe Principles np (when wer will 
ſerve their turn) which — have high er be in PTY + 1 
ſhould wonder to find your Lordſhip. do argu becauſe it is a 
Difficulty to under and what ſhould. keep taget «the minute Parts. of a 
material. Saul, when. Gift is N and becauſe it is not. an caly Matter 
to Zr an.Aec bem. the Soul ould be capable. of Immortality, ung 
it be an immaterial Su herefore it is not ſo credible, 8 if. bor 
were eaſy. to give an Account — natural Reaſon, how it could be. For 
2 5 i is, that all chis your Diſcourſe tends, as is cee by w * 

is {et down out of Page 5 and will be more fully made outtby 
what your Lordſhip ſays in other Places, though there needs 15 | 
2 0 ſince it wage, all hemothing.ogalnl; me in any 1 3 


rr GS 
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I thought your Lordſhip had in other Places aſſerted, and inſiſted 

on this Truth, That no part of Divine Revelation was the leſs to be 
beliey-d,becauſe the thing itſelf createdgreat Difficultyin the Under fland- 
ing, and the Manner of it was hard to be explained; and it auas no 


caſy matter. to give an Account how it was. his,” as I take it, your 


Lordſhip condemned in others as a very unreaſonable Principle, and 


ſuch as would ſubvert all the Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, that 
were mere Matters of 'Faith as I think it will: And is it poſlible, 
that you ſhould make uſe of it here yourſelf, againſt the Article of 
Life and Immortality, that Chriſt hath brought to light through the 
Goſpel, and neither was, nor could be made out by natural Kenton 
without Revelation? But you will ſay, you ſpeak only of the Soul: 
and your Words are, That 27 is no eaſy matter to giwe an Account how 
the Sou ſhould be capable of Immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial Sub- 

ance, I grant it; but crave leave to ſay, That there is not any one 
of thoſe Difficulties, that are or can be raiſed about the Manner how 
a material Soul can be immortal, which do not as well reach the Im- 
| 8 of the Body. | | „( 
But if it were not ſo, I am ſure this Principle of your Lordſhip's 
would reach other Articles of Faith, wherein our natural Reaſon finds 
it not ſo eaſy to give an Account how thoſe Myſteries are: And which 
therefore, according to your Principles, muſt be leſs credible, than 


other Articles, that create Jeſs Difficulty to the Underſtand- 


-*2 Anſ.p. 28. ing. For your Lordſhip ſays, * That you appeal to 
= Man of Senſe, whether to a Man, who thought by his 
Principles he could from natural Grounds demonſtrate the Immortality 
of the Soul, the finding the Uncertainty of thoſe Principles he awent upon 
in point of Reaſon, i. e. the finding he could not certainly * it by 
natural Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibility of that Fundamental 
Article, when it is conſidered purely as a Matter of Faith ?. Which, in 
effect, I humbly conceive, amounts to this, That a Propoſition di- 
vinely revealed, that cannot be proved by natural Reaſon, is leſs cre- 
* dible than one that can: Which ſeems to me to come very little ſhort 
of this, with due Reverence be it ſpoken, That God is leſs to be be- 
lieved when he affirms a Propoſition that cannot be proved by natural 
Reaſon, than when he propoſes what can be proved by it. 
TOE The direct contrary to which is my Opinion, tho? you 
+2 Anſ p. 29. endeayour to make it good by the following Words, 
: ; + If the Evidence of Fath Fall fo much ſbort of that 
'' Reaſon, it muſt needs have leſs effect upon Mens Minds, when the Subſer- 
" eviency of Renſon is taken away ; as it muſt be when the Grounds of Cer- 
tainty by Reaſon are vaniſhed. Is it at all probable, that he who find bis 


* Reaſon | deceive him in fuch Fundamental Points, ſhould have his Faith 


— . . ⁵§˙—W̃.—.. «˙²˙rö . 0—%—% 


fand firm and unmoveable on the Account of Revelation ? Than 
which I think there are hardly plainer Words to be found out to de- 
clare, that the Credibility of God's Teſtimony depends on the natu- 
ral Evidence or Probability of the Things we receive from Revela- 
tion; and riſes and falls with it: And that the Truth of — 


we experienced in o 


* 
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Articles of mere Faith, loſe ſo much of their Credibility, ' as they want 
Proof from Reaſon : Which if true, Revelation may come to have 


no Credibility at all. For if in this preſent Caſe, the Credibility of 


this Propoſition, The Souls of Men ſhall live for ever, revealed in 
Scripture, be leſſened by confeſſing it cannot be demonſtratively 
proved from Reaſon ; tho' it be aſſerted to be moſt highly probable: 
Muſt not, by the ſame Rule, its Credibility dwindle away to no- 
thing, if natural Reaſon ſhould not be able to make it out to be fo 
much as probable : or ſhould place the Probability from natural Prin- 
ciples on the. other fide? For if mere want of Demonſtration Jen. 


the Credibility of any Propoſition divinely revealed, muſt not Want 


of Probability, or. contrary Probability from natural Reaſon, quite 
take away its Credibility ? Here at laſt it muſt end, if in any one 
Caſe the Veracity of God, and the Credibility of the Truths we re- 
ceive from him by Revelation, be ſubjected to the Verdicts of Hu- 
man Reaſon, 1 6 
tion from other Proofs, or want of other Proofs of its Certainty or 
Prob.. 8 . 
If this be your Lordſhip's way to promote Religion, or defend its 
Articles, I know not what Argument the greateſt Enemies of it could 
uſe more effectual for the Subverſion of ' thoſe you have undertaken 
to defend, this being to reſolve all Revelation perfectly and purely 
into natural Reaſon, to bound its Credibility by that, and leave no 
room for Faith in other Things, than what can be accounted for by 
natural Reaſon without Revelation. VF 
Your Lordſhip * inſiſts much upon it, as if I hal 
contradicted what I have ſaid in my Eſay by ſaying, 1 Anf. p. 
That upon my Principle it cannpt be demonſtra- 4854. 
tively proved, that it is an immaterial Subſtance in us B. 2. C./ 
that thinks, however probable it be. He that will 232. 
be at the Pains to read that Chapter of mine, and con- 7 


£5 


ſider it, will find, that my Bufineſs there was to ſhew, that it was ne 
harder to conceive an immaterial than a material Subſtance ; and that 


from the Idea of eats, and the Power of moving of Matter, which 

elves, (Ideas originally not belonging to Mat- 
ter as Matter) there was no more Difficulty to conclude there was an 
immaterial Subſtance in us, than that we had material Parts. Theſe 


Ideas of Thinking, and Power of moving of Matter, I in another 


place ſhewed, did demonſtratively lead us to the certain Knowledge 
of the Exiſtence of an immaterial Thinking Being, in whom we have 
the Idea of Spirit in the ſtricteſt Senſe; in which Senſe I alſo applied it 
to the Soul, in the 23d Ch. of my Z/ay, the eafily. conceiveable Poſſi- 
bility, nay great Probability, that the thinking Subſtance in us is im- 
material, giving me ſufficient Ground for it: In which Senſe I ſhall 
think J may ſafely attribute it to the Thinking Subſtance in us, till 
your Lordſhip ſhall have better proved from my Words, That it is 


impoſſible it ſhould be immaterial. | For I —— That it is fe 
e Omnipotent im. 


kb e, i. e. involves no Contradiction, that G 


1 


be allowed to receive any Acceſſion or Diminu- 
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none 
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material Spirit ſhould, if he pleaſes, give to ſome Parcels of Matter, 


diſpoſed, as he thinks fit, a Power of Thinking and Moving: MW 7* 
Which Parcels of Matter, ſo endued with a Power of 'Thinking and wh 
Motion, might properly be called Spirits, in Contradiction to un- Ce] 
thinking Matter. In all which, I preſume, there is no manner of me 
„ ee 2 1 * fy „ . 185 this 
I juſtified my uſe of the Word Spirit, in that Senſe, from the of: 
Authorities of Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin Word Spiritus, dern 
from whence Spirit is derived, to a Soul as a thinking * 

* 1 Anſ. p. Thing, without excluding Materiality out of it. To | 1 
58—-60. Which your Lordſhip replies, That Cicero, in his at à 


Tuſculan Queſtions, ſuppoſes the Soul not to be & finer fort whi 


of Body, but of a different Nature from the Body. Thal he call the 
; ody the Priſon of the Soul. And f ſays, That a wife Man's Bun ef calle 
is to drawoff his Soul from his Body. And then your Lordſhip concludes, theſe 
as is uſual, with a Queſtion, II it peſſible notu to think ſo great a Man aud. 


Holted on the Soul but as a Modification f the Body, which muff bi at an Pas 
end with Life? Anſ. No; it is impoſſible that a Man of fo good fic ut 
Senſe as Tully, when he uſes the Word Corpus or Body for the groſs 4 © 
and viſible parts of a Man, which he acknowledges to be Mortal, Rs: 
ſhould lool on the Soul to be a Modification FA that Body; in a Diſcourſe expre 
wherein he was endeavouring to perſuade another, that it was im- 
mortal. It is to be acknowledged that truly great Men, ſuch as he was, | had a 
are not wont ſo manifeſtly to contradict themſelves. He had therefore Orig] 


no Thought concerning the Modification of the Body of a Man in the ly ;þ 
Caſe: He was not ſuch a Trifler as to examine, whether the Modi- Jui 
fieation of the Body of a Man was immortal, when that Body itſelf ry thi! 
was mortal: And therefore, that Which he reports as Dicerarchu's il ang © 
Opinion, he diſmiſſes in the beginning without ny more ado, c. 11. 90 
But Cicero's was a direct, plain, and ſenſible Enquiry, _ vis. What Mrs 
the Soul was, to ſee whether from thence he could.difcover its In- Bil ſts 
mortality? But in all that Diſcourſe in his firſt Bodlt of Ty/cilar men 
Quascſtions, where he lays out ſo much of his Reading and Reaſon, wt 1250 
there is not one Syllable ſhewing the leaſt Thought that the Soul was b Fn 
an immaterial Subſtance ; but many Things directly: to the contrary. oh en) } 
„Indeed (1)'he thats out the Baby, taken inthe ing 
- + Ch. 19, 22, Senſe he uſes +. Curpss all along, for the ſenſible = 55 
30% 31, Cc. organical Parts of a Man; and is [poſitive that is 8 
„„ not the Soul: And Bach in this Senſe, talcen for the * Loub 
Human Body, he calls the Priſon ¶ the Soul; and ſays à wiſe Man, Royaum 
* inftaricing in Socrates and Cato, is glad of a fair Opportunity to get am, T. 


out of it. But he no where ſays any ſuch thing of Matter: He calls I 5. 4. 
not Matter in general the Priſon of the Soul, nbr talks a Word of N / Sia 

Ebtiüg ſeparate from it. Tas: Wes 
_ | - 2. He concludes, that the Soul is not like other Thi 


hete be- truly 2 


lo, made up of a Compoſition of the Elements, Ch AI. which / 
3. He exclades the two groſs Elements, Earth and Water, from Eætenſis 


80 Vox. 


- 
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So far he is clear and poſitive : But beyond this he is uncertain ; be- 


yond this he could not get: For in ſome Places he ſpeaks doubtſully, 


whether the Soul be not Air, or Fire, Anima fit ani mus ignifoe neſcio, 
c. 25. And therefore he agrees with Panetias, that, if it be at all Ele. 
mentary, it is, as he calls it, /»fammata Anima, inflamed Air; and for 
this he gives ſeveral Reaſons, c. 18, 19. And though he thinks it tobe 
of a peculiar Nature of its own, yet he is ſo far from thinking it imma- 
terial, that he ſays, c. 19. That the admitting it to be of an aerial or 
igneous Nature, would not be inconſiſtent with any thing he had ſaid. *. 


That which he ſeems moſt to incline to is, That the Soul was not 
at all Elementary, but was of the ſame Subſtance with the Heavens; 
which Ariſtotle, to diſtinguiſh from the four Elements, and the 
changeable Bodies here below, which he ſuppoſed made up of them, 
called Quinta Efjentia, That this was Tulh's Opinion is plain from 
theſe Words, Ergo, Animus gui, ut ego dico, divinus eff, ut Euripides 
audet dicere Deus, & quidem fs Deus, aut anima aut ignis eft, idem et 
animus hominis. Nam ut illa natura celeflis i terra vacat & humore z 


fic utriuſque harum rerum humanus animus eft eher. Sin autem eft quin-. 


ta quedam natura ab Ariflotele inducta; primum hæc & deorum oft & 
ani morum. Hanc nos ſententiam ſecuti, his ipſit verbis in Conſolatione bac. 
expreſſimus, ch. 26. And then he goes on, c. 27. to repeat thoſe his 
own Words, which your Lordſhip has quoted out of him, wherein he 


| had affirmed, in his Treatiſe de Conſolatione the Soul not to have its 


Original from the Earth, or to be mixed or made of any Thing earth- 
ly; but had ſaid, Singularis eft igitur quædam natura & vis animi ſe- 
junta ab his $45 v5 e naturis: Whereby he tells us, he meant- 
nothing but Ai 

that of which the Gods and Souls conſiſted, he calls it aii caelefte, 

and concludes it eternal, it being, as he ſpeaks, Sejuna ab omni mortal? 

concretione, From which it is clear, That in all his Enquiry about the 
Subſtance of the Soul, his Thoughts went not beyond the four Ele- 


ments, or Ariſtotle's Quinta Efſentia, to look for it. In all which chere 


is nothing of Immateriality, but quite the contrary, 33 
He was willing to believe (as good and wiſe Men have always 
been) that the Soul was immortal ; but for that, it is plain, he never 
thought of its Immateriality, but as the Eaſtern che, o, who believe 
the Soul to be immortal, but have nevertheleſs no Thought, no Con- 
ception of its Immateriality. It is remarkable what a very conſider- 
> able and judicious Author ſays “ in the Cale. No Opi- 
P 4s 8; nion, ſays he, has been ſo univerſally received as that 
r F the Immurtality of the Soul; but its Inmateriality is 


am, T. i. e. 19g. 4 Truth, the Knowledge whereof has not ſpread foe: | 
75 


„ And indeed it is extremely d ffeult to let into the Mi 


of a Siamite, the Idea of a pure Spirit. This the Miſſionaries,” wha haut 


been 75505 among them, are poſitive in. All the Pagans of the Eaft do 
truly believe, That there remains ſomething of à Man after his Death, 
which ſubſiſts independently and ſeparately from his Body. But they gi. 
E * = Figure to that 2 | 
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Hotle's Quinta Efſentia; which being unmixed, being 
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Is a ita 


Same Members, all the ſame 8 ubſtances, both folid and liguid, which our 


* 


Bodies are comprſed of. They only ſuppoſe that the Souls are % a Matter 


ſabtile enough to eſcape being ſeen ur handled. — Such db the Shades and. 


the Manes of the Greeks and the Romans. And it is by theſe Figures of 


the Souls, arfwerable to th: ſe of the Bodies, that Virgil fuppoſed\Zneas 


knew Palinurus, Dido, and Anchiſes, in the other World.” © 


7 


5 k 


This Gentleman was not a'Man that travelled into thoſe Parts for 
his Pleaſure, and to have the Opportunity to tell ba 06s 
lected by Chance, when he returned : But one chofen on purpoſe 
(and he ſeems well choſen for the purpoſe} to enquire into the Singu- 
larities of Siam. And he has ſo well acquitted H imſelf of the Com- 
miſhon, which his Epiſtle Dedicatory tells he had, to inform himſelf 
exactly of what was moſt remarkable there, re had we but ſuch an 
Account of other Countries of the Eaſt, as he has given us of this 
Kingdom, which he was an Envoy to, we ſhould be much better ac- 
5 than we are, with the Manners, Notions, and Religions of 
that Part of the World inhabited by civihzed Nations, WHO Want nei- 
ther good Senſe nor Acuteneſs of Reaſon, though not caſt into the 
Moufe of the Logick and Philoſophy of our Schoolss2 

But to return to Cicero, it is plain, That in Bis 1 about the 
Soul, his Thoughts went not at all beyond Matter? This the Expreſ. 
ſions that drop from him in ſeveral Places of this Book, evidently ew. 
For Example, That the Souls of excellent Men and Women aicended 
into Heaven ; of others, that they remained here on Earth, c. 12. That 
the Soul is hot and warms the Body: That at its leaving the Body it 


8 and divides, and breaks through our thick, cloudy, moiſt 


ir: That it ſtops in the Region of Fire, and aſcends no farther, the 
Equality of Warmth and Weight making that its proper Place, Where 


it is noutiſhed and ſuſtained with the ſame Things, where with the Stars 


are nouriſhed and ſuſtained, and that by the Convenience of its Neigh- 
bourhood it ſhall there have a clearer View and fuller Knowledge of 
the Heavenly Bodies, c. 19. That the Sout alſo from its Height mall 
have a pleafant and fairer Proſpect of the Globe of the Earth, the 


© Diſpoſition of whoſe Parts will then lie before it in one View, k. 20. 


That it is hard to determine what Conformation, Size, and Place, the 
Soul has in the Body: That it is too ſubtile to be een: That it is in the 
Human Body as in a Houſe or a Veſſel, or a Receptacle, c. 22. All 

which are Expreſſions that ſufficiently evidence, that he whouſed them 
had not in his Mind ſeparated Materiality from the Idea of the Soul. 

It may perhaps be replied, That a great Part of this which we find 


jn chap. 19. it is ſaid upon the Principles of thoſe who would have the 


Soul to be Anima inflammata, inflamed Air. J grant it. Bat it is allo 
to be obſerved, Thar in this 19th, and the two following Chapters, 
he does not only not deny, but even admits, That ſo material a Thing 
as inflamed Air may think. VC 
The Truth of the Caſe in ſhort is this; Cicero was willing to believe 
the Soul immortal, but when he ſought in the Nature of the Soul it- 


* 


ſelf ſomething to eſtabliſh this his Belief into a Certainty of i, is 
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found himſelf at a Laſs. . He confeſſed 12 knew not w a he Soul 


was ; but the not Enowing what t it was, 


nes, Co 2; (4 ga- 
ſon te conclude it was. nor. And 15 85 0 proceeds 1 x; the Re- | 


petition of what he had faid i in his 6th Book Concerning che 
Soul.. The Argument, v which, borrowed. from 5 th he there makes 
uſe of, if it have any Fo orce. in it, not only es th Ee "Soul to Be im- 
mortal, but more than, I think, your na in allow to be true: 
For it 7 roves it to be eternal, and without 175 Fang: © as well as 
withou zd, Neque nara certe WA S eterna 2 s he. 

Indesd from The Fa :Ulties'of the Soul he OX Fa. right, That it is 
of divine Orig inal: Rut as to the Subſtance of the Sol, he at the En 
of this Bic concerning its Faculties, c. 28. as well as: at the Be- 
ginning of it, c. 22: is not amel to own "his Ignorance of What i it 15; 
Anima fit animus, 197 De; nelcia-; rec me pudet ut tee, ters "neſeire 


* 


4 9 9 


quod u * 15 '/ ud, fe ulla « 1a 6. re obſe 72572 a um, ff ants 
ma, FAS i gnis fit ani mus, cum n jtrarem. £ corn 4 25 that 
the ertainty -could attain, = about the Soul, 1 "That he 15 5 
confident there was. ſowething, iving in it, 7. e. there were Faculties 
in the 25 chat could not Wig paring from the Nathre, 0 Matter, But m mul 
have their Ori zinal A a Divine Power; but yet thoſe, Qualities, as 
Divine as they were, he atktiowledgel might: be placed 1 # Breath or 
1 which, [ thiol. our Lordſhip will not deny do 92 terial Sub- 
j . 80 that all thoſe Divine ene whick he ſich oo a 
xtols in the Soul, let him mh 33 ars; ſo much 350 ; 
alt 1 ought < of ſmmaretiality. This 15 Benn at hos f 
them. not upon an Excluſton b out of the Soul, 17 5 es 
arowedly profeſſes he does not know, but Breath or Fire might be This 
Thinking Thing in e in all bis Conſiderations about the Sub- 


ſtance of the Soul itfe 7 he ſtuck! in Air, or Fire, or Ariſtotle's Quinta 


Lentia; for beyond [thoſe tis evident he went not: 

But with all his Proofs out of Plato, to whole Authority he refers ſq 
much, with all the Arguments his vaſt Na and great Parts coul 
furniſh him with for the Immortality of the Soul, he he was fo little ſatif- - 
cd, fo far from being certain, ſo far from any, Thou bt that he had, of 
could prove it, that he over and over again profeſſes is] gnorance and 
Doubt of it. In the Beginning he enumerates the ſeveral Opinions of th 
Philoſophers, which he ha well ſtudied, about it: And then, full o 
Uncertainty, ſays, Harum ſententiarum que wera fit, Deus aliquis wideris. 
2 veriſimillima magna gueſtin, c. 11. And towards the latter End ha- 
ving gone all over again, and one after another examined them, he 
profeſſes himſelf ſtill at a loſs, not knowing on Which to pitch, nor 
what to determine. " Meiltis acies, ſays he; ſeitſam intuem nonnunquam 
bebeſcit ob eamque cauſam contemplandi Allg entiam omittimus. Jtaque 
dubitans,' circamſpeftans, he/tans, multe' adverſa revertens tanguam in 
rate in mari immenſo, noſtra vehitur ratio; c. 30. And to conclude this 
Argument, when the Perſon he introduces as iſcourſing with him, tells 
um he is reſolved to keep ſirm to the Belief of Immortality; Twlly, an- 
19 c. 82, Lauds 1 faden, & 1 1 animis oportet configers:- "mga 
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wemur enim ſæpe aliquo acute concluſo, labamus, mutam uſque ſententiam 
clarioribus etiam in rebus ; in his eft enim aliqua obſcuritas." _ 8 
So unmoveable is that Truth delivered by the Spirit of Truth, That 

tho' the Light of Nature gave ſome obſcure Glimmering, ſome uncer- 
tain Hopes of a future State; yet human Reaſon could attain to no 
Clearneſs, no Certainty about it, but that it was JESUS CHRIST 
alone, who had brought Life and Immortality to light 
2 Tim. 1.10. through the Goſpel *, Though we are now told, 
N That to own the Inability of natural Reaſon to bring 
Iunmortality to Light, or which paſſes for the ſame, to own Principles 
upon which the Immateriality of the Soul, (and as tis urged conſe- 
uently its Immortality) cannot be demonſtratively proved, des leſſer 
the Belief of this Article of Revelation, which JESUS CHRIST alone 
has brought to light, and which conſequently the Scripture aſſures us 
is eſtabliſhed and made certain only by Revelation. This would not 
erhaps have ſeemed ſtrange, from thoſe who are juſtly complained of 
for fighting the Revelation of the Goſpel, and therefore would not be 
much regarded, if they ſhould contradict ſo plain a Text of Scrip- 
ture, in favour of their all ſufficient- Reaſon : But what Uſe the Pro- 
moters of Scepticiſm and Infidelity, in an Age ſo much ſuſpected by your 
Lordſhip, may make of what comes from one of your great Authority 

and Learning, may deſerve your Conſideration. | 
And thus, my Lord, I hope, I have ſatisfied you concerning Ciceros 
Opinion about the Soul, in his firſt Book of Taſculan Queſtions; which, 
tho* I eaſily believe, as your Lordſhip ſays, you are no Stranger to, yet 
I humbly conceive you have not ſhewn (and upon a careful Peruſal of 
that Treatiſe again, I think J may boldly ſay you cannot ſhew) one 
Word in it, that expreſſes any thing like a Notion in Tuliy of the 

Soul's Immortality, or its being an 1mmaterial Subſtance. 

| From what you bring out of Virgil, your Lordſhip 
+ 1 Anſ. p. 62, concludes, + That he no more than Cicero does me any 
63. Kindneſs in this Matter, being both Afſertors of the Soul; 
Immortality. My Lord, were not the Queſtion of the 
Soul's Immateriality, according to Cuſtom, changed here into that of 
its [mmorlality, which I am no 245 an Aſſertor of than either of them, 
Cicero and Virgil do me all the Kindneſs 1 deſired of them in this Matter; 
and that was to ſhew, that they attributed the Word 
* Encid. 4 Spiritus to the Soul of Man, without any Thought 
385. of its Immateriality; and this the Verſes you yourlelt 

bring out of Virgil &. | : 5 

Et cum frigida mors animã ſeduxerit artur, 
Omnibus, umbra locis adero, dabis improbe pænis; 


confirm, as well as thoſe I quoted out of his 6th Book; and for this 
Monſicur de Ia Loubere ſhall be my Witneſs in the Words above ſet down 
out of him; where he ſhews, that there be thoſe among the Heathens of 
our Days, as well as Virgil and others amongſt the antient Greeks, and 
Romans, who thought the Souls or Ghoſts of Men departed, did not = 
| 8 a wi 
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with the Body, without thinking them to be perfectly immaterial ; the 
Latter being much more incomprehenſible to them than the Former. 


And what Virgil's Notion of the Soul is, and that Corpus, when put 
in Contra-diſtin&ion to the Soul, ſignifies nothing but the groſs Tene- 


ment of Fleth and Bones, is evident from the Verſe of his ueid. 6. 


where he calls the Souls which yet were viſible, 
14 | » en Tenues fine corpore vite. f . 


Your Lordſhip's + Anſwer concerning what is ſaid : 


Eccleſ. 13. turns wholly upon Solomon's taking the Soul +1 Anf. 


to be immortal, which was not what I queſtioned: All p. 64, 65. 
that I quoted that Place for, was to ſhew, that Spirit in 8 
Ergliſb might properly be applied to the Soul, without any Notion of 
its Immateriality, as III was by Solamon, which, whether he thought 

the Souls of Men to be immaterial, does little appear in that Paſſage, 

where he {peaks of the Souls of Men and Beaſts together as he does. 

But farther, what I contended for, is evident from Þ 


* 


Beaſts, Which your Lordſhip, I think, does not rank amongſt the im- 


material, and conſequently immortal Spirits, tho they have Senſe and 


ſpontaneous Wa FTE] | har . . 
But you ſay, I Vibe ſoul be not of itſelf a free. tbinling e 
galant, NN * ow Foundation there is in Nature I 1 Anſ. 


for a Day of Tudgment. Anſ. Tho' the Heathen World p. 66. 


\ 


did not of old, nor do to this Day, ſee a Foundation in 


Nature for . Day of Haken, yet in Revelation, if that will ſatisfy 


you Lordſhip, every one may /ee a Foundation for a Day of Judgment, . 


cauſe God has poſitively declared it; tho" God has not by that Re- 
velation taught us, what the Subſtance of the Soul is; nor has any 


where ſaid, That he Soul of itſelf is a free Agent. Whatſoever any cre- 
ated Subſtance is, it is not of ig, but is by the good Pleaſure of its 


Creator: Whatever Degrees of Perfection it has, it has from the boun- 
tiful Hand of its Maker. For it is true in a natural, as well £1 
as a ſpiritual Senſe, what St. Paul ſays, || Not that we 2 Cor, iii. 
are /ufficient of ourſelves ta think any he as of ourſelves, 5. 
but our Sufficiency is of God, | 4 

But your Lordſhip, as I gueſs, by 470 following Words, would argue, 
That a material Subſtance cannot be a free Agent; whereby I uppoſe 
you only mean, that you cannot ſee or conceive how a ſolid Subſtance 
ſhould begin, ftop, or change its own Motion, To which give me leave. 
to anſwer, That when you can make it canceiveable, how any created, 
finite, dependant Subſtance can move itſelf, or alter or ſtop its own Mo- 


” 


tion, which it muſt, to be a free Agent; [ ſuppoſe you will find it no har- 


der for God to beſtow this Power on a ſolid than an unſo 6 
lid created Subſtance, Tulqh, in the Place above quoted, Tuſculan 
could not conceive this 15 6 to be in any thing but Quæſt. 
what was from Eternity ; Cum pateat igitur æternum id L. I. C. 23. 
o/e quod ſeipſum moveat quis oft, qui hanc naturam animis 


at Place, in that 
the Word $prrit-is there applied, by our Tranſlators, to the Souls as 
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or no; it being impoſſible for us, by the Contemplation af our tent 
own. des, without Revelation, to diſcover, whether Omnipo- WW Poy 
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1 tributam neget ? But tho? you cannot /e how any created Subſtance, Pre: 
olid ſolid b A Pazd , f == to 
| ſolid or not ſolid, can be a free, Agent, (Pardon me, mx Lord, if I put 45 
0 in both, till your Lordſhip pleaſe to explain it of either, and (hew the to 10 
: manner how either of theth can geh, move itſelf or any thing elfe) bay 
yer 1 do not think, you will ſo far deny Men to be free Agents, from kan 
| the Difficulty there is to fee how they are free Agents, às to doubt, can 
x Whether there be Foundation enpugh for a Day of Fan,, 
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CC e eee that 
15 But finding in myſelf nothing to be truer than What BY 
+ Zecl. 11. 5. the wiſe Solomon tells me, + 4s thou bngwweſt not what 7 
| „, fc, 9 the Spirit, nor how the Bones do grow in Ti. 
11 the Womb of her tbat is with Ghita; even ſo thin noel not the Warks 0 15 
i} \ | Godavho maketh all things. V'gratefully receive and rejoice in the Light thar 
4 of Revelation, which ſets me arreſt in many things; the manner hefe. bh 
0 of my poor Reaſan can by no means make out to me: Omnipotency, I 797 
know, can do any thing that R in it na Contradiction; ſo that I | 

readily believe whateyer God has declared ;tho*my Reaſon find Bit 


|'Þ culties in it, which it cannot maſter, As in the preſent Caſe, God ha- ter 
„ % I think tar Fla, - WY 0:1 
\* | dation enough to conclude Men are free enou h to be made anſwera E ge 


for their A &ions; and to receive agcording to N hat they have done: tho 5505 
kow Nan is'a/ree A reps, farpals my E50 Hcation-or Comprepienſior, ny 
den FRG antwer to the x | 058 bt, 

5. C. 24. v. 39, your Lorafhip e TY HY; rom theſe Words of our 80 
I Ani. p. 68 "Saviour, it follveps, thay a Spirit is * an Appearance. Pain 
a. I $5 Tanſceven, No; nor de I Know who drew ſuch an In- ea 
J berrence from them: But itfollows, that in Apparitions, 006 
Ek; there 1s a; that appears, and that that Which appears is not las 
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if | | wholly jamaterial; ard*vert this was . called av20 pay. and 8 
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was often looked upon, by thoſe h called it rreVpz in Greek, and 0 
now call it Siri: in Egle, to be the (ho qr Soul of one-departed, kivg: 
. Which 1 humbly conceſdé Juſtiges my Uſe of the Word Spirit, fora | 1 8 
7 Thinking Voluntary Agent, whether material or immaterial. ED. AN 
F e e e 015 Ye Lale ſays, *That Tran, that it cannot upon Wy 
1 | * Anſ. theſe Principles be demonſtrated; that the ſpiritual Sub- the! 
= p. 67: ſtance in us is immaterial From whence you conclude, 
| Fa, then my Grounds of Certainity from 1deds, art plainly 
| given up. This being a way of arguing that you often make uſe of, 
1 J have 75 lad occaſion to copgeerie! and cannot after all ſee the 
| Force of this Argument. acknowledge that this or that Propoſition 
" cannot upon my Principles be demonſtrated ;'Fygo, I grant this Propo- 
443 | ſition to be falfe, That Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the A- 
| greement or Diſagreement of Ideas. For that is my Ground-of Certain- 
ty, and till that be given up, my Grauads of Certainty are not given up. 
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105 not rein, inking conf) ts, Bok © to 1425 1455 
nces ; the A mighty Fr $ be CF 1 1 18 that Power? ed C 
cann F be in; 3555 cles e Being), but merely the 8000 Ape 
anch e reator. : For 1 83 no Contradiction in it, 
. 1 FE cee 0 hin ing Bing ould, if he pleaſed, give ve 
1 85 enz LS Gee ſenſe els Matter, put together as 
he un Es ft, ome egrees 0 FE Se le, Perception, ank hought: 
as I think, I have prove! Lb, 4 1. Ch. 10. it is no gn 
be an 3 Nac 59 e e (which i is eie idently 
195 Mee TILT nle and nd T pug, ſhould' be 45 
0 | thin 9. ng g. D What Cer ainty of nowledge' 
an any on: : have 1 t ome; I Fee bo as, V. 25 Plea- 
ure and Pain, { d. not be in fome 12 ies themſelves, af. 


ter a Certain r manner "mo ihed and moved, as Well as that they 
1 n the Ne of og 
le; 


| ſhould, be in; in e 
FI F BY 141 77 as. far as n conceive, f 
9 1 fri ke and. a . Body ; Fg Motion, accor g's th c 
19 95 reach of our Fong being Ie to produce nothin bit 
Motion; ſo that en we al Now it to profluce Pleifure 0 
Pain, or the [de 12571 055 Colour, ,or "Sound, we are fain toq Mu it o ou 15 
Realon, g ey Tour Ideas, and attribute it holy 0 the 
00d Pleaſure, our Maker. For fan inge we muſt allow 
las annexed ects to Motion, "which we can no wa) 15 
ceive Motion ab e to, produce, .w Et Reaſon have we to con- 
clude, that he could, not order” the! as, well to be odbe 
in 100 Sub) ect We capnot cgnceiye capa of them, as well 48 in 
3. we 0 wg conceive the g W of Matter can 2 
y operate upon Lax! not thiss that would any N leffen 
ke Bali f of, che Sou 's Immate key : Iam not Here ſpeakin 
0 Proba inty but no eee; 75 1185 1 think. not only,. hat. It 
becomes” he Moden of Ph of 12955 hy, not to pronounce magiſte, 
rially, w ere e e ENCE | that can produce RRS | 
ledge but ple F . is of Ole us, to dilcern how fg ar our | 
Know let eg reach ; for t 1 c we ate at preſent i 
not wein 1 t 140 Ons Pr. we mu many Things, on bo 
curſe IG ie] J Pichi 10 and in the tefent 
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ties cannot arrive at demonſtrative Certainty, we need not Rut 
think it ſtrange. All the great Ends of TROY and Religion, || trar 
are well enough ſecured, without Philoſophical Proofs of the and 
Soul's Immateriality ; ſince it is evident, that he who made verſ 
us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here ſenſible intelligent Beings, and Doi 
for ſeveral Years continued us in ſuch a State, can and will tho 
reſtore us to the like State of Senſibility in another World, and Bein 
make us capable there to receive the Retribution he has de- as it 
figned to Men, according to their Doings in this Life, And || the; 
therefore it is not of ſuch mighty Neceſſity to determine one ¶ ture 
Way or t'other, as ſome over zealous for, or againſt the Imma- I not 
teriality of the Soul, have been forward to make the World be- Oth 
lieve. Who, either on the one Side, indulging too much their I ſtitu 
Thoughts immerſed altogether in Matter, can allow no Exiſt-¶ ledg 
ence to what is not material: Or who, on the other Side, I bles 
bo. finding not Cogitation within the natural Powers of Matter, ex- || of v. 
N c amined over and over again, by the utmoſt Intention of Mind, I diate 
| have the Confidence to conclude, that Omnipotency itſelf ring 
cannot give Perception and Thought to a Subſtance which has Þ| forg 
| the Modification of Solidity. He that conſiders how hardly at fo 
F 4 : Senſation is, in our Thoughts, reconcileable to extended Mat- have 
ter, or Exiſtence to any Thing that hath no Extenſion at all, J Fieli 
will confeſs that 15 is very far ffn certainly knowing what his our 
= 5 Soul is. It is a Point, which ſeems to me, to be put out of the || Imp! 
12 12am: Reach of our Knowledge ; And he who will give himſelf Leave abou 
£2 to conſider freely, and look into the dark and intricate Part of I} let u 
3 % each Hypotheſis, will ſcarce find his Reaſon able to determine 
„ him fixedly for, or againſt the Soul's Materiality, Since on {| mak 
8 * which Side ſoever he views it, either as an unextended Subſtance, have 
„ or as a thinking extended Matter; the Difficulty to conceive ||| to tl 
ol /* = either will, whilſt either alone is in his Thoughts, ſtill drive © Rela 
E * (E= him to the contrary Side. An unfair Way which ſome Men take 
5 with themſelves; who, becauſe of the Unconceiveableneſs ot 
= SQN©C ©, ſomething they find in one, throw themlelves violently into the 
Toöntrar 5 ypethelis, ene er as unintelligible to an 
Anbialfed L. nderſtan ne: This ſerves not only to ſhew the 
Weakneſs and Scantineſs of our Knowledge, but the inſignifi- 
cant Triumph of ſuch ſort of Arguments, which drawn from intui 
our own Views, may ſatisfy us that we can find no Certainty I and 
on one Side of the Queſtion); but do not at all thereby help §. 

us to Truth, by running into the oppoſite Opinion, which, on the 
Examination, will be found clogged with equal Difficulties. © Co-e: 
For what Safety, what Advantage to any one is it, for the Il {hort 

avoiding the ſeeming Abſurdities, and, to him, —— jo | 
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not | Rubs he meets with in one Opinion, to take refuge in the con- | 1 | 

on, || trary, which is built on ſomething altogether as inexplicable, 1 

the and as far remote from his Comprehenſion? It is paſt Contro- 14 
ade verſy, that we have in us ſomething that thinks; our very Fil 
and | Doubts about what it is, confirm the Certainty of its Being, | Ih 
will | tho” we muſt content ourſelves in the Ignorance of what kind of = 

and Being it is: And it is as vain to go about to. be ſceptical in this, 14 | 


de- Jas it is unreaſonable in moſt other Caſes to be poſitive againſt 
And the Being of any Thing, becauſe we cannot comprehend its Na- 
one | ture. For I would fain know what Subſtance exiſts, that has 
ma- ¶ not ſomething in it which manifeſtly baffles our Underſtandings. 


be- | Other Spirits, who ſee and know the Nature and inward Con- 434 
heir ſtitution of Things, how much muſt they exceed us in Know- od 
xiſt- £ ledge? To which if we add larger Comprehenſion, which ena- „ 
ide, bles them at one Glance to ſee the Connection and Agreement 1 

ex- of very many Ideas, and readily ſupplies to them the interme- 1 
ind, I diate Proofs, which we, by ſingle and flow Steps, and long po- ED I 
tlelf ring in the Dark, hardly at laſt find out, and are often ready to 14 
has forget one before we have hunted. out another; we may gueſs | 1+ Bf 
rdly ¶ at ſome Part of the Happineſs of ſuperior Ranks of Spirits, wha 1 Wh. 
fat- | have a quicker and more penetrating Sight, as well as a larger | | il 
all, J Field of Knowledge. But to return to the Argument in hand; — 
t his our Knowledge, I ſay, is not only limited to the Paucity and A! 
the || Imperfections of the Ideas we have, and which we employ it 12400 
eave ¶ about, but even comes ſhort of that too: But how far it reaches e 
rt of © let us now enquire. 3 e 1 
nine F. 7. The Affirmations or Negations we Feu farour 1. 
e on make concerning the Ideas we have, may, as 1  Knoauledge | | | 
nce, have before intimated in general, be reduced reaches. — 
eive ||| to theſe four ſorts, vix. Identity, Co-exiſtence, | 4 
Irive © Relation, and real Exiſtenee, I ſhall examine how far our | Wy | 
take Knowledge extends in each of theſe, FV Ru ln my 


* 


) the this way of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Knowledge of 
o an ¶ our Ideas, our intuitive Knowledge is as far extended © Indentity and | 10 
"the s our Ideas themſelves; and there can be no Ida Piven, 444 Wl: 
nifi- £| in the Mind, which it does not preſently, by an ce 2 
from | intuitive Knowledge, perceive to be what it is, 5 5 
ainty I and to be different from any other. © 
help I. 9. Secondly, As to the ſecond fort, which is $,,,, Of. 
„ on the x, e or Diſagreement of our Ideas in Cexijience a 


ties. Co-exiftence; in this our Knowledge is very very little 


Sof F. 8. Firſt, As to Identity and Diverſity, in Firſt, ow _ | 
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which depending all (as hag been Hewi) 


mater ral pike of o oops e eohcerhing Jahre , For 
our 74:23 of the Speties of Subſtances, bein 15 as e eee, 
Sete, but certain Collections of imp le 1425 United ini 'ohie 
DN} and fo co-exifting together: 95 g. Our lad ôf Fla me 
Body hot, luminods, and tibVihg up ward ; of volt, 4 Body 
Reyes A certain Degree, yellow, Rialteable, an 400 fü 151% Thele, 
of fonie ſuch complex Ml as thele in Men's Minds, do theſe 
00 Names of the different Subſtaiices, Flame and Gil ſtand for. 
When we would Know any thing farther concerning theſe; or | 
any other ſort of Subſtances bet do we enquire, but ut what other 
Quatties, or Powers, theſe dub Have vor have not? WI 15 


is nothing elfe but to En. r Ocker fimp le 144 do, or 


not co-exiſt witli thoſe that Make up Kit e 900 lex 
JFF This, 17 glity a e 
Becatyfe the part foever of Re Sener is " yet \ 7 y nar- | 
ſere- 
2 9 — of is, that the ſimpf Hen, whereof our complex 
p46 wg i Subftatices are made up, are, for the 
mioſt part, fuck as 5 Cafry wi them, i their own 
Nature, no vile neveſiiry CoiineEtion, or * Incon! tene 2 wich 
any av i eg ſimple Ideat, whoſe Co-exifence \ with chem! e we wou ul 
inform ourſel Wes ahout, ä 
gase the Teas,” that our. och e's 0! * oy 


Fecal ** ances are made up "of, a WY 1 hich 
Qualities. Me Knowledge; conceitiy Subſt an ICES, iS moſt 
employed, are thoſe of their ſecs: HEH nalities ; 


up on the Primary 
Qualities of thelr minute and inſenfible Pate; or "not upon 
them, upon ſomething yet more remote from, o our | -ompre, en: 
fion, it is impbſhible we {Fold know which have. a "neceſſary 
Union or Incohſiſtency one with another; For not Knowing che 
Root they ſpring from, not knowin What Size, Ran J an 
Texture of Parts they are, on Lene depend and fg PP 
reſult thoſe Qualities which make our complex. OG 2.4 
is impoſſible we ſhould know what other Qualities ; refult. rom 
or are incompatible with the ſame Conſtitũtion of t 81 init Kink 
Parts of Gold; and fo conſequently muſt a core ik that 
complex Idea we have of it, or elſe are into e ent w 5 iin 
: F. 12. Beſides this Ignorance of 5 primary 
Becauſe all Qualities of the inſenfible Parts 0 115 on 
Connection he- which depend all their ſecondary Oualities 
* any = there is yet another and more "incurable. part of 
primary E. -;. LEnorance, which ſets us more remote from a 
certain Knowledge of the Co-exiſtence or Inco- 
exiſtense 


bi 
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e if I m 0 lech Ae u. 11:5 n 180 
2 8 Yor 1 2 is, that chere is no 7® nes ori : 
diſcoverable Connection, * "a, 8 5 
Quality, and eſe mmuaty Pualities that CREE TEST T5 
rat's Thatch e 5 ure and Alara r dle Body thould' 
ae £ Change in the Size; Fig gure and Motion of Weiher Bo- 5 
dy, is Hot beyond our Cond — 52 the Separation of the Parts. 
of one 26 55 > ew n. the Totry dn of 1 and the Change, ; 
from R vtjon, upon Impulſe; the lie, 
ſeem to Ne hive, fome” Bae Aich one Ms in6ter. 4 "Arc * | 
we knew theſe” primary Tialities of. Bodlſes,. we e 
"= to hope we might be able to knawv 4 great d. 5 | 
„eh 905 of then one upon another: Hüt bur Min not; 
5 able to diſcover any CMI dane eee primary Qy 12 
lities jb Bodies, . ed Senſations that are Fee int us by 
em; we can neyer be able to eftabli  cerrain and uf doubte 
Rules of the Conſequence or (Go-2x1 tence. of an ny { 75 1 2 
Qualities,” tho? we could: diftover the 13e, Fis ure or Mot ion 
of thoſe inyifible Parts, Which immediately | 15185 them. We 
are ſo far from knowing what Figure, SH; or. Motion. of Party 
produce æ 8 T ect Teig, . þ lang Soulddy, 


25 


that we mo g ns ne Row 115 Sie Figure on 
Motion e cies,” ban pol ly produc by > us the Idea of 
any Gr 7 + ef, 63. ere is no a 4 
able GH bo He one and the other, 

F. TH; ay 1. we e to * 7 Cover by Gur 
Wh. (wore as ertain, and” univerGl 1 nov ledge] 


"__ compte PA Fin conſtantly oined with 
2 SWfkints ;* 7 9 k1 5 
tell © Soil Aae Pi thigute Phres/6h which their. Qu 


do depe z nor, dit web * them, could v wediſcover any. 7 
elfiry e them, and any, Mol He ſecondary, 12 
lifies + y &' be "Arie, \ Fear we can-centainly 
mY their F 2 Mente. Hat let | our 1 dos Lo . 
atices be bb; it, will, 'we can. 
fa the e hen ontained in it, certain! ee I 
1 to "any willer ugity, Whatſoevor.,. 15 Our | 
agen Ale cee redghes Very little farther than 
our Experience. Indeed fome few. of the primary Qualities ie be 8 
a ny Dependence; and ns onnection one withiario2 - 
ther; as Figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes Extenſion 3 teceivingor dom. 
municating Motion by It npulfe, ſuppoles Solidity. 'Baechotgh 
theſe, and perhaps ſome others of dur Idea: have, yet there ars 
io few of them,” "that Have'a vi Ye Conned7ion one with another, 
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that we can by Intuition or Demonſtration, diſcover the Co- 
exiſtence of 'very few of the Capes are to be found united in 
Subſtances ; and we are left only to the Aſſiſtance of our Senſes, 
to make known to us, what Qualities they contain. For of all 
the Qualities that are co-exi/tent in any Subject, without this De- 
pendence and evident Connection of their Ideas one with an- 
other, we cannot know certainly any two to c-exz/?, any farther, 


than Experience, by our Senſes, informs us. Thus tho' we ſee 


the yellow Colour, and upon Trial find the Weight, Malleable- 
neſs, Fuſibility, and Fixedneſs, that are united in a Piece of Gold; 
yet becauſe no one of theſe Ideas has any evident Dependence, or 
neceſſary Connection with the other, we cannot certainly know 
that where any four of theſe are, the fifth will be there alſo, 
how highly probable ſoever it may be: Becauſe the higheſt Pro- 
bability amounts not to Certainty ; without which there can be 
no true Knowledge. For this Co- exiſlence can be no farther 
known, than it is perceived; and it cannot be perceived but 
either in particular Subjects, 15 the Obfervation of our Senſes, 
or in general, by the neceſſary Connection of the Idaas themſelves, 

7 S8. 15. As to Incompatibility or Repugnancy to Co- 


Of Repugnancy exiſlence, we may know, that any Subject can 


zo Co-exiftence 1s of each ſort of primary Qualities, but 

ve of each primary Qualities, but one 
wars particular at once, v. g. each particularExtenſion, 
Figure, Number of Parts, Motion, excludes all other of each 


kind. The like alſo is certain of all ſenſible Ideas peculiar to each 


Senſe ; for whatever of each kind is preſent in any Subject, ex- 
cludes all other of that ſort ; v. g. no one Subject can have two 
Smells, or two Colours at the ſame time. To this, perhaps, will 


be ſaid, has not an Opall, or an Infuſion. of Lignum Nephriticun, 


two Colours at the ſame time? To which I anſwer, That 
theſe Bodies, to Eyes differently placed, may at the ſame time 
afford different Colours; But I take Liberty alſo to ſay, that to 
Eyes differently placed, it is different Parts of the Object that re- 
fle& the Pinicle: of Light : And therefore it is not the ſame Part 
of the Object, and ſo not the very ſame Subject, which at the 


ſame time appears both yellow and azure, For it is as impoſſible 


that the very ſame Particle of an Body, ſhould at the ſame time 
differently modify or reflect the Rays of Light, as that it ſhould 
have two ae” Figures and Textures at the ſame time. 
„„ x  S$. 16, But 4% # the Powers of Sub/iances to 
Of the Co- change the ſenſible Qualities of other Bodies, 


exifence Tf ry Which make a great Part of our Enquiries.abgut 
line Way. em, and is no. jnconhderable Brangh of. our 
To Knowledge ; I doubt, as to theſe, whether our 
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Knowledge reaches much farther than our Experience; or whether 
we can come to the Diſcovery of moſt of theſe Powers, and be 
certain that they are in any Subject by the Connection with 


any of thoſe Ideas, which to us make its Eſſence. Becau 8 
active and paſſive Powers of Bodies, and their Ways of opera- 


ting, conſiſting in a Texture and Motion of Parts, which we can- 


not by any means come to diſcover: it is but in rap fe Caſes, 
we can be able to perceive their Dependence on, or Repugnance 


to any of thoſe Ideas, which make our Complex one of that ſort 


of Things. I have here inſtanced in the Corpuſcularian Hypo- 


theſis, as that which is thought to go fartheſt in an intelligible 


Explication of the Qualities of Bodies; and 1 fear the Weak-" 


neſs of Human Underſtanding is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute another, 
which will afford us a fuller and clearer Diſcovery of the neceſſary 


Connection and Co- exiſtence of the Powers, which are to be obC- 


ſerved united in ſeveral Sorts of them. This at leaſt is certain, 
that which ever Hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for of that 
it is not my Buſineſs to determine) our Knowledge concerning 
corporeal Subſtances, will be very little advanced by any of them, 
till we are made to ſee, what Qualities and Powers of Bodies have 


a neceſſary Connection or Repugnancy one with another; which in 
the preſent State of Philoſophy, I think, we know but to a very 


{mall Degree: And, I doubt, whether with thoſe Faculties we 
have, we ſhall ever be able to carry our general Knowledge (I 
ſay not particular Experience) in this Part much farther. 5 
rience is that, which in this Part we muſt depend on. And it 
were to be wiſhed, that it were more improved. We find the 
Advantages ſome Mens generous Pains have this Way brought 
to the Stock of natural Knowledge. And if others, eſpecially 
the Philoſophers by Fire, who pretend to it, had been ſo _ 


in their Obſervations, and ſincere in their Reports, as thoſe 


who call themſelves Philoſophers ought to have been; our Ac- 
quaintance with the Bodies here about us, and our Inſight into 
their Powers and Operations, had yet been much greater. 

§. 17. If we are at a loſs in Reſpect of the 5 


Powers and Operations of Bodies, I think it is . 


eaſy to conclude, we are much more in the Dark 0 
in Reference to Spirits; whereof we naturally have no /deas, but 
what we draw from that of our own, by reflecting on the Ope- 
rations of our own Souls within us, as far as they can come 
within our Obſervation: '- But how inconfiderable a Rank the 
Spirits that inhabit our Bodiqs, hold amongſt thoſe various, 
and poflibly innumerable, Kinds of nobler Beings ; and how 
tar ſhort they come of the Hndowments and Perſections of 
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Cherubims and Seraphims, and infinite ſorts of Spirits above us; 


is what, by a tranſient Hipt, in another Place, I have offered 
to my Reader's Conſidera on. + 4; FF 1 f 
8. 18. As to the third ſort of o aowledge, 
bd, Of $ hind ſort of our Knowledge, 


other Rela du Ideas in any athen Relation; This, as it is the 
ee 29) 49 largeſt Field of our Knowledge, ſo it is hard to 
de 2 Os determine how far it ma v > the 
rmine: ar it may extend: Becauſe the 
Advances that are made in this Part of Knowledge, depending 
on our Sagacity, in finding intermediate Ideas, that may ſhew 
the Relations and Habitudes of Ideas, whoſe Ca-exiftence is hot 
conſidered, it is a hard matter to tell, hen we are at an End of 
ſuch Diſcoveries; and when Reaſon has all the Helps it is capa- 
ble of, for the finding of Proofs, or examining the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of remote Ideas. Fhey that are i gnorant of 
Agebra, cannot imagine the Wonders in this Kind are to be 
done by it; and what further Improvements. and Helps, ad- 
vantageous to other Parts of Knowledge, the ſagacious Mind 
of Man may yet find out, it is not eaſy to determine. This at 
leaſt I believe, that the Ideas of Quantity are not thoſe alone 
that are capable of Demonſtration and Knowledge; and that 
other, and perhaps more uſeful Parts of Contemplation, would 
afford us Certainty, if Vices, Paſſions, and domineering Inte- 
reſt did not 1 n er eee Endeavours.. 
+ Ihe ldia of a ſupreme Being, infinite in Power, 
3 Do. Goodneſs: and Wiſdom, whoſe Workmanſhip 
3 are, and on whom we depend; and the Idea 
4: of. ourſelves, as underſtanding rational Beings, 
being ſuch as are clear in us, would, Lſuppoſe, if duly conſider- 
ed and purſued, afford ſuch Foundations of our Duty and Rules 
of Action, as might place Morality among ſt the Sciences capable 
| Demon/iration : wherein I doubt not, but from: {e}f-evident 
| [ ropoſitions, by neceſſary Conſequences, as inconteſtible as thoſe 


in Mathematicks, the Meaſures of Right and Wrong might be 
made out, to any one that will app y. himteJt with the ſame 
Indifferency and Attention to the one, as he does to the other 
of theſe Sciences. The Relation of other Modes may certainly be 
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in their Signification. An Angle „Circle, or Sq 8 drawn i 
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the Ideas t for, may change in the fame Man; andit.is 
very ſeldon 1 a . di 1 in di fezent Perſons. IS. 
Secondly, Another Thing that makes a je: Difficulty in 
Ethics, is, That moral 1 are e complex than 
w_ of the Fi igures ordinarily. conſidered, d. in; Mathemat icks, 
_ whence theſe twolncy veniencies follow. e, Thad their 
Names Fac of more certain e the preciſe Collection 
of ſunple Lr they ſtand for not being ſo eaſily. agreed on, and 
ſo the Si gn that 3 is uſed for them in Communication bj x 
in ink 6 oy n, does not ſteadily carry with it the ſame. Lala. 
Upon Which _ ſame Diſorder, Confuſion and Error follows, as 
would if a Man, going to demonſtrate ſorgethjng an Hipta a, 
ſhould in nde 5 iagram, he took, to do it, leave out one of the 
Angles, « or by Overſight make the Figure with one Angle mon 
Wan the N. ame e e or * igtended. hou 
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176 Extent of Human Knowledge. 
when at firſt he thought of his Demonſtration. This often hap-. Col 


pens, and is hardly avoidable in very complex moral Ideas, where and 
the ſame Name being retained, one Angle, i. e. one ſimple Idea, ie 
is left out or put in, in the complex one, (ſtill called by the ſame that 
8 more at one Time than another. Secondly, From the culti 
Complexedneſs of theſe moral Ideas there follows another Incon- in th 
venience, (viz.) that the Mind cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe I **© 
Combinations, fo exactly and perfectly, as is neceſſary in the en 
Examination of the Habitudes and Correſpondencies, Agree- NOS 
ments or Diſagreements of ſeveral of them one with another; and 4 
eſpecially where it is to be judged of by long Deductions, and | Fi 
the Intervention of ſeveral other complex Ideas, to ſhew the Gel 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two remote ones. well 

The great Help againſt this, which Mathematicians find in Di- Fab 


S | agrams and Figures, which remain unalterable in their Draughts, WW - 
A Is very apparent, and the Memory would often have great Diffi- Ua 
"HE ciulty otherwiſe to retain them ſo exactly, whilſt the Mind went ; b © 

1 over the Parts of them, Step by Step, to examine their ſeveral mals 

Mi Correſpondencies : and tho? in caſting up a long Sum, either MI / 140 
| in Addition, Mutiplcation, or Divifin, every Pare be only « WY - a 
Progreſſion of the Mind, taking a View of its own Ideas, and 1 13 
conſidering their Agreement ik . eee. ; and the Reſo- OL, 
1 lution of the Queſtion be nothing but the Refult of the whole, 5 
| made up of ſuch Particulars, whereof the Mind has a clear WW I ben 
4 Perception; yet without ſetting down the ſeveral Parts by os 
Marks, whole preciſe Significations-are known, and by Marks, WM e 
that laſt and remain in View when the Memory had let them 
o, it would be almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo many different 
deas in Mind, without confounding, or letting ſlip ſome Parts 
+ | | of the Reckoning, and thereby making all our 1 
© about it uſeleſs. In which Caſe, the Cyphers or Marks help 
BY not the Mind at all to perceive the Agreement of any two, or 
more Numbers, their Equalities or b eee : That the 
Mind has only by Intuition of its own Idaas of the Numbers 
themſelves. Hu: the numerical Characters are Helps to the 
Memory, to record and retain the ſeveral Idaas about which 
the Demonſtration is made, whereby a Man may know how 
far his intuitive Knowledge, in ſurveying ſeveral of the Parti- 
culars, has proceeded ; that ſo he may, without Confuſion, go 
x on to what is yet unknown, and, at laſt, have in one View be- 

fore him the Reſult of all his Perceptions and Reaſonings. 
5 $. 20. One Part of theſe Diſadvantages in mo- 
propre i . ral Ideas, which has made them be thought not 
. | wok Yficul- capable of Demonſtration, may in a good mea- 
4 : ſure be remedied by Definitions, ſetting down that 
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larger than our Knowledge, may ſerve much to the quieting of | ;. 
Diſputes, and Improvement of uſeful Knowledge; if diſcover- th: 
ing how far we have clear and diſtin& Ideas, we confine our the 
Thoughts within the Contemplation of thoſe Things, that are all 
within the reach of our Underſtandings, and launch not out tur 
into that Abyſs of Darkneſs (where we have not Eyes to ſee, of 
nor Faculties to perceive any thing) out of a Preſumption, for 
that nothing is beyond our Comprehenſion. But to be fatisfied I cit 
| of the Folly of ſuch a Conceit, we need not go far. He that ¶ rec 
5 knows any thing, knows this in the firſt place, that he need pe 
FRED not ſeek long for Inſtances of his Ignorance. The meaneſt and I oft 
Ee moſt obvious Things that come in our way, have dark ſides, W 
_ that the quickeſt Sight cannot penetrate into. The cleareſt can 
v1 and moſt enlarged Underſtandings of thinking Men, find them- W Th 
ſelves puzzled, and at a loſs, in every particle of Matter. We W ſtan 


AL ſhall the leſs wonder to find it fo, when we conſider the Cau/es fron 
. of our Ignorance, which from what has been ſaid, I ſuppoſe, MW Cay 
20 will be found to be chiefly theſe three may 
"| Hit, Want of In. Broke bo nn 
| „ Sandy, Want of a diſcoverable Connection between the I of t 
| = Ideas we have. . Oo ever 
e Muh, Want of tracing and examining our Idar. IK then 
. „ $. 23. Firſt, There are ſome Things, and $, 
. Cauſe of ii thoſe not a few, that we are ignorant of for I nora 
r au of Ideas, want of Ideas. „%%% yoo As t. 
either ſuch a Firft, All the ſimple [deas we have, are con- not: 
. have no fined (as IJ have ſhewn) to thoſe we receive from whic 


Conception of, corporeal Objects by Senſation, and from the 
my ha tr fich as par- Operatioii of our pe Minds as the Objects of 
alan ae Neflection. But how much theſe few and nar 
T row Inlets are diſproportionate to the vaſt whole 
ä xtent of all Beings, will not be hard to perſuade thoſe who 
are.not ſo fooliſh as to think their Span the Meafure of all 
Things. What other ſimple Ideas it is „ Creatures 
other Parts of the Univerſe may have, by the Aſſiſtance of Sen 


ſes and Faculties more or perfecter than we have, or differenſ fects, 

from ours, it is not for us to determine: But to * chin us in 

there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, isn ing 75 
better an Argument, than if a blind Man ſhould be poſitive i know 

. it, that there was no ſuch thing as Sight and Colours, becauſſi to thi. 
he had no manner of Idea of any ſuch: thing, nor could by an the in 

means frame to himſelf any Notion about Seeing. The * of Igt 

' rance and Darkneſs that is in us, no more hinders nor connne alle 
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is an Argument againſt the Quick ſightedneſs of an Eagle. He 
that 3 = infinite Power, Wiſdom, and Gooinch of 
the Creator of, all Things, will find Reaſon to think it was not 
all laid out upon ſo.inconfiderable, mean and impotent a Crea- 
ture, as he will find Man to be; who, in all probability, is one 
of the loweſt of all intellectual Beings. What Faculties there- 


fore other Species of Creatures have to penetrate into the Na-, 


* 


ture and inmoſt Conſtitutions of Things ; what Ideas they may 


receive of them, far different from ours, we knom nat. This 
we know, and certainly find, that we want ſeveral other Views. 


of them, beſides, thoſe we have, to malte Diſcoveries of them. . 


more perfect. And wWe may be convinced that the Ideas, we 


can attain to by our Faculties, are very diſproportionate. to 


Things themſelves, when a poſitive clear diſtin one of Sub- 
ſtance itſelf, which is the Foundation of all the reſt, ĩs concealed 
from us. But want of Ideas of this kind being a Part as well as 
Cauſe of our Ignorance, cannot be deſcribed. Only this, I think, I 


may confidently ſay ofit, that the intellectual and ſenſible World, 


are in this perfectly alike; That that part, which we ſee of either 


a 


of them, holds no Proportion with what we ſee not; and whatſo- 
ever we can reach with our Eyes, or our Thoughts of either ot 
them, is 7 55 Point, almoſt nothin IP ariſon of the reſt. 
$. 24. Secondly, Another great Cauſe of Ig- a - pu. 
norance, is eee of 19658 we are capable of. 2 
As the want of Ideas, which our Faculties are 1 1 r 
not able to give us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe views of Things 
which it is reaſonable to think other Beings, perfecter than we, 
have, of which we know nothing; ſo the want of /dpas,” I 


now ſpeak of, keeps us in Ignorance of Things we conceive 


capable of being known to us. Bulk, Figure, and Motion, we 
have Ideas of. But though we are not without Ideas of theſe 
primary Qualities of Bodies in general, yet not knowing what 
is the particular Bull, Figure, and Motion, of the greateſt part 
of the Bodies of the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral 
Powers, Efficacies and Ways of Operation, whereby the Ef- 
fects, which we daily ſee, are produced. Theſe are hid from 
us in ſome Things, by being too remote; and in others, by bes» 
ing too minute. When we conſider the vaſt Diſtance of the 
known and viſible parts of the World, and the Reaſons we have 
to think, that what lies within our Ken, is but a ſmall part of 
the immenſe Univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover: an huge Abyſs 
of Ignorance. What are the particular Fabricks of the great 


Maſſes of Matter, which make up the whole tupendous Frame 


of Corpareal Beings ; how far then are extended, what is their 
| " 2 | 5 


Motion, 


179. 
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Motion, and how continued, or communicated ; and what In- 
fluence they have one upon another, are Contemplations, that 
at firſt Glimpſe our Thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we nar- 
row our Contemplation, and confine our Thoughts to this little 
Canton, I mean this Syſtem of our Sun, and the groſſer Maſſes 
of Matter, that viſibly move about it, what ſeveral ſorts of Ve- 
getables; Animals, and intellectual corporeal Beings, infinitely 
Jifferent from thoſe of our little ſpot of Earth, may there pro- 
bably be in the other Planets, to the Knowledge of which, even 
of their outward Figures and Parts, we can no way attain, 
whilſt we are confined to this Earth, there being no natural 
Means, either by Senſation or Reflection, to convey their cer- 
ET tain Ideas into our Minds? They are out of the reach of thoſe 
. Inlets of all our Knowledge; and what ſorts of Furniture and 
Inhabitants thoſe Manſions contain in them, we cannot ſo much 
as gueſs, much 2 have 00 and yr g's Ideas of vie f ! 
55 FS. 25. If a great, nay, far the greateſt part of 
Li „ | e e the ſeveral Ranks of Bodies in * Univerſe, 
bp | meſo. eſcape our Notice by their Remoteneſs, there 
| are others that are no leſs concealed from us by 

their Minuteneſs. Theſe inſenſible Corpuſcles, being the active 
5 Parts of Matter, and the great Inſtruments of Nature, on which 
bl depend not only all their ſecondary Qualities, but alſo moſt of 
1 their natural Operations, our want of preciſe diſtinct Ideas of 
1 their primary Qualities, keeps us in an incurable Ignorance of 
what we deſire to know about them. I doubt not but if we 
could diſcover the Figure, Size, Texture, and Motion of the 
minute conſtituent Parts of any two Bodies, we ſhould know 
without Trial ſeveral of their Operations one upon another, as 
we do now the Properties of a Square, or'a Triangle. Did we 
know the mechanical Affections of the Particles of Rhubarb, 
Hemlock, Opium, and a Man, as a Watchmaker does thoſe of 
a Watch, whereby it performs its Operations, and of a File 
which by rubbing on them will alter the Figure of any of the 
Wheels, we ſhould be able to tell beforehand, that Rhubarb will 
purge, Hemlock kill, and Opium make a Man fleep, as well as 
2 Watchmaker can, that a little piece of Paper laid on the Ba- 

| lance will keep the Watch from going, till it be removed; or 
that ſome ſmall part of it, being rubbed by a File, the Machine 
would quite loſe its Motion, and the Watch go ho more. The 
diſſolving of Silver in Agua Fortis, and Gold in Aqua Regia, 
5 and not vice verſa, would be then perhaps no more difficult to 
; know, than it is to a Smith to underſtand why the turning of one 
Key will open a Lock, and not the turning of another. = 

q . ; WII 


Extent of Human Knowledge. 
whilſt we are deſtitute of Senſes acute enough to diſcover the 


minute Particles of Bodies, and to give us 1dtas of their me- 
chanical Aﬀections, we muſt be/content to be ignorant of their 


Properties and Ways of Operation; nor can we be aſſured about 


them any farther than ſome few Trials we make are able to 
reach. But whether they will ſucceed again another time, we 
cannot be certain, This hinders our certain Knowledge of 
univerſal Truths concerning natural Bodies; and our Reaſon 
carries us herein very little beyond particular Matter of Fact. 
§. 26. And rhino I am apt to doubt, that Ea 
how far ſoever Human Induſtry; may advance Hence mo Sei- 


uſeful and experimental Philoſophy in phyſicul ence of Bodies. 
things, ſcientifical will ſtill be out of our reach; | | 


becauſe we want perfect and adequate Ideas of CR | 


Bodies, which are neareſt to us, and moſt under our command, 


ving no Ideas of the particular e, Qualities of the minute 
Parts of either of theſe Plants, nor o 


not knowing ſo much as their very outward Shapes, or the ſen + 
his, at firſt Sight, will ſhew us hon 1% 1c, 
Sinn.. 
Thar infinite Number of Spirits that 
N3 oy.” 
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may be, and probably are, which are yet more remote. from 


our Knowledge, whereof we have no Cognizance, nor can 


frame to ourſelves any diſtinct Ideas of their ſeveral ranks and 
* ſorts, we ſhall find this Cauſe of Ignorance conceal from us, 
in an impenetrable Obſcurity, almoſt the whole intellectual 
World ; a greater certainly, and more beautiful World than the 
material. For bating ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may fo 
call them, ſuperficial Ideas, of Spirit, which by Reflection we 

et of our own, and from thence, the beſt we can collect, of 
the Father of all Spirits, the eternal independent Author of them 


and us, and all 'T hings ; we have no certain Information, ſo 


much as of the Exiſtence of other Spirits, but by Revelation. 
Angels of all ſorts are naturally beyond our Diſcovery : And all 
thoie Intelligences, whereof it is likely there are more Orders 
than of corporeal Subſtances, are Things whereof our natural 


Faculties give us no certain Accountat all. That there are Minds, 


and thinking Beings in ether Men as well as himſelf, every Man 
has a Realon, from their Words and Actions, to be ſatisfied: 
And the Knowledge of his own Mind cannot ſuffer a Man, 
that conſiders, to be ignorant, that there is a GOD. But that 
there are Degrees of Spiritual Beings between us and the great 
GOD, who is there, that by his own Search and Ability can 
come to know? Much leſs have we diſtinct Ideas of their dif- 
ferent Natures, Conditions, States, Powers, and ſeveral Con- 


ſtitutions, wherein they agree or differ from one another, and 


from us. And therefore in what concerns their. different Spe- 
cies and Properties, we are under an abſolute Ignorance. 

_ FS. 28. Secondly, What a ſmall part of the Sub- 
_ Secondly, Want ſtantial Beings that are in the Univerſe, the 


of a diſcover- | | | 
able Comettion Want of Ideas leave open to our Knowledge, we 


between Ideas have ſeen. In the next place, another Cauſe of 
| _ Ignorance, of no leſs Moment, is a want of 4 | 


eve. have. SOS Son PET” 8 ANI 7575 A 
* diſcoverable Connexion between thoſe Ideas we 
have. For wherever we want that, we are utterly uncapable of 


univerſal and certain Knowledge ; and are, as in the former 


Caſe, left only to Obſervation and Experiment; which, how 
narrow and confined it is, how far from genera] Knowledge, 


we need not be told. I ſhall give ſome few Inſtances of this 


cauſe of our Ignorance, and fo leave it. It is evident that the 
Bulk, Figure and Motion of ſeveral Bodies about us, produce 
in us ſeveral Senſations, as of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, 
Pleaſure and Pain, c. Theſe mechanical Affections of Bodies, 
having no Affinity at all with thoſe Ideas they produce in 
us, (chere being no conceivable Connection between an) 
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or Smell, which we find in our Minds) we can have no di- 
ſtint Knowledge of ſuch Operations beyond our Experience; 
and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as Effects pro- 
duced by the appointment of an infinitely Wiſe Agent, which 
perfectly ſurpaſs our Comprehenfions. As to the Idas of ſenſi- 
ble ſecondary Qualities, which we have in our Minds, can by ug 
be no way deduced from bodily Cauſes, nor any Correſpondence 
or Connection be found between them and thoſe primary Qua- 
lities which (Experience ſhews us) produce them in us; ſo, on 
the other fide, the Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies is 


as unconceivable. How any Thought ſhould produce a Motion 


in Body, is as remote from the Nature of our Ideas, as how any 


ry * * * TY * 
: . 
F * 
1 9 * 5 « 
; . 
we” 


impulſe of any ſort of Body, and any Perception of a Colour 


Body ſhould produce any Thought in the Mind. That it is ſo, 


if Experience did not convince us, the Conſideration of the 
Things themſelves would never be able, in the leaſt, to diſcover 


to us. Theſe, and the like, though they have a conſtant and 


regular Connection, in the N courſe of Things; yet that 


Connection being not diſcoverable in the /deas themſelyes, 


which appearing to have no neceſſary dependance one on ano» 


ther, we can attribute their Connection to nothing elſe, but the 


arbitrary Determination of that all-wiſe Agent, who has made 


them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly above 


our weak Underſtandings to conceive. _ | 


| F 29. In ſome of our Ideas there are certain by e 
Relations, Habitudes and Connections, fo vifi- . Oo 
bly included in the Nature of the Ideas themſelves, that we 
cannot conceive them ſeparable from them, by any Power what- 
ſoever. And in theſe only, we are capable of certain and uni- 
verſal Knowledge. Thus the Idea of a right-lined Triangle 
neceſſarily carries with it an Equality of its Angles to two 
right ones, Nor can we conceive this Relation, this Connection 
of theſe two. Ideas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any 


arbitrary Power, which of choice made it thus, or cauld make 


it otherwiſe. -- But the Coherence and Continuity of the Parts 
of Matter; the Production of Senſation in us of Colours and 


Sounds, &;. by Impulſe and Motion; nay, the original Rules 
and Communication of Motion being ſuch, wherein we can diſ- 


cover no natural Connection with any Ideas we have 


* 


not but aſeribe them to the arbitrary Will and good Pleaſure of 


the wiſe Architect. I need not, I think, here mention the Re- 
ſurrection of the Dead, the future State of this Globe of Earth, 
and ſuch other Things, which are by 4 one acknowledged 


e depend whally on the Deren ination 


a free Agent. The. 
; "Things 
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Things that, as far as our Obſervation reaches, we conftantly 


find to proceed regularly, we may conclude; do act by a Law 
ſet them ; but yet by 1 en that we know not: Whereby, tho 
Cauſes work ſteadily, and Effects conſtantly flow from them, 
yet their Connections and Dependances being not diſcoverable in 


our Ideas, we can have but an experimental Knowledge of them. 


07-78 From all which it is eafy to perceive, what a Darkneſs we are 


: X involved in, how little it is of Being, and the things „ase * 


* 


that we are capable to know. And therefore we fhall do no In- 
LP. Jury to our Knowledge when we modeſtly think with ourſelves, 

_ that we are ſo far from being able to comprehend the whole 
| ANNE. Nature of the Univerſe, and all the 3 contained in it, that 


- 47 we are not capable of a Philoſophical ledge of the Bodies 
7 that are about us, and make a part of us. Concerning their ſe- 
condary Qualities, Powers and Operations, we can have no 

| univerſal Certainty. Seyeral Effects come every Day within the 


Notice of our Senſes, of which we have ſo far "as tle Know- 
ledge But the Cauſes, Manner and Certainty of their Produc- 
tion, for the two foregoing Reaſons, we mult be content to be 
ignorant of. In theſe we can go no farther than particular Ex- 
perience informs us of matter of Fact, and by Analogy to gueſs 
what Effects the like Bodies are, upon other Trials, like to pro- 
duce. But as to a perfect Science of natural Bodies, (not to men- 
tion ſpiritual Beings) we are, I think, ſo far from being capable 
of any ſuch thing, that I conclude it loſt labour to ſeek after it. 
§. 30. Thirdly, Where we have adequate 
75 tracing cur Ideas, and where there is a certain and diſcovera- 
> Hat ble Connection between them, yet we are often 
3 ignorant, for want of tracing thoſe Idas, which 
| we have, or may have; and for want of finding out thoſe inter- 
„ + mediate Idea, which may ſhew us, what Habitude of Agree- 
oi ment or Diſagreement they have one with another. And thus 


Thirdly, want 


many are ignorant of mathematical Truths, not out of any Im- 


perfection of their F aculties, or Uncertainty in the Things them- 
ſelves, but for want of Application in acquiring, wares, and 
by dug ways comparing thoſe Ideas. That which has moſt con- 
tributed to hinder the due tracing of our Idias, and finding out 


their Relations, and Agreements or iſagreements one with. 


another, has been, I ſuppoſe, the ill uſe of Ford, It is im- 
poſſible that Men ſhould ever truly ſeek, or certainly diſcover 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of 7deas themſelves, whilſt 
their Thoughts flutter about, or ſtick only in Sounds of doubtful 
and uncertain Significations. Mathematicians, abſtracting their 


Tpoughis from Names, and accuſtoming themſelves to ſet be- 
1 ES I : =_ * Pp LET 'S $5 4 15 F {org 
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fore their Minds the Ideas themſelves that they would conſider, \ 
and not Sounds inſtead of them, have avoided thereby a great 
part of that dry mas Puddering and Confuſion, which has ſo 
much hindered Men's Progreſs in other Parts of Knowledge. For 
whilſt they ſtick in Words of undetermined. and uncertain Sig- 
nification, they are unable to diſtinguiſh True from Falſe, Cer- 
tain from Probable, Conſiſtent from Inconſiſtent, in their own 
Opinions. This having been the Fate or Misfortune of a great 
part of the Men of Letters, the Increaſe brought into the Stock 
of real Knowledge, has been very little, in Proportion to the 
Schools, Diſputes, and Writings, the World has been filled withz | 


not whereabout they were, how far their Diſcoveries were ad- | 
vanced, or what was wanting in their own, or the general Stock 


whilſt Students, being loſt in the great Wood of Words, knew | I 


of Knowledge. Had Men, in the Diſcoveries of the material, 
done as they have in thoſe of the intellectual World, involved all 
in the Obſcurity of uncertain and doubtful ways of talking, Vo- 
lumes writ of Navigation and Voyages, Theories and Stories of 
Zones and Tides, multiplied and diſputed ; nay, Ships built, and 
Fleets ſet out, would never have taught us the way beyond the 
Line; and the Autipodes would be ſtill as much unknown, as when 
it was declared Hereſy to hold there were any. But having ſpo- 
ken ſufficiently of Words, and the ill or careleſs uſe that is com- 
monly made of them, I ſhall not fay any thing more of it here} 
FS. 31. Hitherto we have examined the Extent” g. in re. 
of our Knowledge, in reſpect of the ſeveral ſorts hes ef Cut. 


of Beings that are. There is another Extent of it, werſaliry. = = 

in reſpect Univerſality, which will alſo deſerve 55 

to be conſidered; and in this regard, our Knowledge follows 
the Nature of our Idas. If the Ideas are abſtract, whoſe Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement we perceive, our Knowledge is univer- 
ſal. For what is known of ſuch general Ideas, will be true of 


Idea is to be found: and what is once known of ſuch Ideas, 
will be perpetually and for ever true. So that as to all general 
Knowledge, we muſt ſearch and find it only in our own 
Minds, and it is only the examining of our own Ideas that fur- 
niſheth us with that. Truths belonging to Eſſences of Things, 
(that is, to ab/traf? {deas) are eternal, and are to be found 'out 
by the Contemplation only of thoſe Eſſences; as the Exiſtence 
of Things is ta he known only from Experience. But having 
more to ſay of this in the Chapters where I ſhall ſpeak of gene- 

ral and real Knowledge, this may here ſutt.ce' as to the Uni- 
yerfality of our Knowledge in geggral, os 


hr 22 


re, 


** 
| Beinds 
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every particular thing, in whom that Eſſence, i. e. that abffraf? (om ao, 
A-Le. 


i 


little more uſe, than the Reveries of a crazy | 
- Truths built thereon of no more weight, than the Diſcourſes of 
a Man, who ſees things clearly in a Dream, and with gre#* 
Aſſurance utters them, But, I hope, before I have ** 
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Of the Reality of Knowledge. 


3 FS. 1. T Doubt not but my Reader by this time 
22 , may be apt to think, that I bave been 
Macedinldexs, all this while only building a Caſtle in 
may be all bare the Air; and be ready to oy to me, to what 
Fifon. Purpoſe all this Stir? Knowledge, ſay you, is 

| only the Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of our own Ideas but who knows what thoſe Ideas 
may be? Is there any thing ſo extravagant, as the Imaginations 
of Men's Brains? Where is the Head that has no Chimera's in 
it? Or if there be a ſober and a wiſe Man, what difference will 
there be, by your Rules, between his Knowledge, and that of 
the moſt extravagant Fancy in the World? They both have 
their Ideas, and perceive their Agreement and Diſagreement one 
with another. If there be any difference between them, the 
Advantage will be on the warm-headed Man's ſide, as having 
the more Ideas, and the more lively: And ſo by your Rules, he 
will be the more knowing. If it be true that all 38 lies 
only in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 


our own Ideas, the Viſions of an Enthuſiaſt, and the Reaſon- 


ings of a ſober Man will be equally certain. It is no matter 
how Things are; ſo a Man obſerve but the Agreement of his 


on Imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all Truth, all 
_ Certainty. Such Caſtles in the Air will be as ftrong Holds of 


Truth, as the Demonſtrations of Euclid. That an Harpy is 
not a Centaur, is by this Way as certain Knowledge, and as 
much a Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle,  _—_ 

But of what is all this fine Knowledge of Adem s own Imaginations, 
to a Man that enquires after the Reality of Things ? It mat- 
ters not what Men's Fancies are, it is the Knowledge of Things 
that is only to be prized: it is this alone gives a Value to our 
Reaſonings, and Preference to one Man's Knowledge over ano- 
ther's, that it is of Things as they really are, and not of Dreams 
and Fancies, LES 4 r 
Anſwer, Not F. 2. To which I anſwer, that if our Know- 
Jo, where Ideas ledge of our Ideas terminate in them, and reach 


P, with no farther, where there is ſomething farther in- 


lings. tended, our moſt ſerious 1 will oe 
rain; and the 


Reality of Knowledge. 189 
make it evident, that this way of Certainty, by the Know- 
ledge of our own Ideas, goes a little farther than bare Imagina- 


tion; and, I believe it will appear, that all the Certainty of ge- » . 1 


neral Truths a Man has, lies in nothing elſe. 

§. 3. It is evident, the Mind knows not Things immediately 
but only by the Intervention of the /deas it has of them, Our 
Knowledge therefore is real, only ſo far as there is a Conformit 
between our Ideas and the Reality of Things. But what ſh 
be here the Criterion ? How ſhall the Mind, when it perceives 
nothing but its 'own Ideas, know that they agree with Things 


themſelves ? Ihis, tho' it ſeems not to want Difficulty, yet T hs; / / | 
ae al; Y 


think there be two Sorts of Ideas, that we may be a 
agree with Things. Vb | 

§. 4. Firſt, The firſt are ſimple Ideas, which We 
ſince the Mind, as has been ſhewed, can by no 4, Firfl; all 
means make to itſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the ſinple Ideas 45. 
Product of Things operating on the Mind ia 
natural way, and producing therein thoſe Perceptions, which by 
the Wiſdom and Will of our Maker they are ordained and adapt- 
ed to. From whence it follows, that /ample Ideas are net Fiction 
of our Fancies, but the natural and regular Productions of 
Things without us, really operating upon us; and ſo carry with 
them all the Conformity which is intended, or which our 
State requires : Fer they repreſent to us Things under thoſe 
Appearances which they are fitted to produce in us; whereby 
we are enabled to diſtinguiſh the forts of particular Subſtances, 


to diſcern. the States they are in, and fo take them for ou Ne- _ 
ceſſities, and apply them to our Uſes. Thus the Ida of White- 
neſs, or Bitterneſs, as it is in the Mind, exactly eg that 
Power which is in any Body to produce it there, has all the 
0 real Conformity it can, or ought to have, with Things without 
us. And this Conformity between our ſimple Ideas, and th 
Exiſtence 58 2 5 — wm er. Knowledge. 
Fi. 5. decondly, our complex Ideas, except , 3 
thoſe of Subflances, being Archeiypes of the Minds — 8 


lex Ideas, 


own making, not intended to be the Copies axtept of Sub. 


of any Thing, nor referred to the Exiſtence of fances; | +: > 

any Thing, as to their Originals, cannot want 

am Conformity neceſſary to real Knowledge. For that which is 
not deſigned to repreſent any Thing but: itſelf, can never be 
capable of a wrong Repreſentation, nor miſlead us from the 
true Apprehenſion of any Thing, by its Diſlikeneſs to ĩit; and 
ſuch, excepting thoſe of Subſtances, are all our complex Idias. 


Which, as Lhave ſhewed in another Place, are Combinations of 


4dcas, which the Mind, by its free Choice, puts together, with- 
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out conſidering any Connection they have in Nature. And 
hence it is, that in all theſe ſorts the Ideas themſelves are con- 


ſidered as the Archetypes, and Things no otherwiſe regarded but 


as they are conformable to them. So that we cannot but be infal- 


libly certain, that all the Knowledge we attain concerning theſe 
Taeas is real, and reaches Things themſelves. Becauſe in all our 
Thoughts, Reaſonings, and Diſcourſes of this kind, we intend 
Things no farther, than as they are conformable to our Ideas. So 


that in theſe we cannot miſs of a certain and undoubted Reality. 


$. 6. I doubt not but it will be eaſily grant- 


Hence the Rea- ed, that the Knowledge we have of Mathematical 


1 Truths, is not only certain, but real Knowledge ; 
leage. and not the bare empty Viſion of vain inſigni- 


ficant Chimera's of the Brain: and yet, if we 


will conſider, we ſhall find that it is only of our own [deas. 


The Mathematician conſiders the Truth and Properties belong- 


Jing to a Rectangle or Circle, only as they are in Ig in his o] 
either of them exiſting 


Mind. For it is poſſible he ne 


Tathematically, i. e. preciſely true in his Life. But yet the 


Knowledge he has of any Truths or Properties belonging to a 
Circle, or any other mathematical Figure, are nevertheleſs true 
and certain, even of real Things exiſting : becauſe real Things 


are no farther concerned, nor intended to be meant by any 


ſuch Propoſitions, than as Things really agree to thoſe. Arche- 
zypes in his Mind, Ts it true of the Idea of a Triangle, that its 
three Angles are equal to two right ones? It is true alſo of a 
Triangle, wherever it really exiſts. Whatever other Figure ex- 


iſts, that is not exactly anſwerable to that Idea of a Triangle in 
his Mind, is not at all concerned in that Propoſition. And 
therefore he is certain all his Knowledge concerning ſuch Idea, 
is real Knowledge; becauſe intending Things no farther than 


they agree with thoſe his /dcas, he is ſure what he knows con- 
ct, ne Figures, when they have barely an ideal Exi/lence 


in his 


ind, will hold true of them alſo, when they have a 


real Exiſtence in Matter; his Conſideration being barely of 
thoſe Figures, which are the ſame, wherever, or however 


they exiſt. 8 
And of Moral. 


ticks. For Certainty being but the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of our /deas; and Demonſtration no- 
thing but the Perception of ſuch Agreement, by the Inter- 
vention of other Ideas, or Mediums; our moral Ideas, as well 
as mathematical, being Archeiypes themſelves, and fo adequate, 


8. 7. And hence it follows, that moral Know- 
ledge is as capable of real Certainty, as Mathema- 


and 


Reality of Knowledge. 


and complete Ideas; all the Agreement or Diſagreement, which 
we ſhall find in them, will produce real Knowledge, as well 
as in Mathematical Figures. | | ” 
F. 8. For the attaining of Knowledge and Cer- Exiftence not 
tainty, it is requiſite that we have determined ven, fo 


189 


Ideas and to make our Knowledge real, it is it real. 


requiſite that the Ideas anſwef their Archeiypes. Nor let it be 


wondered, that I place the Certainty of our Knowledge in the 
Conſideration of our deas, with ſo little Care and Regard (as 


it may ſeem) to the real Exiſtence of Things: Since moſt of 
thoſe Diſcourſes, whicff take up the Thoughts, and engage the 


Diſputes of thoſe who pretend to make it their Buſineſs to en- 


quire after Truth and Certainty, will, I preſume, upon Exa- 


mination, be found to be general Propoſitions, and Notions in 
which Exiſtence at all concerned. All the Diſcourſes of 
the Mathematicians, about the 
Sections, or any other part of Mathematicks, concern not the' 
Exiſtence of any of thoſe Figures, but their Demonſtrations, 
which depend on their Ideas, are the ſame, whether there be 


any Square or Circle exiſting in the World, or no. In the ſame 


manner, the Truth and Certainty of moral Diſcourſes abſtracts 


from the Lives of Men, and the Exiſtence of thoſe Virtues in 


> 


the World, whereof they treat; nor are Tally's Offices leſs true, 


becauſe there is no body in the World that exactly practiſes: 


his Rules, and lives up'to that Pattern of a virtuous Man, which 
he has given us, and which exiſted no where, when he. Wit, 
but in Idea. If it be true in Speculation; i. e. in Idea, that Mur- 
der deſerves Death, it will alſo be true in Reality of any Action 
that exiſts conformable to that Idea of Murder. As for other 
Actions, the Truth of that Propoſition concerns them not. 
And thus it is of all other Species of Things, which have no 
other Eſſences, but thoſe Idias which are in the Minds of Men. 
§. 9. But it will here be ſaid, that if aral 5 
Knowledge be placed in the Contemplation of 2 * yy 
our own moral Ideas, and thoſe as other Modes, 2 ra 
be of our own making, What ſtrange Notions . „o Ideas 
will there be of lic and Temperance © What are of our OWN 
Confuſion of Virtus and Vices, if every one making and 
make what Ideas of them he pleaſes? No Con- naming. 
fuſion nor Diſorder in the Things themſelves, nor - 
the Reaſonings about them; no more than (in Mathematicks) 
there would be a Diſturbance in the Demonſtration, or a Change 
in the Properties of Figures, and their Relations one to ano- 


ther, if a Man ſhould make à Triangle with four Corners, or a 


Tra- 


i 


quaring of a Circle, conick 


* 


5 
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Tropezium with four right Angles 3 that is, in plain Englih, 


change the Names of the Figures, and call that by one Name, 
which Mathematicians called ordinarily by another. For let a 


Man make to himſelf, the Idea of a Figure with three Angles, 


whereof one is a right one, and call it, if he pleaſe Equilaterum 


or Trapezium, or any thing elſe, the Properties of, and Demon- 


ſtrations about that Idea, will be the ſame, as if he called it a 


Refttangular Triangle. I confeſs the Change of the Name, by 
the Impropriety of Speech, will at firſt diſturb him, who knows 
not what Idea it ftands for: But as ſoon as the Figure is drawn, 
the Conſequences and Demonſtration are plain and clear. Juſt 
the ſame is it in moral Knowledge; let a Man have the Idea of 
taking from others, without their Conſent, what their honeſt 
Induſtry has poſſeſſed them of, and call this 2 if he pleaſe. 
He that takes the Name here without the da Put to it, will 
be miſtaken, by joining another Idea of his own to that Name: 
But ftrip the Idea of that Name; or take it ſuch as it is in the 


Speaker's Mind, and the ſame Things will agree to it, as if 


you called it Injuſlice. Indeed, wrong Names in moral Diſ- 
courſes, breed uſually more Diſorder, becauſe they are not 
ſo eaſily. rectified as in Mathematicks, where the Figure once 
drawn and ſeen, makes the Name uſeleſs and of no Force. 
For what need of a Sign, when the thing ſignified is preſent 
and in view? But in moral Names, thãt cannot be ſo eaſily 
and ſhortly done, becauſe of the many Decompoſitions that 
go to the making up the complex Ideas of thoſe Modes. But 
yet for all this, mi/calling of any of thoſe Ideas, contrary to the 


_ uſual Signification of the Words of, that Language, hinders 


not, but that we may have certain and demonitrative Know- 


ledge of their ſeveral Agreements and Diſagreements, if we 


will carefully, as in Mathematicks, keep to the fame preciſe 
Tdeas, and trace them in their ſeveral Relations one to another, 
without being led away by their Names. If we but ſeparate 
the Idea under Conſideration from the Sign that ſtands for it, 
our Knowledge goes equally on in the Diſcovery of real Truth 
and Certainty, whatever Sounds we make uſe of. 
8. 10. One thing more we are to take Notice 

Miſamieg of, That where GOD, or any other Law- maker, 
dfurbs not the hath defined any Moral Names, there they have 


— Eerlaintyof the made the Eſſence of that Species to which that 


PA: -. Name belongs; and there it is not ſafe to apply 
or uſe them otherwiſe ; but in other Caſes it is bare Impropriety 
of Speech to apply them contrary to the common uſage of the 
Country. But yet even this too diſturbs not the Cextainey of 
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that Knowledge, which is fill to be had by a due Contempla- 
tion and comparing of thoſe even nick-named' /deas. | 
11. Thirdly, There is another ſort of cm- 
plex Ideas, which being referred to Arabempes Ideas of Sub. 
without us, may differ from them, and ſo our e e ws 
Knowledge about them, may come ſhort of wvithout WE 
being real. Such are our Ideas of Subſtances, 5 
which confiſtin of a Collection of 3 Aae, ſuppoſed | 
taken from the Works of Nature, may yet vary from them, 
by having more or different Idas united in them, than are to 
de found united in the Things themſelves: From whence it 
comes to paſs, that they may and often do fail of being exactiy 
conformable to Things themſelves. 


F. 12. 1 ſay then, that to have Ideas of Sal- 8. far as they 
flances, which by being conformable to Things,” armed a 


may afford us real Knowledge, it is not enough, » Jofar au 
as in Modes to put together ſuch Ideas as have Enowledgecon- 
no Inconfiſtence,”” tho' they did never before 
ſo exiſt. V. g. The Idea: of Sacrilege or Per- 

jury, &c. were as real and true Ideas deten as aſter the Exiſt. 
ence of any ſuch Fat. But our Ideas of: Sthſtances' being 2 
poſed Copies, and referred to Archetype without us,” muſt ſtill 

be taken from ſomething that does or has exiſted ; they muſt 
not conſiſt of Ideas put together at the pleaſure of our Thoughts, 
without any real Pattern they were taken from, tho we cam 
perceive no Inconſiſtence in ſuch a Combination. The Reaſon | 
whereof is, becauſe we knowing not what real Conſtitution it = 
is of Subſtances, whereon our ſimple [deas depend, and Which 
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really is the cauſe of the ſtriẽt Union of ſome of them one wich 
another, and the Exeluſion of others; there are very few of 
them that. we can be ſure are, or are not inconſiſtent in Nature, 
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any farther than Experience and ſenſible Obſervation reach. 1þ 


Herein therefore is founded the Reality of our Knowledge con- 12060 
cerning Sub/lances, that all our complex Idas of them muſt be f „ 
ſuch and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch ſenſible ones, 25 1 
have been diſcovered to-co-exiſt in Nature. And our Ideas be- | [ 1 
ing thus true, tho? not, perhaps, very exact Copies, are yet the 1 
| Subjects of real (as far as we have any) Knowledge of. them. e 
Which (as has been already ſhewn) will not be found to reach 95 e 
. very far: but ſo far as it does, it will ſtill be real Knowledge. © | 14 
7 Whatever Ideas we have, the Agreement we find they have wich : j | T8 
others, will ſtill be Knowledge. If thoſe: Ideas be abſtract; it Wet | 
vill be general Knowledge. But to make it real concerning Sub- 1 | 
f ances, the Idea maſt de taken from the real Exi inet * * q | 
* a” r Fi: 
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5 Things. Whatever ſimple Ideas have been found to co-exiſt in 
| any Subſtance, theſe we may with Confidenge join together 
again, and ſo make abſtract Ideas of Subſtances, For whatever 
have once had an Union in Nature, may be united: again. 
In our Enquiries about $. 13. This, if we rightly conſider, 
| Subfances, 5 muſt con- and confine not our Thoughts and ab- 


Aar Ideas, and wet - ſtract Ideas to Names, as if there were, 


| "Fine our Thoughts to Names or could be no other forts of Things, 
| or Species ſuppoſed ſet out than what known Names had already 
| by Names. determined, and as it were-ſet out, 


„ e | wee ſhould think of Things with greater 
„ Freedom and {s Confuſion, than perhaps we do. It would 
| | | poſſibly be thought a bold Paradox, if not a very dangerous 
8 Falſhood, if I ſhould ſay, that ſome. Changelngs, who have 

|| lived forty Years together, without any Appearance of Rea- 
|. | - ſon, are ſomething between a Man and a Beaſt: Which Pre- 
judice is founded upon nothing elſe but a falſe Suppoſition, 
Fee theſe two Names, Man and Beaſt, ſtand for diſtinct Spe- 

' cies ſo ſet out hy real Eſſences, that there can come no other 

Species between them: Whereas if we will abſtract from thoſe 
Names, and the Suppoſition of ſuch ſpecifick Eſſences made 
by Nature, wherein all Things of the ſame Denominations did 

f exactly and cqually partake ; if we would not fancy that there 

| were a certain number of theſe Eſſences, wherein all Things, as 
in Moulds, were caſt and formed, we ſhould find that the Ida 

of the Shape, Motion, and Life of a Man, without Reaſon, 

is as much a diſtinct Idea, and makes as much a diſtinct. jor! 
of Things from Man and Beaſt, as the Idea of the Shape of 
an Aſs with Reaſon, would be different from either that of Man 


or Beaſt; and be a Species of an Animal between, or diſtinc 


mi from both. 


| | §. 14. Here every body will be ready to aſk, 
i Olhection If Changelings may be ſuppoſed ſomething be- 
if again a tween Man and Beaſt z pray what are op an- 
[1 Ws ce | be- ſwer, Changelings, which is as good a Word to 
my ing ſometL:ng ſignify ſomething different from the Signification 

| ere Man of MAN or BEAST, as the Names Man 

i 5 =o mg and Beaſt are to have Significations different one 
1 wh: from the other. This, well conſidered; would 


reſolve this Matter, and ſhew my Meaning 

of without any more ado. But I am not ſo unacquainted with 
[i | the Zeal of ſome Men, which enables them to ſpin Conſequen- 
4 ces, and to ſee Religion threatned, whenever any one ventures 


to quit their Forms of Speaking, as not to ſoreſee What None 
| uc 
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ſuch a Propoſition as this is like tobe charged with : And with- ; 
out doubt it will be aſked, If Changelings are ſomething between 


Man and Beaſt, what will become of them in the other World? 


To which IJ anſwer, 1. It concerns me not to know or enquire, - 
To their own Maſter they ſtand or fall. It will make their 
State neither better nor worſe, whether we determine any thing 

of it or no. They are in the Hands of a faithful Creator, and 


a bountiful Father, who diſpoſes not of his Creatures according 


to our narrow Thoughts or Opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes them 
according to Names and Species of our Contrivance. And we 
that know ſo little of this preſent World we are in, may, I 
think, content ourſelves without being peremptory in defining 
the different States, which Creatures ſhall come into when they 
go off this Stage. It may ſuffice us, that he hath made known 
to all thoſe who are capable of Inſtruction, Diſcourſe and Rea- 
ſoning, that they ſhall come to an Account, and receive accord- 
ing to what they have done in this Body. OR 5 
F. 15. But, Secondly, I anſwer, The Force of theſe Men's 
Queſtion, (v:z. will you deprive Changelings of a future State?) 
is founded on one of theſe two Suppoſitions, which are both 
falſe, The firſt is, that all Things that have the outward Shape 
and Appearance of a Man, muſt neceſſarily be deſigned to an 
immortal future Being after this Life. Or, fecondly, that 
whatever is of human Birth muſt be ſo. Take away theſe Ima- 
ginations, and ſuch Queſtions will be groundleſs and ridiculous, 
I defire then thoſe, who think there is no more but an accidental 
Difference between. themſelves and Changelings, the Eſſence in 


both being exactly the ſame, to conſider, whether they can ima- 


zine Immortality annexed to any outward Shape of the Body; 
the very propoſing it, is, I ſuppoſe, enough to make them diſ- 
own it. No one yet, that ever J heard of, how much ſoever 
immerſed in Matter, allowed that Excellency to any Figure of 
the groſs ſenſible outward Parts, as to affirm eternal Life due to 
it, or a neceſſary Conſequence of it; or that any Maſs of Mat- 
ter ſhould, after its Diſlolution here, be again reſtored here- 
after to an everlaſting State of Senſe, Perception and Know- 
edge, only becauſe it was moulded into this or that Figure, and 
had ſuch a particular Frame of its viſible Parts. Such an Opi- 
non as this, placing Immortality in acertain ſuperficial Figure, 
turns out of Doors all Conſideration of Soul or Spirit, upon 
whoſe Account alone ſome corporeal Beings have hitherto been 
concluded immortal, and others not. This is to attribute more 
to the outſide than inſide of Things; to, place the Excellency of 
Man more in the external Shape of his Body, than internal 
Vol. IL ay e eee 97; » , 
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Perfections of his Soul; which is but little better than to annex 80 

the great and ineſtimable Advantage of Immortality and Life thi 

Everlaſting, which he has above other material Beings, to an- tle 

nex it, I fay, to the Cut of his Beard, or the Faſhion of his the 

Coat. For this or that outward Make of our Bodies no more ita 

carries with it the Hopes of an eternal Duration, than the Fa- and 

ſhion of a Man's Suit gives him reaſonable Grounds to imagine pre 

it will never wear out, or that it will make him immortal. It it l 

will perhaps be ſaid, that no body thinks that the ſhape makes (I : 

any thing immortal, but it is the Shape is the Sign of a rational Sha 

Soul within, which is immortal. I wonder who made it the hav 

Sign of any ſuch Thing : for barely ſaying it, will not make it and 

fo. It would require ſome Proofs to perſuade one of it. No pof 

Figure that I know ſpeaks any ſuch Language. For it may as or t 

rationally be concluded, that the dead Body of a Man, where- of t 

in there is to be found no more Appearance or Action of Life wha 

\Ft than there is in a Statue, has yet nevertheleſs a living Soul in Hyp 
lf it, becauſe of its Shape ; as that there is a rational Soul in a join 
. Changeling, becauſe he has the Outſide of a rational Creature, | ther 
[| when his Actions carry far leſs Marks of Reaſon with them, in done 
| the ahege's * of his Life, than what are to be found it 5 ; 
it many a Beaſt, = | rl Imag 
„ Monſters. - F 16. But it is the Iſſue of rational Parents, and 191 
. | . muſt therefore be concluded to have a rational Soul. thoſe 
| |. I know not by what Logick you mult fo conclude. I am ſure us, t 
this is a Concluſion that Men no where allow of, For if they F ault 

did, they would not make bold, as every where they do, to de- WEE] 

ſtroy ill-formed and miſ-ſhaped Productions. Ay, but theſe are Uh: 

ut ſc 


; Monſters. Let them be ſo: What will your driveling, unin- a 
HE telligent, intractable Changeling be? Shall a Defe& in the Body © eit! 
| make a Moenſter; a Defect in the Mind, (the far more Noble, oY 

nces 
exami 
they e 
up abe 


Yo 1 
I thinl 
and 9 


have b 


and, in the common Phraſe, the far more Eſſential Part) not! 

Shall the Want of a Noſe, or a Neck, make a Monſter, anc 

put ſuch Iſſue out of the Rank of Men; the Want of Rei- 
| | ſon and Underitanding, not ? This is to bring all back again tc 
x what was exploded juſt now : This is to place all in the Shape 
| and to take the Meaſure of a Man only by his Outſide. Tc 
ſhew that according to the ordinary Way of Reaſoning in thi 
Matter, People do lay the whole Streſs on the Figure, and re 


I} ſolve the whole Eſſence of the Species of Man (as they mak us. P 
i it) into the outward Shape, how unreaſonable ſoever it be gur cle 
| l and how much ſoever they diſown it, we need but trace thel ubllay 
4 Thoughts and Practice a little farther, and then it will plain! fcultie 


appear. The well-ſhaped Changeling is a Man, has a ration 


80 
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Soul, though it appear not ; this is paſt doubt, oo you. Make 
the Ears a little longer, and more pointed, and the Noſe atit> - 
tle flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to boggle: Make 
the Face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, and then you are at a 
ſtand: Add ſtill more and more of the Likengf of a Brute to it, 
and let the Head be perfectly that of ſome other Animal, then 
preſently it is a Monſter; and it's Demonſtration with you that 
it hath no rational Soul, and muſt be deftroyed.” Where now 
(I aſk) ſhall be the juſt Meaſure of the utmoſt Bounds of that 


Shape, that carries with it a rational Soul? For fince' theft 9 
have been human ##tus's produced, half Beaſt and half Man; | 


and others three parts one, and one part the other; and ſo it is 


| poſſible they may be in all the Varner of A e ee e the one g 

| or the other Shape, and may have'ſeveral'Degrees of Mixture 

of the Likeneſs of a Man, or a Brute, I would gladly know | 

what are thoſe preciſe Lineaments, which, according to this | 1 

n Hypotheſis, are, or are not capable of a rational Soul to be 1 

k joined to them? What ſort of Outſide is the certain Sign that 1 

there is, or is not ſuch an Inhabitant within? For till that be — 114 

done, we talk at random of an and ſhall always, I fear, do 11 

n ſo, as long as we give gurſelves up to certain Sounds, and the # 4 

n ob ; TN 1 
Imaginations of ſettled and fixed Species in Nature, we know : I. 

10 not what. But after all, I deſire it may be conſidered, that 6 

1 thoſe who think they have. anſwered the Difficulty, by telling : hi! 

5 us, that a miſ- ſhaped Fetus is a Monster, run into the ſame th 


Fault they are arguing againſt, by conſtituting a Species be- 
tween Man and Beaſt. For what elſe, I pray, is their Monſter 
in the Caſe, (if the Word Monſter fignifies any thing at all) 
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are „ . 5 : F. +43 4 2 4 N £ 1 1 8 
u. but ſomething neither Man nor Beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat | 
«il © <ither ? And juſt fo is the Changeling before mentioned. © 80 | 
neceflary is it to quit the common Notion of Species and Ef- 148} 
le flary is it to quit th Notion of Species and Ef 
7 


ſences, if we will truly look into the Nature of Things, and 
examine them, by what our Faculties can diſcover in them as 
they exiſt, and not by groundlels Fancies that have been taken 


up about them. 


0 F. 17 J have mentioned this here, becauſe ge | 
d chink we cannot be too cautious that Words Words and if 
chi and Species, in the ordinary ' Notions which we Species. 5 i 
ge bave been uſed to of them, impoſe not upon „ - 
us. For Jam apt to think, therein les one great Obſtacle to * . 

our clear and diſtinct Knowledge, eſpecially in refetence to Ts | 

dubſtances; and from thence has aroſe a great part of the Dif- Cant Ke nah 
ail flies about Trußh and Certanty, Would we acculiom | 
tion | | 53555 | 3 
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Words, we might, in a great Meaſure, remedy this Inconve- 
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ourſelves to ſeparate our Contemplations and Reaſonings from 


nience within our own Thoughts. But yet it would ſtill diſturb b 
us in our Diſcourſe with others, as long as,we retained the Opi- 7 
nion, that Species and their Efſences were any thing elſe but our tl 
abſtract Ideas (ſuch as they are) with Names annexed to them, fu 
to be the ſigns of them. : — 1 V 
$. 18. Wherever we perceive the Agreement 5 
Necabitula- or Diſagreement of any of our Ideas, there is 7⁰ 
tiou. | certain Knowledge: And wherever we are ſure 74 
| thoſe Ideas agree with the Reality of Things, bs 
there is certain real Knowledge. Of which Agreement of our m. 
Ideas with the Reality of Things, having here given the Marks, wi 
I think I have ſhewn wherein it is, that Certainty, real Certainty, 4 
conſiſts. Which whatever it was to others, was, I confeſs, to Ur 
me heretofore, one of thoſe Dęſiderata, which I found great ma 
wan of. 5 | ; | Th 
CCC y K hs 
5 | wn 

CHA Þc.. = 

Cie, 

Of Truth in general. ſely 

| | con 

R | Sf 7 HAT is Truth, was an Enquiry 28 0 

| IWhat Truth | "many Apes ſince 3 and it being for 
ay | that which all Mankind either for t 
do, or pretend to ſearch after, it cannot but be 'worth our refle 
while carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts ; and fo 5 " cert? 
ourſelves with the Nature of it, as to obſerve how the Mind the} 
diſtinguiſhes it from Falſhood. „„ the 
| F. 2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the proper ſon \ 
A right join- import of the Word, to ſignify nothing but % Subſt 
ing or ſeparat- Joining and ſeparating of Signs, as the Things fig- Impe 
zng of Sigus; "mf y them, ao agree or atfagree one ith another. the 
7 Sow Ihe jeining or ſeparating of Signs here meant, it 1s 
1 880 is what by another Name we call Propoſition. to thi 
So that Truth properly belongs only to Propoſitions : whereof the ! 
there are two ſorts, 12. Mental and Verbal ; as there are two whic| 
Sorts of Signs commonly made uſe of, viz. Lgeas and Words. actly 
8.3. T6 form i clear Notion of Truth, it is forme 
Which make very neceſſary to conſider : th of Thought, be do 
mental or ver- and 7 ruth of Words, diſtinctly one from ano- the gi 


bat Protefi- ther: en difficult to treat of them pet, 7 


tions, aſunder: Becauſe it is unavoidable, in treatin 7 


"conſider, or make Propoſitions: about the:more complex Idas, 
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of Mental Propoſitions, to make uſe of Words : and then the 
Inſtances Þiven of Mental Prop ceate immediately to 
be barely Mental, and become Herbal. For à mental Propoſin 
tion being nothing but a bare Conſideration of the Ideas, as 
they are in our Minds ſtripped of Names, they loſe the Na- 
ture of purely mental Propoſitions, as ſoon as they are put into 
FS. 4. And that which makes it yet harder 
10 treat of mental and verbal Propoſitions i ſepa- 
rateh, is, That moſt Men, if not all, in their <,,, Bund fn te 
Thinking and Reaſonings within themſelves, treated of. 
make uſe of Wards inſtead of ladbas, at leaſt 
when the Subject of their Meditation contains in it gem] lex 5 

Las. Which is a great Evidence of the Imperfection an | 
Uncertainty of our Ideas of that kind, and may, if attentively W e 
made uſe of, ſerve for a mark to ſhew us, what are thoſe 5 
Things, we have clear and perfect eſtabliſhed Ideas of, and 


7 


Mental Pro- 
poſttions are 


: 


what not. For if we will curiouſly obſerve the way our Mind | ay 
| A. ee 2e 


takes in Thinking and Reaſoning, we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that 


when we make any Propoſitions within our own Thoughts, a 
about Mphits or Black, Stoeet or Bitter, a Triangle or à Cir- 4 / | 


cle, we can and often do frame in our Minds the Ideas them- 


ſelves,” without reflecting on the Names. But when we would From . 


\ 


as of a Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, we uſually put the Name 


for the Iden: Becauſe the Ideas theſe Names ſtand for, being 


for the moſt part ĩmperfect, confuſed and undetermined, we 
reflect on the Names themſelves, becauſe they are more clear, 


certain and diſtin, and readier occur to our Thoughts than 


the pure Ideas; and ſo we make uſe of theſe Words inſtead of 
the Ideas themſelves, even when we would meditate and rea- 
ſon within ourſelves, and make tacit mental Propoſitions. In 
Subſtances, as has been already noted, this is occaſioned by the 
Imperfection of our Ideas; we making the Name ſtand for 
the real Eſſence, of which we have no Idea at all. In Mades, 
it is occaſioned by the great Number of ſimple /deas, that go 
to the making them up. For many of them being compounded, 
the Name occurs much eaſier than the complex Idea itielf, 


which requires Time and Attention to be recollected, and ex- 


actly repreſented to the Mind, even in thoſe Men who have 
formerly been at the Pains to do it; and is utterly impothbie to 
be done by thoſe, who though they have ready in their Memory 

the greateſt part of the common Words of their Language, 
yet, perhaps, never troubled themſelves in all their Lives, to 
= | O 3 conſider 
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auhen verbal. | 


our Ideas put together or ſeparated in Affirmative or Negative 


When a Man has in his Mind the {dea of two Lines, viz. the 


into a certain Number of equal Parts; v. g. into Five, Ten, an 
Hundred, a Thouſand, or any other Number, and may have 


poſes ſuch a kind of Diviſibility to agree or diſagree to his Idea of 


198 Truth in General. 

conſider what preciſe Leas the moſt of them ſtood for. x Some 1 
confuſed or obſcure Notions have ſerved their turns; and man vr 
who talk very much of Religion and Conſcience, of Church and 4 


Faith, of Power and Right, of Ob/truftions and Humours, Me 5 Y 
lancholy and Choler, would, perhaps, have little left in their 5 


Thoughts and Meditations, if one ſhould deſire them to think 7 
only of the Things themſelves, and lay by thoſe Words, with _ 
which they ſo often confound others, and not ſeldom them- th 
ſel ves alſo. Kit | 1 8 pt 


But to return to the Conſideration of 
Being nothing - 9.5 w | e ret t 
e ee Truth, We muſt, I ſay, obſerve two ſorts of * 


or ſeparatin ropolitions, that we are capable of making. 8 
. . Firſt, Mental, wherein the Ideas in our Under- thi 
Words. © ſtandings are without the uſe of Words put to- 3 


gether or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving or 2 
Judging of their Agreement or Diſagreement. 

Secondly, Verbal Propoſitions, which are Mord, the Signs of ww 
Sentences. By which way of affirming or denying, theſe, Signs 
made by Sounds, are as it were put together or ſeparated one 
from another. So that Propoſition. conſiſts in joining, or ſepa- 


rating Signs, and Truthconſifts in the puttin together, or ſepa- 
rating thoſe Signs, according as the Things 3 they Tand 


# . = | 44.44 + AI NE OL IN "IG * : 

; Ys FS. 6. Every one's Experience will ſatisfy him, 
N den mental that the Mind, either by perceiving or ſuppoſing 
Propoſitions a 


contain real 71,1; does tacitly within itſelf put them into 
Truths, and 7 | y Within Atieir put them 1 


Man, is eafier to be conceived by reflecting on what paſſes in 


- 


us, when we affirm or deny, than to be explained by. Words. 


© Side and Diagonal of a Square, whereof the Diagonal is an Inch 
long, he may have the Idea alſo of the Diviſion of that Line, 


the Idea of that Inch Line, being diviſible or not diviſible, into 
fuch equal Parts, as a certain Number of them will be equal to 
the Side-line. Now whenever he perceives, believes, or ſup- 


that 
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that, Line, he, as,it were, Joins or ſeparates thoſe two Ideas, viz, 
the Lia of that Line, and the Idea of that kind of Diviſibility, - 


and fo makes a mental Propoſition, which. is true or falſe, 'ac- 


cording as ſuch. a kind of Divzabibeys een, into ſuch 
aliquot Parts, does really agree to that Line or no. When [das 
are ſo put together, or.ſeparated in the Mind, as they, of the 
Things they ſtand. for, do agree or not, that is, as I may Call 


. 


# 


that 18 The affirming or denying of Words one of another, as 
the Ideas they ſtand for agree or diſagree : And this again is 
twofold ; either Pn | ſpea 
of, Chap. 8. or, Real and inſtructiye; which is the Object of 
that real Knowledge, which we have ſpoken of already? © 
| $..7.. But, here again will be apt to occur the Objedion a. 
ſame Doubt about Truth, that did about Know- gaz, verbal 
ledge: And it will be objected, that if Truth Truth, that. 


And it will be altogether as true a Propoſition, to ſay all Cn. 
 taurs are Animals, as that all den are Animals ; and the C ertainty 
of one as great as the other. For in both the Propoſitions, the 
Words are put together according to the Agreement of the Leas 
in our Minds: And the Agreement of the Idea of Animal with 
that of Centaur, is as clear and viſible to the Mind, as the A- 
greement of the Idea of Animal with that of Man; and ſo theſe 

two Propoſitions are equally true, equally certain. But of what 
akin hh ru Bern MM. 
§. 8. Though what has been ſaid in the fore- 

| nene to diſtinguiſh real from imagi - 


Trutb is about 


nary Knowledge, might ſuffice here, in anſwer Ideas agreeing 
to this Doubt, to diſtinguiſh . Zub from toThings. 
chimerical, or (if you. pleaſe) Zarely nominal, © 
RS nt they 
hg; 


. ® 0 „ v. 7 {4307} 
it, mental Truth. But Truth of Words is ſomething more, and | 


al and trifling, which 1 ſhall ſpeak 
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„ Be when theſe Signs are joined, as our Ideas agree; and 
i 6) Fn FA hen our Tabac are ian as We 555 are capable of having an 
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they depending both on the ſame Foundation : 58 may not 
be amiſs here again to conſider, that though our Words ſignify 
nothing but our Ideas, yet being deſigned by them to ſignify 
Things, the Truth they contain, when put into Propoſitions, 

I bill be only D when they ſtand for das in the Mind, that 
have not an Agreement with the Realit of Things. And 

| therefore Truth, as well as Knowledge, may come well under 

the Diſtinction of Verbal and Real; that being only verbal Truth, 

wherein Terms are joined according to the Agreement or-Dif- 
agreement of the Ideas they ſtand for, without regarding whe- 

ther our Ideas are ſuch, as really have, or are capable of ha- 

ving an Exiſtence in Nature. But then it is they contain real 


AMS 5G ds io. 


I 


4 


Exiſtence mn Nature; which Tn Subſtances WETannot know, 
but by Knowing that ſuch have exiſted | 
„ F. 9. Truth is the marking down in Words 
/ Falſhood is the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, as it || 
„ the joining of is. Palſhoed is the marking down in Words, the 


Names other- © . | 
Agreem D ement of I 
ban e, EC ent or Diſagreement of Ideas otherwiſe 


| Ideas agree than it is. And ſo far as theſe Ideas thus marked N: 


by Sounds, agree to their Archetypes, ſo far only {far 
is the Truth real. The Knowledge of this Truth conſiſts u thr 
knowing what Taeas the Words ſtand for, and the 1 75 
of the Agreement or Diſagreemennt of thoſe Ideas, according a 


it is marked by thoſe Words. | „ WE a off 

FSi. 10. But becauſe Words are looked on as the in 

General Fre- great Conduits of Truth and Knowledge, and F 

poſetions to be Ga . nets ü 0 an 

treated of more that in conveying and receiving of 1 ruth, al the 

at large. commonly in Reaſoning about it, we make uſe the" 

| | ; of Words and Propoſitions, I ſhall more at large of 
| enquire, . wherein the Certainty of real Truths, contained in 8 
\ Propoſitions; contifts, and where it id co be had; and endeavour of þ 
”4 to ſhew in what ſort of univerſal Propoſitions we are capable wha 
7 of being certain of their real Truth or Falſhood. the” 
fl I ſhall begin with general Propoſitions, as thoſe which moſt | BY 

| employ our Thoughts, and exerciſe our Contemplation. Gene- Td 


ral Truths are moſt looked after by the Mind, as thoſe" that 4 
mot enlarge our Knowledge; and by their Comprehenſiveneſs, Fr 
ſatisfying us at once of many Particulars, enlarge our View, and 
and ſhorten our Way to Knowledge. | | 


5 11. Befides Truth taken in the ſtrict „Cad 
Moral and  Senle beforementioned, there are other forts of C me 


metaphyfical Truth; as, I. ra Truth, which is f eaks' 168 
Truth. ing of Things according to the Perſuaſion of our BF / |< 
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t own N though the me 77 ſpeak agree not to the 
y Reality of Things. 2. Metaphyſical Truth, which is nothing 


y but the real Exiſtence of . conformable to the 1dzas to 

, which we Have annexed their Names. This, though It ſeems 

Te to conſiſt in the very Beings of Things, yet when conſidered 

d alittle nearly, will appear to include a tacit Propoſition, where- 

Jy by the Mind joins that particular Thing to the Idea it had 

„ before ſettled with a Name to it. But theſe Conſiderations of 

4 Truth, either having been, before taken Notice of, or not being |/ 
e much to our preſent_Purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to have / 
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Of Univerſal Propofitions, their Truth and Certainly 


F. 1. JRHOUGH the examining and judg- ne , 
3 ; ing of Idas b 7 ar dere 9%. 8 
Names being quite laid aſide, be the beſt and  /ary zo Know- 
ſureſt way to clear and diſtin Knowledge; yet edge. 
thro* the prevailing Cuſtom of uſing Sounds fo 

Ideas, I think it is very ſeldom practiſed. ' Every one may ob- 
ſerve how common it is for Names to be made uſe of, inſtead 
of the Ideas themſelves, even when Men think and reaſon with- 
in their own Breaſts: eſpecially if the Ideas be very complex, 
and made up of a great Collection of ſimple ones. This makes 

the Confideration of Wards and Propoſitions ſo necęſſary a part of . 
the Treatiſe of Knowledge, tat it 1s very hard to ſpeak intelligibly | 1 
of the one, without explaining thẽ oticffr. 

F. 2. All the Knowledge we have, being only G e Tut, 
of particular or general Truths, it is evident, that ardhy tobe 5 
whatever may be done in the former of theſe, znderflood, Jur 
the latter, which is that which with Reaſon is ;j» verbal Pro- 

moſt ſought after, can never be well made known, poſition. 
and is very ſeldom apprehended, but as conceived and .. 13 


expreſſed iz. Lordi. It is not therefore out of our way, in the 
Examination of our Knowledge, to enquire into the Truth 
and Certainty of univerſal Propoſitions. sss. 
S. 3. But that we may not be miſled in this Curtainty bo- 

1 Caſe, by that which is the Danger ever where, fold,” of Truth, 
(1 . aug of Terms, it is fit and of Know- 
> to obſerve that Certainty is two-fold: Certamty lege. 
| of Truth," and Certainty of Lauster COUNTY 1 a | 

E e x i 7 


3 
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fr Truth is, when" Words are put ſo ons in Propoſitions, as 
exactly to expreſs the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas 
they ſtand for, as really it is. Certainty of Nutuledge is to per- 
dceive the Agreement or Diſagreement. of Ideas, as. expreſſed in 
//{ any Propoſition. This we uſually call Knowing, ori being cer- 
tain of the Truth of any Propoſi tio. 
His . 4. Now becauſe zue cannot be certain af the 
No Propeſition Truth ef any general Propoſition, unleſs rue $uow 
can be knownto the. preciſe Bounds and Extent of the pecies its 
at Where Terms ſiand for, it is neceſſary wei ſhould. know 
: T n „ the Eſſence of each Species, Which. is chat rhich 
We e conſtitutes and bounds it. This, in all ſimple 
nit Inown, Aatas and Modes, is not hard to do. For in 
theſe, the real and nominal Eſſence being the 
ſame; or, which is all one, the Abſtract Idea which the ge- 
neral Term ſtands for, being the ſole Eſſence and Boundary 


that is or can be ſuppoſed, of the Species, there can be no doubt, 


| how far the Species extends, or what Things are comprehend- 
ed under each Term; which: it is evident, arg alh that have an 
exact Conformity with the Idea it ſtands for, and go other. 
But in Subſtances, :-wherein- a real Eſſence, diſtinct from the 
nominal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, determine, e the 
Species, the Extent of the general Word is very uncertain : 
-becauſe not knowing this real Eſſence, we cannot;know, what 
is, or is not of that Species, and conſequently, what may, or 
may not with Certainty be affirmed of it. And, thus ſpeaking 
of a Man, or Gbld, or any other Species of natural Subſtances, 
as ſuppoſed conſtituted by a preciſe real Eſſence, which Nature 
regularly imparts to every Individual of that Kind, whereby 
it Is made to be of that Species, we cannot be certain of the 
Truth of any Affirmation or Negation made of it. Eor Man, 
or Gold, taken in this Senſe, and uſed for, Species of Things, 
conſtituted by real Eſſences, different from the complex, Idea 
in the mind of the Speaker, ſtand for we know not What, and 
the Extent of theſe Species, with ſuch Boundaries, are fo, un- 
known and undetermined, that it is impoſſible with any Cer- 
tainty, to affirm, that all Men are rational, or that all Gold is 
yellow. But where the nominal Eſſence js kept to, as the Boun- 
i..dary of each Species, and Men extend the Application of any 
general Term no farther than to the particular Things, in 
which the complex Idea it ſtands for is to be found, there they 
are in no Danger to miſtake the Bounds of each Species, nor can, 
be in Doubt, on this Account, whether any Propoſitions be true, 


# 


+ or no. I have choſe to explain this uncertainty of Propoſitions,; 


in this ſcholaſfick way, and have made, uſe of the terms of Ei 


ſencts 
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ſencos and Species, on purpoſe to'ſhew the*Abſutdity and Incon- 


venience there is to think of them, as of any other ſort of Rea- 
lities, than barely abſtract Ideas with Names to them. To ſup- 
/ poſe, that the "Species of Things ate any thing,” but the ſorting of 
them under general Names,” iccording as they agree to ſeveral 
ELIE of which we make thoſe Names the Signs, is' to 


| confound” Truth, and introduce Uncertainty into all. general 
Propoſitions, that can be made about them. Though therefote 
ö 

5 

/ 

25 
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| know not, are not capable to condey Certaimy to cn. nt Subs 
5 the Underſtanding : of the Truth of general f ne, 
4 poſitions made up of ſuch Terms, we cannot 880 
4 be ſure. The Reaſon whereof is plain. For how can we be 
ſure that this or that Quality is in Gold, when we know not 
c what is or is not Gold? Since in this way of ſpeaking nothing 
x is Gold, but what partakes of an Eſſence; which we not know- 
S ing, cannot know where it is, or is not, and fo cannot be ſuxe, 
'F that any parcel of Matter in the World is or is not in this Senſe 
8 Gold; being incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not tflat 
7 WH which makes any thing to be called Gol; 7. 2. that real Eſſence 


a of Gold whereof we have no Idea at all. This being as impoſ- 


„Flower the Colour of a Pauß is, or is not to be found, whilſt 
bc has no Lata of the Colour of a Pan at all. Or if we ccd 
8 (which is impoſſible) certainly know where a real Eſſence, 
which we know not, is; v. g. in what Parcels of Matter the 
4 real Eſſence of Gold is; yet could we not be ſure, that this or 


” W that Quality could with Truth be affirmed” of Gold; finct it 
| is impoſſible for us to know, that this or that Quality or Fea 
| has a necefſary Connection with a feal Eſſence, of which we 
have no Lata at all, whatever Species that ſuppoſed real Eſſence 
may be imagined to conſtitute. 1 
FS. 6. On the other fide, the Names of Sub- The Truth of 
ances, when made uſe of as they ſhould be, for /ewv uu ven- 
the Ideas Men have in their Minds, though they Jal Frapo- 


carry 


| | 


ſible for us to know, as it is for a blind Man to tell in what - 
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fitions con- carry a clear and determinate Signification with 
cerning Sub- them, will not yet ſerve us ts make many univer- 


vs 1 ta fal Propoſitions, 45 whoſe Truth we can. be certain, 
| thi 


SO Not becauſein this uſe of them we are uncertain 


what Things are ſignified by them, but becauſe the complex 


Ideas, they ſtand for, are ſuch Combinations of ſimple ones, 
as carry not with them any diſcoverable Connection or Repug- 


nancy, but with a very few other Ideas. 


$. 7. The complex Ideas, that our Names of 


| Becauſe Co- the Species of Subſtances properly ſtand for, are 


exiſtence of Collections of ſuch Qualities as have been ob- 


G7 ef 1g ſerved to co-exiſt in an unknown Sub/tratur, 
%% which we call Sub/tance; but what other Quali- 


ties neceſſarily co-exiſt with ſuch Combina- 


tions, we cannot certainly know, unleſs we can diſcover their 


| lities. we can diſcover no Connection at all, for the 


2% 


natural Dependance; which, in their primary Qualities, we 
can go but a very little way in; and in all their e Qua- 


mentioned Chap. 3. viz. I, Becauſe we know not the real Con- 
ſtitutions of Subſtances, on which each ſecondary Quality parti- 
cularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would ſerve us only 
for experimental (not univerſal) Knowledge ; and reach with 


Certainty no farther than that bare Inſtance : Becauſe'our Un- 


derſtandings can diſcover no conceivable Connection between 
any ſecondary Quality, and any Modification whatſoever of any 


of the 8 ones. And therefore there are very few general 
itions to be made concerning Subſtances, which can 
carry with them zndoubted Certainty, = ES Soy 


Propo 
S. 8. All Gold is fired, is a Propoſition whole 


' Iufkanceia Truth we cannot be certain of, how univerſally 


Gold. ſoever it be believed. For if, according to the 
5 uſeleſs Imagination of the Schools, any one ſup- 
of” the Term Gold to ſtand for a Species of Things ſet out by 

ature, by a real Eſſence belonging to it, it is evident he knows 
not what particular Subſtances are of that Species ; and fo can- 
not, with Certainty, affirm any thing univerſally of Gold, But 
if he makes Gold ſtand for a Species, determined by its no- 


minal Eſſence, let the nominal Effence,, for Example, be 


the complex Idea of a Body, of a certain yellow Colour, 


malleable, fuſible, and heavier than any other known; in this 
proper ule of the Word Gold, there is no Difficulty to know 
what is, or is not Gold, But yet no other Quality can with 


Certainty be univerſally affirmed or denied of Gold, but what 
| hath a diſcoverable Connection or Inconſiſtency with tha: no- 


min: 
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their Truth and Certainly, 0 


minal Eſſence. Fixedneſs, for Example, having no nec 
Connection, that we can diſcover, with the Colour, Weight, 


* 


. 
„ 
- 


or any other ſimple Idea of our complex one, or with the whole. 


Combination together : It is impoſſible that we ſhould certainly 


know the Truth of this Propofition, That all Gold is fixed. 


$. 9. As there is no diſcoverable Connection between Fixed-. 


neſs, and the Colour, Weight, and other ſimple Ideas of that 
nominal Effence of Gold; fo if we make our complex Idea of 
Gold, a Body yellow, fuſible, ductile, weighty, and fixed, we 


ſhall be at the ſame Uncertainty concerning Solubility in Ag... 


Regia; and for the ſame Reaſon : Since we can never, from 
Conſideration of the Ideas themſelves, with Certainty affirm 
or deny, of a Body, whoſe complex Idea is made up of yel- 
low, yery weighty, ductile, fuſible and fixed, that it is ſoluble 
in Ag. Regia; and ſo on of the reſt of its Qualities. I would 


gladly meet with one general Affirmation, concerning 75 | 
t 


Quality of Gold, that any one can certainly know is true. 

will, no doubt, be preſently objected, Is not this an univerſal 
certain Propoſition, A Gold is malleable ? To which I anſwer, 
It is a very certain Propoſition, if Malleableneſs be a part of 
the complex Idea the word Gold ſtands for. But then here is 
nothing affirmed of Gold, but that that Sound ſtands for an 
Idea in which Malleableneſs is contained: And ſuch a ſort of 
Truth and Certainty as this, is to ſay a Centaur is four 72 
But if Malleableneſs makes not a Part of the Specifick Eſ- 
ſence the Name Gold ſtands for, it is plain, all Gold is Mal- 
leable, is not a certain Prupoſition, Becauſe, let the complex 
Idea of Gold, be made up of whichſoever. of its other Quali- 


ties you pleaſe, Malleableneſs will not 2 to depend on 


that complex Idea, nor follow from any ſimple one contained 
in it. The Connection that Malleableneſt has (if it has any) 
with thoſe other Qualities, being only by the Intervention of 
the real Conſtitution of its inſenſible Parts, which ſince we 
know not, it is impoſſible we ſhould perceive that Connection, 
unleſs we could diſcoyer that which ties them togther. 

§. 1. The more, indeed of theſe co- exiſt- 


ing Qualities we unite into one complex Ida, Ai /#r as any 


under onẽ Name, the more preciſe and deter- fuch Co-exift- 
| ence can be 


minate we make the Signification of that Word: tnown, fo far 
but yet never make it thereby more capable of era“! 
uni verſal Certainty, in reſpect of other Quali- P. apoſfftions 
ties, not contained in our complex Idea; fince ay be certain. 
we perceive not their Connection or Depen- But * will 
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go but a little dance one on another; being ignorant both of 
Hay, becauſe," that real Conſtitution, in which they are all 

3 founded; and alſo how they flow from it. For 
the chief part of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances, is not, 
as in other Things, barely of the Relation of two alas that 


may exiſt ſeparately; but is of the neceſſary Connection and 


Co- exiſtence of ſeveral diſtinct Ideas in the fame. Subject, or 
of their Repugnancy ſo to co-exiſt. Could we begin at the 
other end, and diſcover what it was, wherein that Colour con- 
ſiſted, what made a Body lighter or heavier, what Fe. ture 
of Parts made it malleable, fuſible, and fixed, and fit to 
be diſſolved in this ſort of Liquor, and not in another; if (I 
fay) we had ſuch an Idea as this of Bodies, and could perceive 
wherein all ſenſible Qualities originally confiſt, and how they 


are produced; we might frame ſuch abſtract Ideas of them, 


as would furniſh us with Matter of more general Knowledge, 


and enable us to make univerſal Propoſitions, that ſhould car- 
ry general Truth and Certainty with them. But whilſt our 


complex. Ideas of the Sorts of Subſtances are ſo remote from 
that internal real Conſtitution, on which their ſenſible Qua- 
lities depend, and are made up of nothing but an imperfect 
Collection of thoſe apparent Qualities our Senſes can diſcover, 


there can be very few general Propoſitions concerning Sub- 


Rances, of whoſe real Fruth we can be certainly aſſured; 
fince there are but few ſimple Ideas, of whoſe Connection and 
neceſſary Co- exiſtence, we can have certain and undoubted 
Knowledge. I imagine, amongſt all the ſecondary Qualities 
of Subftances, and the Powers relating to them, there cannot 
any two be named, whoſe neceſſary Co-exiſtence, or Repug- 
nance to co- exiſt, can certainly be known, unleſs in thoſe of 
the ſame ſenſe, which neceflarily exclude one another, as J 
have elfewhere ſhewed. No one, I think, by the Colour 
that is in any Body, can certainly know what Smell, Taſte, 
Sound or tangible Qualities it has, nor what Alterations it is 


- eapable to make or receive, on, or from other Bodies. The 


ſame may be ſaid of the Sound or Tafte, Ic. Our Specifick 
Names of Subſtances ſtanding for any Collections of ſuch Ideas, 
it is not to be wondered, that we can, with them, make very 
few general Propoſitions of undeubted real Certainty. But yet 


Je far as any complex Idea, of any ſort of Subſtances, contains 


in it any fimple Idea, whoſe neceſſary Co-exiſtence with any 
other may be diſcovered, ſo far Univerſal Propofitions may 
with Certainty be made concerning it: v. g. Could any one 
diſcover a neceſſary Connection between MMalleableneſs, 1 
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their Truth and Certaintv. ate 


the Colhur or Meigbt of Gold, or any other part of the-complex: 

14a; ſigntfied by that Name, he might make a certain univer- 

{al Propofitfon' concerning Gold in this reſpect; and the real? 

Truth of this Propofition, That all Gold is Mallanbl, would be: 
| as certhin as of this, The three Angles of all right-lmed Tiattgles- 


are egunl to tub right” on. | 5 

rr. Had we ſuch Iazas of Subſtances. as 
to know what real Conſtitutions produce thoſe 7s Qualitt: 
ſenſible Quatities we find in them, and how thoſe which nale 
Qualities fidwed from thence, we could, by the aur complex! 
Specifick Ialas of their real Eſſences in our own Ideas of S 
Mindb, shore certainly find out their Properties, ARGS drjund 
ind diſcover what Qualities they had, of had 799,99 , 
not, thin we can now by our Senſes: And to and leren v. 
know the Properties of Gold, it would be no 44 Cauſes. _ 


; w ww I (0 jo rr . a re, 


n 

A would ferve for the one, as well as the other. But we are fs 
far from being admitted into the Secrets of Nature, that we 
: ſcarce ſo muck as ever approach the firſt Entrance towards them. 
For we are wont to confider the Subſtances we meet with, each 
em a8 an entire Thing by ifelf, having all its Qualities in 
F itſelf, and independent of other Things: over-looking, for 
the moſt part, the operations of thoſe invifible Fluids they are 


x | encottipaſfed with; and upon whoſe Motions and Operations 
2; depend the greateſt part of thoſe Qualities which are taken 


t Notice of in them, and are made by us the inherent Marks of 
Diſtinction, whereby we know and denominate them. Put a 


: Piece of Gold OO by itſelf, ſeparate from the Reach 
and Influence of all other Bodies, it will immediately loſe all 
> is Colour and Weight, and perhaps Malleableneſs too : Which, 


X | for aught I know, would be changed into a perfect Friability. 
Mater, in which to us Fluidity is an eſſential Quality, left to 

, Itſelf, would ceaſe to be fluid. But if inanimate Bodies owe 
ſo much of their preſent State to other Bodies without them, 
4 that they would not be what they appear to us, were thoſe 
Bodies that inviron them removed, it is yet more ſo in. Yege- 
tables, which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce Leaves, Flow- 
ers, and Seeds, in a conftant Succeſſion. And if we look a 
0 little nearer into the State of Animals, we ſhall find, that 
0 their Dependance, as to Life, Motion, and the moſt conſi- 
= derable Qualities to be obſerved in them, is fo wholly'on ex- 
trinſical Cauſes and Qualities of other Bodies, that make n 
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part of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a Moment without them: 
Though yet thoſe Bodies on which they depend are little 
taken Notice of, and make no Part of the complex Idas we 
frame of thoſe Animals. Take the Air but a Minute from 
the greateſt Part of living Creatures, and they preſently loſe 
| Senſe, Life, and Motion. This the Neceſſity of Breathing 
has forced into our Knowledge. But how many. other ex- 
trinſical, and poſſibly very remote Bodies, G8 ke Sprinzs of 
thoſe admirable Machines depend on, which are not vulgarly 
obſerved, or ſo much as thought on; and how many are there 
> which the ſevereſt Enquiry can never diſcover? The Inhabi- 
tants of this Spot of the Univerſe, tho” removed ſo many 
Millions of Miles from the Sun, yet depend ſo much on the 
duly tempered Motion of Particles coming from, or agitated 
by ' that were this Earth removed but a ſmall Part of that 
iſtance out of its preſent Situation, and placed a little farther 

or nearer the Source of Heat, it is more than probable, that 

the greateſt part of the Animals in it would immediately pe- 
riſh ; ſince we find them ſo often deſtrayed by an Exceſs or 
Defect of the Sun's Warmth, which an accidental Poſition, in 
ſome Parts of this our little Globe, expoſes them to. The 
Qualities obſerved in a 2 muſt needs have their 


Source far beyond the ConfineFof that Body; and the Ravage 
made often on Teveral Sorte f Animes. b, inviſible Cauſes, 
the certain Death (as we are told) of ſome of them, by bare- 


| 4 I paſſing the Line, or, as it is certain of others, by being re- 
. moved into a neighbouring Country, evidently ſhew, that the 


Concurrence and Operation of ſeyeral Bodies, with which 
they are ſeldom thought to have any thing to do, is abſolutely 
neceſſary to make them be what they appear to us, and to pre- 
ſerve thoſe Qualities, by which we know and diſtinguiſh them, 
We are then quite out of the Way, when we think that 
Things contain within themſelves the Qualities that appear 
\ to us in them: And we in vain ſearch for that Conſtitution 
within the Body of a Fly, or an Elephant, upon which de- 
pend thoſe Qualities and Powers we obſerve in them. For 
70 which, perhaps, to underſtand them right, we ought to 
look, not only beyond this our Earth, and Atmoſphere, but 
even beyond the Sun, or remoteſt Star our Eyes have yet 
diſcovered. For how much the Being and Operation of pai- 
' ticular Subſtances in this our Globe, depend on Cauſes utterly 
a beyond our View, is impoſſible for us to determine. We ſee 
\ 


and perceive ſome of the Motions, and groſſer Operations of 


Things here about us; but whence the Streams come that 
| | tt keep 
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this our Manſion, would put on quite another Face, and ceaſe 
to be what they are, if ſome one of the Stars or great Bodies [ 
;ncomprehenſibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe to be or move 


keep all theſe: curious Machines in Motion and Repair, bow 


conveyed and modified, is beyond our Notice and Apprehen- 


ſion; and the great Parts and Wheels, as I may ſo ſay, of this 
ſtupendous Structure of the Univerſe, may, for aught we know, 
have ſuch a Connection and Dependance in their Influences 
and Operations one upon another, that perhaps, Things in 


as it does. This is certain, Things however abſolute and en- 


their Truth and Certainty. - 20g 


tire they ſeem in themſelves, are but Retainers to other Parts 
of Nature, for that which they are moſt taken Notice of by 


us. Their obſervable Qualities, Actions and Powers, are | 


owing to ſomething without them; and there is not ſo com- 
plete and perfect a Bk that we know of Nature, which does 
not owe the Being it has, and the Excellencies of it, to its 
Neighbours ; and we muſt not confine our Thoughts within 


the Surface of any Body, but look a great deal farther, to com- 
prehend perfectly thoſe Qualities that are in it. ; 


$.72, If this be ſo, it js not to be wondered, that we have 
nery imperfect Ideas of Sub/tances ; and that the real Eſſences on 
which depend their Properties and Operations, are unknown. 


to us. We cannot diſcover ſo much as that Size, Figure, and 


Texture of their minute and active Parts, which is really in 
them; much Jeſs the different Motions and Impuſſes made in 


and upon them by Bodies from without, upon which depends, 
and by which is formed the greateſt and moſt remarkable Part 


of thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and of which our 
complex Ideas of them are made up. This Conſideration alone 
s enough to put an End to all our (al of eyer ee n the 
Ideas of their real Eſſences; which {whilſt we want the nami- 
nal Efſences, we make uſe of inſtead of them, will be able to 
lurniſh us but very ſparingly with any general Knowledge, or uni- 
rerſal Propoſitions capable of real Certain mg. 

0 9.13. Ne are not therefore to. wonder, 5 5 | 
ertainty be to be found in very few .genera udgment ; 
Propoſitions made concerning Sen bash Our Ho pains | 


| Knowledge of their Qualities and Properties go but that is not 


rery ſeldom farther than our Senſes reach and in- Anowledge, 
form us. Poſſibly inquiſitive and obſerving Men : 
may, by Strength of Judgment, penetrate farther, and on Pro- 
babiljties taken from wary Obſervation, and Hints well laid to- 
gether, often gueſs right at what Experience has not yet dif- 
covered to them. But this is but gueſſing {till ; it amounts only 
Vor. II. 5 ro | 
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to Opinion, and has not that Certainty which is requiſite to 
Knowledge. For all general Knowledge lies only in our own 
; Thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the Contemplation of our own 
abſtract Ideas. Wherever we perceive any Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement amongſt them, there we have general Knowledge ; 
and, by putting the Names of thoſe Ideas together accordingly 
WL in Propoſitions, can with Certainty pronounce general Truths, 
But becauſe the abſtract Ideas of Subſtances, for which their 
ſpecifick Names ſtand, whenever they have any diſtinct and de- 
terminate Signification, have a diſcoverable Connection or In- 
conſiftency with but a very few other Ideas, the Certainty of uni- 
werſal Propoſitions concerning, Subſtances, is very narrow and ſcanty 
in that Part, which is our principal Enquiry concerning them; 
and there is ſcarce any of the Names of Subſtances, let the 1d 
it is applied to be what it will, of which we an generally, and 
with Certainty pronounce, that it has or has not this or that 
other Quality belonging to it, and conſtantly Co- exiſting or In- 
conſiſtent with that Idea, wherever it is to be found. | 
OE F. 14. Before we can have any tolerable 
What is re- Knowledge of this Kind, we muſt firſt know 
guifite for . what Changes the primary Qudlties of one 
8 2 2 2 Body do regularly produce in the primary Quu- 
Il ties of another, and how. Secondly, We mult 
know what primary Qualities of any Body, produce certain Sen- 
ſations or Ideas in us. This is in Truth, no leſs than to know 
all the Effects of Matter, under its diverſe Modifications of Bulk, 
Figure, Coheſion of Parts, Motion and Reſt. Which, I think, 
every body will allow, is utterly impoſſible to be known by us, 
without Revelation. Nor if it were revealed to us, what fort 
of Figure, Bulk, or Motion of Corpuſcles, would produce in 
us the Senſation of a yellow Colour, and what fort of Figure, 
Bulk and Texture of Parts in the Superficies of any Body, were 
fit to give ſuch Corpuſcles their due Motion produce that Co- 
lour ; would that be enough to mark aniverſal Propoſitions with 
Certainty, concerning the ſeveral ſorts of them, unleſs we had 
Faculties acute enough to perceive the preciſe Bulk, Figure, 
Texture and Motion of Bodies in thoſe minute Parts, by which 
they operate on our Senſes, that ſo we might by thoſe frame 
our abſtract Ideas of them. I have mentioned here only corporeas 
Subſtances, whoſe. Qperations ſeem: to lie more leyel to our 
Underſtandings: For as to the Operations of Spirits, both their 
thinking and moving of Bodies, we at firſt Sight find ourſelves 
at a loſs; though perhaps, when we have applied our Thoughts 
a little nearer to the Conſideration of Bodies, and their Opera- 
85 : | don 
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tions, and examined how far our Notions, even in theſe, reach, 
with any Clearneſs, beyond ſenſible Matter of Fact, we ſhalt be 
bound to confeſs, that even in theſe too, our Diſcoveries amount 


to very little beyond perfect Ignorance. and Incapacity. _ 


F. 15. This is evident, the ab/trad? complex Ideas 
of Subſtances, for which their general Names 


and, not comprehending their real Conſtitu- 
tions, can afford. us but very little univerſal Cer- 
tainty. Becauſe our 1deas of them are not made 
up of that, on which thoſe Qualities we ob- 
ſerve in them, and would inform ourſelves about, 
do depend, or with which they have any certain 
Connection. VJ. g. Let the Idea to which we 


give the Name Man, be, as it commonly is, a 


ody of the ordinary Shape, with Senſe, volun- 
tary Motion and Reaſon joined to it. This being 


the abſtract Idea, and conſequently the Eſſence o 


rv 
4 + 


Whilft cur © 


Ideas of Sub. 


flances contain 
not their real 
Conflitutions, _ 
we can make 
but few gene- 


ral certain 


Propoſitions 
concerning . 


EF. 


them, © 


f our Species 


Man, we can make but very few general certain Propoſitions 
concerning Man, ſtanding for ſuch an Idea. Becauſe not know- 


3ng the real Conſtitution on which Senſation, Power of Motion 
an 


nd Reaſoning, with that peculiar Shape, depend, and whereby 
they are united together in the ſame Subject, there are very few 
other Qualities, with which we can perceive them to have a 
neceſſary Connection; and therefore we cannot with Certainty 


affirm, That all Men ſleep by 


Intervals; that no Man can be nou- 


riſhed by Wood or Stones: that all Men ruill be poiſoned by Hemlock : 
Becauſe theſe Ideas have no Connection, nor Repugnancy 
with this our nominal Eſſence of Man, with this abſtract [deg 
that Name ſtands-for. We muſt in theſe and the like appeal 
to Trial in particular Subjects, which can reach but à lit- 
tle way. We muſt content ourſelves with obey in the 
reſt ; but can have no general Certainty, whilſt our Specifick 
Idea of Man contains not that real Conſtitution which is the 
Root wherein all his inſeparable Qualities are united, and from 


whence they flow. 


Whilſt our Idea the Word Man ſtands for, 


is only an imperfe& Collection of ſome ſenſible Qualities and 
Powers in him, there is no diſcernible Connection or Repug- 
nance between our Specifick IAea, and the Operation of either 
the Parts of Hemlock or Stones, upon his Conftitution. There 

re Animals that ſafely eat Hemlock, and others that are nouriſh- 


ed by Wood and Stones: But as long as we want Ideas of thoſe ; 


real Conſtitutions of different ſorts of Animals, whereon thele, 
and the like Qualities and Powers depend, we muſt not hope 
to reach Certainty in univerſal Propoſitions concerning them. 


. 


I Thoſe 


. 


ei”  Maxims. 


E Thoſe few Ideas only, which have a diſcernible Connection 
1 8 with our nominal Eſſence, or wm part of it, can afford us ſuch 
"11 / Propoſitions. But theſe are ſo few, and of fo little Moment, 
| LE; that we may juſtly look on our certain general Knowledge of 
N Fg Subſtances, as almoſt none at all, je oa . 

1 7 ER §. 16. To conclude, General Propoſitions, of 
1.8 Wherein lies what kind ſoever, are then only capable of Cer- 
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tainty, when the Terms uſed in them ſtand for 
ſuch Ideas, whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, 
as there expreſſed, is capable to be diſcovered by 
5 us. And we are then certain of their Truth or Falſhood, when 
. : 10 we perceive the Ideas the Terms ſtand for, to agree, or not agree, 
B according as they are affirmed or denied one of another. 
Whence we may take Notice, that general Certarnty is never to 

| 0 be found but in gur Ideas. Whenever we go to ſeek it elſewhere 


in Experiment or Obſervations without us, our Knowledge goes 
not beyond Particulars. It is the Contemplation of our own ab- 
{tract Ideas, that alone is able to afford us general Knowledge. 


PPP.  — — — 
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N Th, | . HERE are a fort of Propoſitions, 
4 | 54 ep . which under the Name of Maxim 
i ene, and Axioms, have paſſed for Princi- 


ples of Science; and becauſe they are ſeHevident, have been 
1uppoſed innate, although no body (that I know) ever went 
about to ſhew the Reaſon and Foundation of their Clearneſs 
or Cogency. It may however be worth while to enquire into 
the Reaſon of their Evidence, and ſee whether it be peculiar to 
them alone, and alſo examine how far they influence and go- 
vern cur other Knowledge. | | 
„ $. 2. Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in 
Self ©. the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
confifir. ment of Ideas Now, where that Agreement or 
Diſagreement is perceived immediately by itſelf, 
without the Intervention or Help of any other, there our Anaw- 
ledge is ſelf-evident. This will appear to be ſo to any one, who 
will but confider any of thoſe Propoſitions, which, without any 
Proof, he aſſents to at firft Sight; for in all of them he will find, 
that the Reaſon of his Aſſent, is from that Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement, which the Mind, by an immediate comparing _ 


finds 


ons, 
ins 
nci- 
een 
vent 
neſs 
into 
ir to 
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ts in 
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it or 
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finds 
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finds in thoſe Ideas anſwering the Affirmation ar Negation in 


the Propoſition. | Ne oe and 3 
§. 3. This being ſo, in the next Place let us % „ 
conſider, whether this SeJf-evidence' be peculiar. 77 beste, . 
only to thoſe Propoſitions which commonly paſs cee Ari 
under the Names of Maxims, and have the n. 
Dignity of Axioms allowed them. And here 


it is plain, that ſeveral other Truths, not allowed to be Axioms, 


partake equally with them in this SehHevidence. This we ſhall 
ſee, if we go over theſe ſeveral forts of Agreement or Diſagree- 


ment of Ideas, which I have above- mentioned, viz. Identity, 


Relation, Co-exiſtence, and real Exiſtence ; which will diſco- 


ver to us, that not only thoſe few Propoſitions, which have had 


the Credit of Maxims, ate ſelf-evident, but a great many, even 
almoſt an infinite Number of other Prepoſitions are ſu c. 

§. 4. For Fin, The immediate Perception Pig iiana, ft 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Identity, oh, af. 
Rain 5 2 . : | | Identity ant 
being founded in the Mind's having diſtinct Ideas, Hie y, allÞ 
this affords us as many Self-evident Propoſitions, Propoſitions 5 1 


as we have diſtinct Idas. Every one that has egualhy ſelf- 


any Knowledge at all, has, as the Foundation of 
it, various and diſtinct Ideas: And it is the firſt 3 
Act of the Mind, (without which, it can never be capable of 


_ Knowledge) to know every one of its Ideas by itſelf, and 


diſtinguiſh it from others. Every one finds in himſelf, that he 
knows the Ideas he has; that he knows alſo, when any one ig 
in his Underſtanding, and what it is; and that when more than 
one are there, he knows them diſtinctly and unconfuſedly ane 
from another. Which always being ſo, (it being impofüble but 
that he ſhould perceive what he perceives) he can never be in 
doubt when any Ida is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that 
[da it is; and that two diſtinct Ideas, when they are in his Mind, 
are there, and are nat one and the fame Idea. So that all ſuch 
Affirmations and Negations, are made, without any Poſſibility 
of Doubt, Uncertainty or Heſitation, and muſt neceſſarily be 


| aflented to, as ſaon as underſtood; that is, as ſoon as we 


have in our Minds, determined Ideas which the Terms in the 
Propoſition ſtand for. And therefore wherever the Mind 


with Attention conſiders any Propoſition, fo as to perceive the 


two Ideas, ſignified by the Terms, and affirmed or denied 
one of the other, to be the ſame ar different, it is preſently 
and infallibly certain of the Truth of ſuch a Propoſition, . and 
this equally,” whether theſe Propoſitions be in Terms ſtanding 
for more general Ideas, or 5 as are leſs ſo, v. g. whether 

5 | 3 : the 


214 Maxims. | 
the general Idea of Being be affirmed of itſelf, as in this Pro- 
poſition, I baiſoever 7s, is; or a more particular Idea be af- 
| firmed of itſelf, as a Man is. a Man, or whatſoever is White, is 
M hite. Or whether the Idea of Being in general be denied of 


not Being, which is the only (if I may ſo call it) Ita different 
from it, as in this other Propoſition, it is impeſſiblè for the ſame 

Thing to be, and not to be; or any Idea of any particular Be- | 
ing be denied of another different from it, as a Man is not a * 
Horſe; Red is not Blue. The Difference of the Ideas, as ſoon | 
as the Terms are underſtood, makes the Truth of the Propoſi- 1 
tion preſently viſible, and that with an equal Certainty and Eaſi- pl 
ſineſs in the lefs, as well as the more general Propoſitions, and all 4 
for the ſame Reaſon, viz, becauſe the Mind perceives in any fi 
Ideas, that it has the ſame Idea to be the ſame with itſelf; and \ 
two different Ideas to be different, and not the ſame; And this it fe 
is equally certain of, whether theſe Ideas be more or leſs general, h 
abſtract, and comprehenſive. ' It is not therefore alone to theſe fe 
two general Propoſitions, Ihaiſoæver is, is; and it is impoſſible ſc 
for the you Thing to be, and nit to be; that this Self-evidence be- C 
longs by any peculiar Right. The Perception of being, or not 1. 
being, belongs no more to theſe vague Ideas, ſignified by the in 
: Terms W/hatſozver and Thing, than it does to any other eas. 1 
Theſe two general Maxims amounting to no more, in ſhort, M 
but this, that the ſame is the ſame, and ſame is not different, are ce 
Truths known in more particular Inſtances, as well as in theſe 2 
general Maxims, and known alſo in particular Inſtances, before 2 
theſe general Maxims are ever n 4 on, and draw all their ev 
Force from the Diſcernment of the Mind employed about par- an 
ticular Ideas. There is nothing more viſible, than that the Mind, co 
without the Help of any Proof or Reflection on either of theſe de 
general Propoſitions, perceives fo clearly, and knows ſo cer- tak 
tainly, that the Idea of White is the Jara of White, and not 4 
the 2 of Blue; and that the Idea of White, when it is in the ] 
Mind, is there, and is not abſent, that the Conſideration of in 
theſe Axioms can add nothing to the Evidence or Certainty of an 
its Knowledge. Juſt ſo it is (as every one may experiment in the 
himſelf) in all the Ideas a Man has in his Mind: He knows OI 
each to be itſelf, and not to be another; and to be in his Mind, has 
and not away, when it is there, with a Certainty that cannot be but 
greater; and therefore the Truth of no general Propoſition ha 
can be known with a greater Certainty, nor add any thing to oth 
this. So that in reſped of Identity, our intuitive De mu 
the 


reaches as far as our Ideas. And we are capable of making as 


% 


many et 3 as at Names for aiſinct 


Ideas, And I appeal to every one's own: Mind, whether this 

Propoſition, a Circle is a Circle, be not as ſelf-evident a Pro 

tion, as that conſiſting of more general Terms, I halſocver is it: 

And again, Whether this Propoſition, Blue is not Red, be not a 

Propoſition that the Mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it 

underſtands the Words, than it does of that Ayjom it is impoſſie 

ble for the ſame thing to be, and not to le; and ſo of all the like. 
F. F. Secondly, As to Cosexiſtence, or ſuch 5 

neceſſary Connection between two Ldeas, that Sh 5” 

in the Subject where one of them is ſuppoſed, Co-exiftence 


there the other muſt neceſſarily be alſo 3 of we have fray © 


ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement as this, the /e/F-cvident © 
Mind has an immediate Perception, bur in very Propoſitions, - 
few of them; and therefore in this Sort we f 
have but very little intuitive Knowledge. Nor are there to be 
found. very many Propoſitions that are ſelf-evident, though 
ſonie there are; vb. g. the Idea of filling a Place equal to the 
Contents of its Superficies, being annexed to our /aea of Body, 
I think it is a ſelf-evident Propoſition, That #9 Bodies ae 
in the ſame Place. | 

F. 5. Thirdy, As to the Relations of Modes, 
Mathematicians bave framed many Axioms _ T1 hinab, is [ 
cerning that one Relation of Equality. s "gfher Male, : 
Equals taken from Equals, the Remainder ab hs TOE N fm 
Equals ; which with the reſt of that Kind, how- 
ever. they are receiyed for Maxims by the Mathematicians, 
and are unqueſtionable Truths; yet, I think that any one who 
conſiders them will not find that they have a clearer ſelf-evi- 


dence than theſe, That One and One are equal to Two; that if you 


take from the five Fingers of one Hand two, and from the pus Fingirs 


4 T the other Hand two, the remaining Numbers will be equal, 


heſe, and a Thoufand other ſuch Propoſitions, may be found 
in Numbers, which, at the very firſt Hearing force the Aſſent, 
and carry with them an equal, if not G mar wr chan. 


thoſe ma hematical Axioms, 


§. 7. Fourthly,' As to real Exiftences figce; that 


has no Connection with any other of our Idar. | p Fs 


but that of ourſelyes, and of a firſt Being, we . concerning n rea 
have in that, concerning the real Eriäsass 15 all 5 Wwe 


ave — i 
other Beings, not ſa much as demonſtrative, — * 


much leſs a ſelf-evident ROE as 5 Weary 3 
enen een e Bf 
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Theſe Axioms §. 8. In the next Place let us conſider, what 
do not much in- Influence theſe received Maxims have upon the 


Auence our other Parts of our Knowledge. . The Rules 
other Know- eſtabliſhed in the Schools, that all Reaſons are ex 
leage. præcognitis & preconceſſis, ſeem to lay the Foun- 


dation of all other Knowledge in theſe Maxims, and to ſuppoſe 
them to be præcognita; whereby, I think, are meant theſe two 
Things : Firſt, That theſe Axioms are thoſe Truths that are 
firſt known to the Mind. And, ſecondly, that upon them the 
other Parts of our Knowledge depend. . 


—— 


$. 9. Fir/t, That they are not the Truth | 


Becauſe they firſt known to the Mind, is evident to Experi- 


T, £ roy 7 ence, as we have ſhewn in another Place, B. I. 
1 bes 2 OPk Ch. II. Who perceives not, that a Child certain- 
5 ly knows that a Stranger is not its Mother: 


that its Sucking-Bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows, 
that it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be? And 
how many Truths are there about Numbers, which it is 
obvious to obſerve, that the Mind is perfectly acquainted 


with, and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on theſe 


general Maxims, to which Mathematicians in their Arguings, 
do ſometimes refer them? Whereof the Reaſon is very plain: 
For that which makes the Mind aſſent to ſuch Propoſitions, 
being nothing elſe but the Perception it has of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of its Ideas, according as it finds them 
affirmed or denied one of another, in Words it underſtands, 
and every Idea being known to be what it is, and every two 
diſtinct. Ideas being known not to be the ſame, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident; Truths muſt be f 
known, which conſiſt of Ideas that are firt in the Mind; and 


the Jdeas firſt in the Mind, it is evident, are thoſe of particu- 


lar Things, from whence, by ſlow Degrees, the Underſtanding 
proceeds to ſome few general ones; which being taken from 
the ordinary and familiar Objects of Senſe, are ſettled in the 
Mind, with general Names to them. Thus particular Ideas 
are fit received and diſtinguiſhed, and ſo Knowledge got 
about them; and next to them the leſs general or ſpecifick, 
which are next to particular: For abſtract Ideas are not fo ob- 
vious or eaſy to Children, or the yet unexerciſed Mind, as par- 
ticular ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown Men, it is only becauſe 
by conſtant and familiar Uſe they are made ſo: For when we 
nicely reflect upon them, we ſhall find, that general Ideas are 


Fictions and Contrivances of the Mind, that carry Difficulty 


with them, and do not ſo eaſily offer themſelves, as we are 
7 | 1 apt 
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apt to imagine. For Example, Does it not require ſome Pains 
and Skill to form the general Idea of a Triangle, (which is yet 
none of the moſt abſtract, comprehenſive, and difficult) for 
it muſt be neither Oblique, nor Rectangle, neither Equila- 
teral, Equicrural, nor Scalenon; but all and none of theſe at 
once. In effect, it is ſomething imperfect, that cannot exiſt; 
an Idea wherein ſome Parts of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent 
1deas are put together. It is true, the Mind, in this imperfe 
State, has need of ſuch Idas, and makes all the Haſte to them 


it can for the Conyeniency of Communication and Enlarge- 
ment of Knowledge; to boch which It is naturally very much 
inclined. But yet one has Reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch Ideas are 
Marks of our Imperfection; at leaſt this is enough to ſhew, 
that the moſt abſtract and general Ideas are not thoſe that the 
Mind is jr and moſt eaſily acquainted with, nor fuch as its 

earlieſt Knowledge is converſant aboutt . 
S. 10. Szondly, From what has been aid, © 
it plainly follows, that theſe magnified Max- BLecauſe on 
;ms are not the Principles and Foundations. of hem the other 
all our other Knowledoe. For if there be a 2 . 228 5 
great many other Truths, which have as much 1 1 te Bets 825 
Self- evidence as they, and a great many that ' 
we know before them, it is impoſſible they e 
duce all other 


ſhould be the Principles from which we de 
Truths. Is it impoſſible to know that ane and zu are equal 
to three, but by Virtue of this, or ſome ſuch Axiom, viz. The 
Whole is equal to all its Parts taken together : Many a one e 
knows, that oze_and t are equal to three, without having 
heard, or thought on that, or any other Axiom, by which it 
might be proved ; and knoys it as certainly as any other Man 
knows, that the hole 1s equal to all its Paris, or any other 
Mixim, and all from the ſame Reaſon of Self. evidence; the 
Equality of thoſe [deas being as. viſible and certain to-him /-1,,/S. 
without that, or any other Axiom, as with it, it needing no 
Proof to make it perceived. Nor after the Knowledge, That 
the Whole is equal to all its Parts, does he know that one and r- 
two are equal to ihres, better or more certainly than he did | 
before. For if there be any Odds in thoſe Idas, the Whale 
and Parts are more obſcure, or at leaſt more difficult to be 
ſettled in the Mind, than thoſe of one, two, and three. And . _ 
indeed, I think, I may afk theſe Men, who will needs have 
all Knowledge beſides thoſe general Principles themſelves, .to | 
depend on general, innate, and- ſelf-evident Principles, what 
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[i 28-7 888 Principle is requiſite to prove, that ang and one are tiba, that 
1 mne, n and two are four, that three times two are ir? Which 
in} 4 Leys being known without any Proof, do evince, that either all 
[Þ » 4 


Knowledge does not depend on certain Præcognita, or general 
Maxims, called Principles, or elſe that theſe are Principles ; 
and if theſe are to be counted Principles, a great Part of Nu- 
meration will be ſo. To which, if we add all the ſelf- evident 
Propoſitions which may be made about all our diſtinct Idaas, 
Principles will be almofl infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which 
Men arrive to the 1 of at different Ages; and a 

great many of theſe innate Principles, they never come to 
know all their Lives. But whether they come in View of 


Wl: Ka the Mind earlier or later, this is true of them, that they are 


— 


| ö Ee. 4ence all known by their native Evidence, are wholly independent, 


. receive no Light, nor are capable of any Proof one from 
another; much leſs the more particular, from the more ge- 
neral; or the more ſimple, from the more compounded; the 
more ſimple, and leſs abſtract, being the moſt familiar, and 


| ue (ty - the eaſier and earlier apprehended. But which ever be the 
1 cleareſt Iaaas, the Evidence and Certainty of all ſuch Pro- 


mer poſitions is in this, That a Man ſees the ſame Idea to be 
2 4 * the ſame Idea, and infallibly perceives two different Ideas 
1 to be different Idas. For when a Man has in his Under- 


ſtanding the Ideas of one and of tuo, the Idea of Yellow, and 
| . the Idea of Blue, he cannot but certainly know, that the Ideas 
fo of one is the Idea of one, and not the Idea of two; and that 


3208 * oth 4 the Idea of Yellow is the Idea of Yellow, and not the Idea of 


te Blue. For a Man cannot confound the Ideas in his Mind, 
| which he has diſtinct: That would be to have them confuſed 
and diſtin at the ſame Time, which is a Contradiction: 

and to have none diſtinct, is to have no uſe of our Facul- 

. ties, to have no Knowledge at all. And therefore what Lala 
—ſioever is affirmed of itſelf, or whatſoever two entire diſtinct 
Huadas are denied one of another, the Mind cannot but aſſent 
to ſuch a Propoſition, as infallibly true, as ſoon as it under- 
ſtands the Ferms, without Heſitation or Need of Proof, or 
regarding thoſe made in more general Terms, and called 

90 FG. 11. What ſhall we then ſay? Are theſe 
nas Uſe theſe Ceneral Maxims of no Uſe? By no Means; 


7 


general Max- though perhaps their Uſe is not that which 
ems have, it is commonly taken to be. But ſince doubt- 


ing in the leaſt of what hath been by 50. 
8 | e 


. e —57 


6 
1 


Men aſcribed to theſe Marimis may be apt to be eryed out 


againſt, as overturning the Foundations of all the Sciences, it 
may be worth while to conſider them, with reſpect to other 
Parts of our Knowledge, and examine more particularly to 
what Purpoſes they ſerve, and to what not. 
I. It is evident from what has been already ſaid, that they are 
of no uſe to prove or confirm. leſs general ſelf-evident Propa- 
ſtiohad. iz nds 11 owe balagrn, als ao at 
2. It is as plain that they are not, nor have been the Foun- 
dations whereon any Science hath been built. There is I know 
a great deal of Talk, propagated from Scholaſtick Men, of 
Sciences and the Maxims on which: they are built: But it has 
been my ill Luck, never to meet with any ſuch Sciences; much 
leſs any one built upon theſe two Maxin, What i, is; and It 
is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. And I would be 
glad to be ſhewn where any ſuch Science erected upon theſe, 
or any other general Ax:oms is to be found; and ſhould be ob- 
liged to any one who would lay before me the Frame and Syſt 
of any Science ſo built on theſe, or any ſuch like 14axims, that 
they could not be ſhewn to ſtand as firm without any Conſide- 
ration of them. I aſk, Whether theſe general e, have 
not the ſame. Uſe in the Study of Divinity, and in Theological 


Queſtions, that they have in the other Sciences? They ſerve 


here too, to ſilence Wranglers, and put an end to diſpute. But 
I think that no body will therefore ſay; that the Chriſtian Reli⸗ 
gion is built upon theſe Maxims, or that the Knowledge we 
have of it, is derived from theſe Principles. It is from Revelation 
we have received it, and without Revelation, theſe Maxim hal 
never been able to help us to it. When we find: out an Jaa, 
by whoſe Intervention we diſcover the Connection of, two o- 


| thers, this is a Revelation from God to us, by the Voice of 


Reaſon. For we then come to know a Truth that we did not 
know before. When God declares any Truth to us, this is a 
Revelation to us by the Voice of his Spirit, and we are advan- 
ced in our Knowledge.: But in neither of theſe do we receive 
our Light or nowledge from Aaxims.. But in the one the 
Things themſelves afford it, and we ſee the Truth in them by 
perceiving their Agreement or Diſagreement. In the.other, 
God himſelf affords it immediately to us; and we ſee the Truth 
of what he ſays in his unerring . page toy dt 1 
3. They are not of uſe to help Men forward in the Advance- 
ment. of Sciences, or new Diſcoveries of yet unknown Truths. 
Mr. Newton, in his never enough. to be admired ws 


7 4 . 
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has demonſtrated ſeveral Propoſitions, which are ſo many new 

Truths, before unknown to the World, and are farther Ad- 

vances in Mathematical Knowledge: But for the diſcovery of 

theſe, it was not the general Maxim, What is, is; or the le 

1s bigger than a Part, or the like, that helped him. Theſe were 

not the Clues, that led him into the Diſcoyery of the Truth 

and own” ons thoſe Propoſitions. Nor was it by them that 

he got the Knowledge of thoſe Demonſtrations; bin by find- 

ing out intermediate Ideas, that ſhewed the Agreement or Diſ- 

agreement of the Ideas, as expreſſed in the Propoſitions he de- 

monſtrated. This is the great Exerciſe and Improvement of 

Human Underſtanding in the enlarging of Knowledge, and 

advancing the Sciences; wherein they are far enough from re- 

Ceiving any Help from the Contemplation of theſe, or the like 
magnified Maxims. Would thoſe who have this traditional 

7 * of theſe Propoſitions, that they think no ſtep can be 
made in Knowledge without the Support of an Ariom, no Stone 

| laid in the Building of the Sciences without a general Maxim, 
but diſtinguiſh between the Method of acquiring Knowledge, 
and of communicating ; between the Method of raifing any 
Science, and that of teaching it to others as far as it is advanc- 
ed; they would ſee that thoſe general Marimt were not the 
Foundations on which the firſt Diſcoverers raiſed their admir- 
able Structures, nor the Keys that unlocked and opened thoſe 
ecrets of Knowledge. Though afterwards, when Schools 
were erected, and Sciences had their Profeſſors to teach what 
others had found out, they often made uſe of Maxims, i. e. laid 
down certain Propoſitions which were Self-evident, or to be 
received for true, which being ſettled in the Minds of their 
Scholars, as unqueſtionable Verities, they on occaſion made 
uſe of, to convince them of Truths in particular Inſtances, that 
were not ſo familiar to their Minds as thoſe general Axioms 
which had before been inculcated to them, and carefully ſettled 
in their Minds. Tho' theſe particular Inftances, when well 
reflected on, are no leſs Self- evident to the Underſtanding, than 
the general Maxim brought to confirm them: And it was in 
thoſe particular Inſtances, that the firſt Diſcoverer found the 
Truth, without the help of the general Maxims : And ſo may 

any one elſe do, who with Attention conſiders them. | 
To come therefore to the Uſe that is made of Maximt. 


2 1. They are of Uſe, as has been obſerved, in the ordinary 
* Methods of teaching Sciences as far as they are advanced: but 
5 of little or none in advancing them farther. e 

5 | | e 2. They 
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cluſion. Whether a need of them to that End, came not in, 
in the Manner following, I crave leave to enquire. The 
Schools having made Diſputation the Touchſtone of Men's Abi- 
lities, and the Criterion of Knowledge, adjuffed Vidtox to him 
that kept the Field, and he that had the laſt Word, was con- 
cluded to have the better of the Argument, if not of the Cauſe, 
But becauſe by this Means there was like to be no Deciſion be- 
tween ſkilful Combatants, whilſt one never failed of a medius 


terminus to prove any Propoſition, and the other could as con- 
ſtantly, without, or with a Diſtinction, deny the Major or Mi. 


nr. To prevent, as much as could be, the running out of 
Diſputes into an endleſs Train of Syllogiſms, certain general 


Propoſitions, moſt of them indeed ſelf-evident, were introduced 


into. the Schools ; which being ſuch as all Men-allowed and 
agreed in, were looked on as general Meaſures of Truth, and 


' ſerved inſtead of Principles (where the Diſputants had not laid 


down any other between them) beyond which there was no go- 
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2. They are of uſe in Diſputes, for the ſilencing of obſti-. 
nate Wranglers, and bringing thoſe Conteſts to ſome Con- 


ing, and which muſt not be receded from by either Side. And 


thus theſe Maxims getting the Name of Prenciples, beyond 
which Men in Diſpute could not retreat, were by. Miſtake 
taken to be the Originals and Sources from whence all Know- 


ledge began, and the Foundations whereon the Sciences were 
built; becauſe when in their Diſputes they came to any of 


theſe, they ſtopped there, and went no further, the Matter 
was determined. But how much this 
already ſhewn. | 3 

This Method of the Schools, which have been thought the 
Fountains of Knowledge, introduced, as I ſuppoſe, the like 
Uſe of theſe Maxims, into a great Part of Converſation out of 
the Schools, to ſtop the Mouths of Cavillers, whom any one is 


excuſed from arguing any longer with, when they deny theſe 


general ſelf-evident Principles received by all reaſonable Men, 
who have once thought of them ; but yet their Uſe herein is 
but to put an End to Wranghag, They in truth, when urged in 
ſuch Caſes, teach nothing : that is already done by the interme- 
diate Ideas made uſe of in the Debate, whoſe Connection ma 

be ſeen without the help of thoſe Maxims, and fo the Truth 


known before the Maxim is produced, and the Argument 
brought to a firſt Principle. Men would give off a wrong Ar- 
gument before it came to that, if in their Diſputes they pro- 
poſed to themſelves the finding and embracing of Truth, and 
not a Conteſt for Victory. And thus Maxims have their Uſe to 
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* put a Stop to their Perverſeneſs, whoſe Ingeguili ſhould have 
' yielded ſooner. But the Method of the Schools having allowed 


and encouraged Men to oppoſe and reſiſt evident Truth, till 
they are baffled, i. e. till they are reduced to contradict them- 
ſelves, or ſome eſtabliſhed Principle; it is no Wonder that they 
ſhould not, in civil Converſation, be aſhamed of that which in 
the Schools'is counted a Virtue and a Glory, viz. obſtinately 
to maintain that Side of the Queſtion they have choſen, : whe- 
ther true or falſe, to the laſt Extremity, even after Conviction. 
A ſtrange way to attain Truth and Knowledge; and that which 
I think the rational Part of Mankind, not corrupted by Edu- 
cation, could ſcarce believe ſhould ever be admitted amongſt 


the Lovers of Truths and Students of Religion or Nature; or 
introduced into the Seminaries of thoſe who are to propagate 


the Truths of Religion or Philoſophy amongſt the Ignorant and 
Unconvinced. How much ſuch a Way of Learning is likely to 
turn young Men's Minds from the ſincere Search and Love of 


Truth; nay, and to make them doubt whether there is a 
ſuch Thing, or at leaſt worth the adheringfo, I ſhall not now 
enquire. This T think, that bating thoſe Places which brought 


the Peripatetick Philoſophy into their Schools, where it con- 
tinued many Ages, without teaching the World any thing but 
the Art of Wrangling ; theſe Maxims were no where thought 
the Foundations on which the Sciences were built, nor the 
great Helps to the Advancement of Knowledge, | 


5 As to theſe general Maxims therefore they are, 
What Uſe as I have ſaid; of great Uſe in Diſputes, w flo 


theſe general hy Mouths of Wranglers; but not of much 


"omg e to the Diſcovery of unknown Truths, or to 
: help the Mind forward in its Search after Know- 


ledge. For whoever began to build his Knowledge on this ge- 


neral Propoſition, Hhat is, is; or it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing 
to be, and not to be; and from either of theſe, as from a Principle 
of Science, deduced a Syſtem of uſeful Knowledge wrong Opi- 
nions often involving Contradictions, one of theſe Maxims, as 
a Touch- ſtone, may /erve well to ſhew whither they leadg But 

et, however fit to lay open the Abſurdity or Miſtake of a 
Man's Reaſoning or Opinion, they are of very little Uſe for en- 


lightning the Underſtanding ; and it will not be found, that 


the Mind receives much Help from them in its progreſs in 
Knowledge; which would be neither leſs, nor leſs. certain, 


were theſe two general Propoſitions never thought on. It is true, 
as I have ſaid they ſometimes ſerve in Argumentation to ſtop a 


Wrangler's 


rtain, 
true, 
ſtop a 


gler's 
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Wrangler's Mouth, by ſhewing the Abſurdity of what he faith, 
and by expoſing him to the Shame of contradifting what all che 
World knows, and he himſelf cannot but on to be true. But 

it is one Thing to ſhew a Man that he is in an Error, and ano- 
ther to put him in Poſſeſſion of Truth; and I would fain know 
what Truths theſe two Propoſitions are able to teach, and by”. 
their Influence make us know, which we did not know before, 
or could not know without them. Let us reaſon from them, as 
well as we can, they are only about identical Predications, and 
Influence ; if any at all, none but ſuch. Each particular Propo- 
ſition concerning Identity or Diverſity, isasclearly and certainly 
known in itſelf, if attended to, as either of theſe general ones; 
only theſe general ones, as ſerving in all Caſes, are therefore 
more inculcated and inſiſted on. As to other leſs general Max- 
ims, many of them are no more than bare verbal Propoſitions, 


and teach us_nothing but the Reſpect and Import of Name 
one fo another. The Whole 15 —— to all its 2 ts e What 


Teal Truth, I beſeech you, does it teach us ? What more-is_ 
contained in that 1 Signification 'of the | 
Word 7otum, or the ole, does of itſelf import? And he 


that knows that the Wor ole Trands for what is made 
up of all its Parts, knows very little leſs, than that the 
Whole is equal to all its Parts. And upon the ſame Ground, 


| 1 think that this Propoſition, 4 Hill is higher than a Valley, 


and ſeveral the like, may alſo paſs for Maxims. But yet 


| Maſters of Mathematicis, when they would, as Teachers of 


what they know, initiate others in that Science, do not with+ 
out Reaſon place this, and ſome other ſuch Maxims, at the 
Entrance of their Sy/tems, that their Scholars, having in the 
Beginning perfectly acquainted their Thoughts with | theſe 
Propoſitions made in ſuch general Terms, may be uſed to 
make ſuch Reflections, and have theſe more general Pro- 
poſitions, as formed Rules and Sayings, ready to apply to all 
particular Caſes. Not that if they be equally weighed, they 
are more clear and evident than the particular Inſtances they 
are brought to confirm: But that being more familiar to 
the Mind, the very, Naming them is enough to ſatisfy the 
Underſtanding. - But this, 1 ſay, is more from our Cuſtom 
of uſing them, and the Eſtabliſhment they have got in our 
Minds, by our often thinking of them, than from the different 
Evidence of the Things. But before Cuſtom has ſettled 
Methods of Thinking and Reaſoning in our Minds, I am 
apt to imagine it is quite otherwiſe ; and that the _ 
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when a part of his Apple is taken away, knows it better in 
that particular Inſtance, than by this general Propoſition, ' The 
Whole is equal to all its Parts; and that if one of theſe have 
need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general has 
more need to be let into his Mind by the particular, than the 
particular by the general. For in Particulars, our Know- ; 
ledge begins, and ſo ſpreads itſelf by Degrees, to Generals; 
though afterwards the Mind takes the 33 f 
and having drawn its Knowledge into as general Propoſitions - 
as it can, makes thoſe familiar to its Thoughts, and ac- ; 
cuſtoms itſelf to have Recourſe to them, as to the Standards , 
of Truth and Falſhood. By which familiar Uſe of them, as || « 
Rules to meaſure the Truth of other Propoſitions, it comes It 
in Time to be thought, that more particular Propoſitions | + 
have their Truth and. Evidence from their Conformity to / 
theſe more general ones, which, in Diſcourſe and Argumen- 77 
tation, are ſo frequently urged, and conſtantly admitted. And jj 
this I think to be the Reaſon why, among ſo many ſelf. o 
evident Propoſitions, the moſt general only have had the 7 
Title of Maxims. | | 5 5 
„ S. 12, One thing farther, I think, it may not g. 
Maxims, if be amiſs to obſerve concerning theſe general {, 
2 0 1 5 18 Maxims, that they are ſo far from improving th 
Uſe of Wer ., or eſtabliſhing our Minds in true Knowledge, ca 
may prove that if our Notions be wrong, looſe, or un- 
Contradic- ſteady, and we reſign up our Thoughts to 
tions. the Sound of Words, rather than fix them 


| on ſettled determined Ideas of Things; I ſay 
theſe general Maxims will ſerve to confirm us in Miſtakes) 
and in ſuch a Way of Uſe of Words which is moſt common, 
will ſerve to prove Contradictions; v. g. He that with Des 
Cartes ſhall frame in his Mind an Idea of what he calls Bo, 
to be nothing but Extenſion, may eaſily demonſtrate, tha 
there is no Vacuum, i. e. no Space void of Body, by this 


Ou! 

Maxim, I hat is, is: For the Idea to which he annexes the mc 
Name Boch, being bare Extenſion, his Knowledge that pal 
Space cannot be without Body is certain: For he knows big up, 
own Idea of Extenſion clearly and diſtinctly, and knows thaſſ of 
it is what it is, and not another Idea, though it be called mif 
by theſe three Names, Extenſion, Body, Space, Which threWY ofte 


Words ſtanding for one and the ſame Idea, may, no doubt 11: 
with the ſame Evidence and Certainty, be affirmed on tim 
of another, as each of itſelf; And it is as certain, that whilllll 4+; 
I uſe them all to ſtand for one and the ſame Idea, this Pre \ 
| L dication 


| 5 
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dication is as true and identical in its Signification, That Space 
is Body, as this Predication is true and identical, that Boh is 
Body, both in Signification and Sound. e 
$. 13. But if another ſhall come, and make to 
himſelf another Idea, different from Des Car- 
tes's of the Thing, which yet, with Des Cartes, 


Maxim. 


Inſtance in 
Vacuum. 


he calls by the fame Name Body, and make 


his Idea, which he expreſſes by the Word Body, to be of a 
Thing that hath both Exten/zon and Solidity together, he will as 
eaſily demonſtrate, that there may be a ee or Space 
without a Body, as Des Cartes demonſtrated the contrary. Be- 


cauſe the Idea to which he gives the Name Space, being barely 
the ſimple one of Extenſion; and the Idea, to which he gives 


the Name Body, being the complex Idea of Extenſiom and Re. 
Aſtibility, or Solidity together in the ſame Subject, theſe two 
Ideas are not exactly one and the ſame, but in the Underſtand- 
ing as diſtinct as the Ideas of One and Two, White and Black, 
or as of. Corporiety and Humanity, if I may uſe thoſe barbarous 
Terms: And therefore the Predication. of them in our Minds, 
orin Words ſtanding for them, is not identical, but the Ne- 
gation of them one of another; v:z. this Propoſition, Exten- 
ſion, or Space is not Body, is as true and evidently certain, as 
this Maxim, It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not ta be, 
can make any Propoſition. e 

§. 14. But yet, though both theſe Propoſiti- 
ons (as you ſee) may be equally demonſtrated, 
dix. that there may be a Jacuim, and that 
there cannot be a Vacuum, by theſe two certain 
Principles, (viz.) What is, is, and the ſame 


They prove not 
the Exiſtence of 
Things with= 


out us. 


Thing cannot be, and be; yet neither of theſe Principles will 


ſerve to prove to us, that any, or what Bodies do exiſt: For 
that we are left to our Senſes, to diſcover to us as far as they 


can. Thoſe univerſal and ſelf-evident Principles, being only 


our conſtant, clear, and diſtin Knowledge of our own Ideas, 
more general or comprehenſive, can aſſure us of nothing that 
paſſes without the Mind, their Certainty is founded only 
upon the Knowledge we have of each Idea by itſelf, and 
of its Diſtinction from others; about which we cannot be 
miſtaken whilſt they are in our Minds, though we may, and 
often are miſtaken, when we retain the Names without the 


[deas, or uſe them confuſedly, ſometimes for one, and ſome- 


times for "another Jaa In which Caſes, the Force of theſe 


Axiems, reaching only to the Sound, and not the Significa- 
Vox. II. e e he ob | tion 
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tion of the Words, ſerves only to lead us into Conſuſion, M 
ſtake, and Error. It is to ſhew Men, that theſe Maxim, * 
however cryed up for the great Guards to Truth, will not ſe © 
cure them from Error in a careleſs looſe Uſe of their Words, 
that I have made this Remark. In all that is here ſuggeſted} © 
concerning the little Uſe for the Improvement of Knowledge 
or dangerous Uſe in undetermined Ideas, I have been fat 
enough from ſaying or intending they ſhould be d afide, as 
ſome have been too forward to charge me. I affirm them to be 
Truths, ſelf-evident "Fruths; and ſo cannot be /aid aſide; As 
far as their Influence will reach, it is in vain to endeavour, nor 
would I attempt to abridge it. But 2 without any Injury to 
Truth, or Knowledge, I may have Reaſon to think their Uſe 
is not anſwerable to the great Streſs which ſeems to be laid on 
them, and I may warn Men not to make an ill Uſe of them for 
the confirming themſelves in Errors. | 
| §. 15. But let them be of what Uſe they 
Their Applica» will in verbal Propoſitions, they cannot diſco- 
tion dangerous ver or prove to us the leaſt Knowledge of the 
about complex Nature of Subſtances, as they are found anc 
Ideas. exiſt without us, any farther than grounded o 
_ xperience. And though the Conſequence. of 
theſe two Propoſitions, called Principles, be very clear, an 
their Uſe not dangerous or hurtful, in the Probation of ſuc 
Things, wherein there is no need at all of them for Proof, but 
ſuch as are clear by themſelves without them, viz. where 
our Ideas are determined, and known by the Names that 
ſtand for them: Yet-when theſe Principles, viz. I hat is, is 
and, It is impeſfible for the ſame Thing to be, and not 10 be 
are made uſe of in the Probation of Propoſitions, wherein arc 
Words ſtanding for complex Ideas, v. g. Man, Horſe, Goll 
Virtue; there they are of infinite Danger, and moſt com 
monly make Men receive and retain Falſhood for manife 


.es 


= © 
Jon 


* __ 


Truth, and Uncertainty for Demonſtration : upon which fol 45 
lows Error, Obſtinacy, and all the Miſchiefs that can happeſl 
from wrong Reaſoning. The Reaſon whereof is not, that theſ F 


Principles are leſs true, or of leſs Force in proving Propoſition p 
made of Terms ſtanding for complex Ideas, than where th 
Propoſitions are about ſimple Ideas. But ' becauſe Men mig. 
ſtake generally, thinking that where the ſame Terms ar 
_ preſerved, the Propoſitions are about the ſame Things, thoug 
the Ideas they ſtand for, are in Truth different, "Therefor 
theſe Maxims are made uſe of to fupport thoſe, which i 
Sound and Appearance are contradictory Propoſitions ; 80 

| | cle 
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clear in the Demonftrations above-mentioned about a Ya- 


cuum. So that whilſt Men take Words for Things, as uſually 
they do, theſe Maxims may, and do commonly, ſerve to prove 
ny Propofitions : As ſhall yet be farther made ma- 
nifeſt. . e . 
$. 16. For Inſtance : Let Man be that con- 
cerning which you would by theſe firſt Princi- Trfance is 
ples demonſtrate any Thing, and we ſhall ſee, Man. 


that ſo far as Demonſtration is by theſe Princi- 


ciples, it is only verbal, and gives us no certain univerſal true 
Propoſition or Knowledge of any Being exiſting without us. 
Firſt, a Child having framed the Ida of a Man, it is pro- 
bable, that his Idea is juſt like that Picture which the Painter 
makes of the viſible Appearances joined together; and ſuch 
a Complication of Ideas together in his Underſtanding, makes 
up the ſingle complex Idea which he calls 14an, whereof \ 
White or F leſh-Colour in England. being one, the Child can 
demonſtrate to you, that a Negro is not a Man, becauſe White 
Colour was one of the conſtant ſimple Ideas of the complex 
Idea he calls Man: And therefore he can demonſtrate by the 
Principle, It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, 
that a Negro is not a Man; the Foundation of his Certainty 
being not that univerſal Propoſition, which, perhaps, he 
never heard nor thought of, but the clear diſtinct Perception 
he hath of his own ſimple Ideas of Black and White, which 
he cannot be perſuaded to take, nor. can eyer miſtake one for 
another, whether he knows that Maxim or no: And to this 
Child, or any one who hath ſuch an Idea which he calls Man, 
can you never demonſtrate that a Man hath a Soul,” becauſe 
his Idea of Man includes no ſuch Notion or Idea in it. And 
therefore to him, the Principle of hat is, is, proves not 
this Matter? but it depends upon Collection and Obſerva- 


an. | 2 | 

F. 17. Secondly, Another that hath gone' farther in framing - 
and collecting the Idea he calls Man, and to the outward Shape 
adds Laughter and rational . may demonſtrate, that 
Infants and Changelings are no Men, by this Maxim, It #s 
umpoſſible for the ſame” Ping to be, aud not to be : And I have 


that they are Hen. | 


tion, by which he is to make his complex Idea called | 


licourſed with very rational Men, who have actually denied 
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FS. 18. Thirdly, Perhaps another makes up the complex Idea 
which he calls Man, only out of the Ideas of Body in ge- 
neral, and the Powers of Language and Reaſon, and leaves 

out the Shape wholly : This Man 1s able to demonſtrate, that 


a Man may have no Hands, but be Duadrupes, neither of thoſe 
being included in his Idea of Man; and in whatever Body ar 


Shape he found Speech and Reaſon joined, that was a Man Be- 


cauſe having a clear Knowledge of ſuch a complex Lala, it is 
certain that //hat is, is. | ” 

| $. 19. So that, if rightly conſidered, T think 

Little uſe of we may ſay, that where our Ideas are deter- 

theſe Maxims mined in our Minds, and have annexed to 


an 4 roofs them by us known and ſteady Names under 
Mg oe e rt thoſe ſettled Determinations, there 7s little Need, 
aid fine? or no Uſe at all of theſe Maxims, to prove the 
"4 Ml Agreement or Diſagreement of any of them. He 


that cannot diſcern the Truth or Falſhood of ſuch 


Propoſitions, without the Help of theſe, and the like Maxims, 


will not be helped by theſe Maxims to do it: Since he can- 
not be ſuppoſed to know the Truth, of theſe Maxims them- 
ſelves without Proof, if he cannot know the Truth of others 
witout Proof, which are as ſelf-evident as theſe. Upon 
this Ground it is, that intuitive Knowledge neither re- 
quires nor admits any Proof, one Part of it more than another, 
He that will ſuppoſe it does, takes away the Foundation of all 
Knowledge and Certainty: And he that needs any Proof ta 
make him certain, and give his Aſſent to this Bro les, 
that Two are equal to Two, will alſo have Need of a Proof to 
make him admit, that Hat is, is. He that needs a Proba- 
tion to convince him, that Two are not Three, that White is 
not. Blach, that a Triangle is not a Circle, &c. or any two deter- 
mined diſtinct Ideas are not one and the ſame, will need alſo 
a Demonſtration to convince him, that it is impoſlible fer the 
fame Thing to be, and not to be. | 
1 §. 20. And as theſe Maxims are of /ittle Uſe 
Their uſe where we have determined Ideas, ſo they are, 
dangerous as I have ſhewed, of dangerous Uſe where our 


where our Ideas are not determined; and where we uſe | 


Ideas are con- Words that are not annexed to determined 
fuſed. Ideas, but ſuch as are of a looſe and wandering 

| Signification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, and 
ſometimes for another Idea: from which follows Miſtake and 


Pro» 


Error, which theſe Maxims (brought as Proofs to eftabliſh | 


- 
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Propoſitions wha the Terms ſtand for undetermined Ideas) 
do a eir Authority confirm and rivit. 


't 


benennen, A 


P 
Of Trifling Propoſitions. 


Hether the Maxims treated of in the 
foregoing Chapter, be of that Uſe Sam- Propoſe 

x to real Knowledge as is 9 tions bring no 
ſuppoſed, I leave to be conſidered. This, I Increaſe to our 
think, may confidently be affirmed, that there  Anowleage. 
are univerſal Propoſitions, which tho? they be A 
certainly true, yet they add no Light to our Underſtandings, 
Brie no 22 to our . are, 

2. Firſt, All purely identical Propoſitions. ; 
Theſe obviouſly, 9 at. firſt bluſh, NY ar to +l 
contain no Inſtruction in them: For when we rioxs. 
affirm the ſaid Term of itſelf, whether it be | 
barely verbal, or whether it contains any clear and real 1. 
it ſhews us nothing but what we muſt certainly know before, 
whether ſuch a Propoſition be either made by, or propoſed to 
us. Indeed, that moſt general one, Mt 7s, is; may ſerve 
ee to ſhew a Man the N he is guilty of, when 

Circumlocution, or equivocal Terms, he would in particu- 
15 ir Linse, deny Me fame Thing of irelf; becauſe no Body 
will ſo openly bid Defiance to common Senſe, as to affirm _ 
viſible and direct Contradictions in plain Words: Or if he 
does, a Man is excuſed if he breaks off any farther Diſcourſe 
with him. But yet, I think, I may ſay, that neither that re- 
ceived Maxim, nor any other identical eee teaches us 
any thing: And tho' in ſuch kind of Propoſitions, this great 
and magnified Maxim, boaſted to be the Foundation of De- 
monſtration, may be, and is often made uſe of to confirm 
them, yet all it proves amounts to no more than this, That 
the ſame Word may with great Certainty be affirmed of itſelf, 
without any doubt of the Truth of any ſuch Propoſition; and 
let me add alſo, without any real Knowledge. 

§. 3. For at this Rate, any very ignorant Perſon who can 
but make a Propoſition, and knows what he means when he 
ys, Ay, or No, may make a Million of Propoſitions, of whoſe” 
3 Truths 


8. .* 
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Truths he may be-infallibly certain, and yet not know one 
Thing in the World thereby; v. g. what is a Soul, is a Soul; 


ec. Theſe all being equivalent to this Propoſition, viz. What 
35, is, i. e. what hath Exiflence, hath Exiſtence ; or, Who hath a 
Soul, hath a Soul. What is this more than triding with Words:? 
It is but like a Monkey ſhifting his Oyſter from one Hand to 
the other; and had he had but Words, might, no Doubt, 
have ſaid, Oyſter in right Hand is Subject, and Oyſter in left 
Hand is Predicate * and ſo might have made a ſelf-evident 


this, not have been one Whit the witer, or more knowing: 
And that Way of handling the Matter, would much at one 
have. ſatisfied the Monkey's Hunger, or a Man's Underſtand- 
ing.; and they two would have improved in Knowledge and 
Bulk together. ie e 
I know there are ſome who, becauſe identical Propefitions are 
ſelf-evident, ſhew a great Concern for them, and think they 
do. great Service to Philoſophy by crying them up, as if .in 
them was contained all Knowledge, and the Underſtanding 
were led into all Truth by them only. I grant, as forwardly as 
any one, that they are all true and ſelf-evident. I grant farther, 
that the Foundation of all our Knowledge lies in the Faculty 
we have of perceiving the ſame Idea to be the ſame, and of 
_ diſcerning it from thoſe that are different, as J have ſhewn in 
the foregoing Chapter. But how that vindicates the making 
uſe of identical Propoſations, for the Improvement. of Know- 
ledge, from the Imputation of Trifling, I do not ſee. Let any 


one repeat, as often as he pleaſes, that the Vill rs the Mill, or 


lay what Streſs on it he thinks fit; of what Uſe is this; and an 
0 infinite the like Propoſitions, for the enlarging our Knowledge! 


+ Has will permit him in ſuch Propoſitions as theſe; A Lato is a 


ledge of Morality ? Thoſe who know not, nor perhaps ever 
7 2 will know, what is Right, and what is L tung, nor the Meaſures 


of them, cañ with as much Aſſürance make and infallibly 
know the Truth of theſe and all ſuch Propoſitions, as he that 
is beſt inſtructed in Morality can do. But what Advance do 
ſuch Propoſitions give in the Knowledge of any Thing neceſſary 


He 


or uſeful for their Conduct? 


or a Soul is a Scul, a Spirit is a Spirit; a Fetchis is a Fetchie, © 


Profoſition of Oyſter, i. e. Oyſter is Qyſier; and: yetqwith all 


Let a Man abound as much as the Plenty of Words which he 


„ Law, and Obligation is Obligation ; Right is Right, and Wrong is 
} S FFrong ; will theſe and the like ever help him to an Acquaint- 
ance with Ethicks ? Or inſtruct him or others, in tie Know- 
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le would be thought to do little leſs than trifle, who for 
the enlightning the Underſtanding in any part of Knowledge, 
ſhould be buſy. with identical Propoſitions, and inſiſt on ſuch 
Maxims as theſe; Sub/tance is Subſtance, and Body is Body; a 
Vacuum is a Vacuum, and a Vortex is a Vortex; a Centaur is a 
Centaur, and a Chim#ra is a Chimera, &c. For theſe, and all 
ſuch, are equally true, equally certain, and equally felf-evi- 
dent. But yet they cannot but be counted trifling, when 
made uſe of as- Principles of Inſtruction, and Streſs laid on 
them, as Helps to Knowledge; fince they teach nothing but 
what every one, who is capable of Diſcourſe, knows without 
being told, viz. That the ſame Term is the fame Term, and 
the ſame Idea the ſame Ida. And upon this Account it was 
that I formerly did, and do ſtill think, the offering and in- 
culcating ſuch Fps in order to give the Underſtanding 
any new Light or Inlet into the Knowledge of Things, no bet- 
ter than trifling. | | 1 | Ba. 
Inſtruction lies in ſomething very different, and he that 
would enlarge his own, or another's Mind, to Truths he does 
not yet know, muſt find out intermediate Ideas, and then lay 
them in ſuch Order one by another, that the Underſtanding 
may fee the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe in Queſtion, 
Propoſitions that do this, are inſtructive : But they are fa- 
from ſuch as affirm the ſame Term of itſelf ; which is no way 
to advance ones ſelf or others. in any fort of Knowledge. It no 
more helps to that, than it would help any one in his learning 
to read, to have ſuch Propoſitions as theſe inculcated to him, 
an A is an A, and a'B is a B; which a Man may know as 
well as any School-Maſter, and yet never be able to read a 
Word as long as he lives. Nor do theſe, or any ſuch identical 
Propofitions, help him one jot forwards in the Skill of Read- 
ing, let him make what uſe of them he can. OR. . 
If thoſe who blame my calling them trifling Propoſitions, WO.0< 
had but read, and been at the Pains to underſtand what T had 
above writ in very plain Engliſi, they could not but have ſeen 
that by 7aentical Propoſitions, [ *mean only ſuch wherein the Z 
ſame Term, importing the ſame Jaca, is affirmed of itfelf ; * | 
Which T take to be the proper Signification of identical Prope- 
/atons 3 and concerning all ſuch, I think J may continue alely N 
to ſay, That to propoſe them as inſtructive, is no better than | 
trifling. For no one who has the Uſe of Reaſon, can miſs them, 
where it is neceſſary they ſhould be taken Notice of; nor doubt 
of their Truth, when he does take Notice of them. 806 
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But if Men will call Prepoſitions identical, wherein the ſame 
Term is not affirmed of itſelf, whether they ſpeak more properly 
than I, others may judge: This is certain, all that they ſay of 
Propoſitions, That are not identical, in my Senſe, concerns not 
me, nor what J have ſaid ; all that I have ſaid relating to thoſe 
Propoſitions, wherein the ſame Term is affirmed of itſelf. And 
I would fain ſee an Inſtance, wherein any ſuch can be made uſe 
of, to the Advantage and Improvement of any one's Know- 
ledge. Inſtances of other kinds, whatever uſe may be made of 


them, concern not me, as not being ſuch as I call identical. 


, Wie a $. 4. Secondly, another ſort of Trifling Propo- 
: ſitions is, when a part of the complex Idea is predi- 
flex Idea i: dated of the Name of the whole; a part of the 
predicated of Definition of the Word defined. Such are all 
the whole. Propoſitions wherein the Genus it predicated of 
the Species, or more comprehenſive of leſs comprehenſive 
Terms: For what Information, what Knowledge carries this 
Propoſition in it, viz. Lead is a Metal, to a Man who knows the 
complex Idea the Name Lead ſtands for? All the ſimple Ideas 


that go to the complex one ſignified by the Term etal, being 
nothing but what he before comprehended, and ſignified by 
the Name Lead. Indeed, to a Man that knows the Significa- 
tion of the Word Metal, and not of the Word Lead, it is a 


ſhorter way to explain the Signification of the Word Lead, by 
ſaying it is a Metal, which at once expreſſes ſeveral of its ſim- 
ple Ideas, than to enumerate them one by one, telling him it 
is a Body very heavy, fuſible, and malleable, 
A part of the §. 5. A like trifling it is, 2a predicate any other 
Definition ofibe Part of the Definition of the Term . or 
Term defined, to affirm any one of the ſimple Ideas of a 
es complex one, of the Name of the whole com- 
plex Idea; as All Gold is fuſible. For Fuſibility being one of 
the ſimple Ideas that goes to the making up the complex one 
the Sound Gold ſtand for, what can it be but playing with 
Sounds, to affirm that of the Name Gold, which is compre- 
hended in its received Signification ; it would be thought lit- 
tle better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely, as a Truth of Mo- 
ment, that Gold ig yellow ; and I ſee not how it is any jot 
more material to ſay, it is fuſible, unleſs that Quality be 
left out of the complex Idea, of which the Sound Gold is 
the Mark in ordinary Speech. What Inſtruction can it carry 
with it, to tell one that which he hath been told already, or 
e is ſuppoſed to know before? For I am ſuppoſed to know 


the Signification of the Word another uſes to me, or elſe he is 
F / ⁵·̃́q So Ca nn +6. >” wes 1 ; to 


f 
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to tell me. And if I know that the Name Gala ſtands for this 


complex Idea of Body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, malleable, it will not 


much inſtruct me to put it ſolemnly afterwards in a Propoſi- 


tion, and gravely ſays All Gold is fuſible. Such Propoſitions can 
only ſerve to ſhew the Diſngenuiry of one, who will go from 
the Definition of his own Terms, by reminding him ſome- 
times of it; but carry no Knowledge with them, but of the 
e 10 Words, Howerer Ne Shag . 

6. Every Man is an Animal, or living Body, 2 
is > kewl Propoſition as can be —_ — 8 
more conducing to the Knowledge of Things, 
than to ſay, 
Animal, both 
and make me know but this, That Body, Senſe, and Motion, or 
Power of Senſation and Moving, are Three of thoſe /deas that 
I always comprehend and fignify by the Word Man; and 
where they are not to be found together, the Name Man be- 
longs not to that Thing: And fo of the other, that Body, Senſe, 
and a certain way of going, with d certain kind of Voice, are ſome 
of thoſe /dzas which I always comprehend, and ſignify by the 
Word Palfry.; and when they are not to be found together, 
the Name Palfry belongs not to that Thing. It is juſt the 
ſame, and to the ſame Purpoſe, when any Term ſtanding 
for any one or more of the ſimple Ideas, that all together. 
make up that complex Idea which is called a dan, is af- 
firmed of the Term Man; v. g. ſuppoſe a Roman ſignified 
by the Word Homo, all theſe diſtinct Ideas united in one 
Subject, Corporietas, Senſibilitas, Potentia ſe movendi, Ratio- 
nalitas, Rifubilitas, he might, no doubt, with great Certainty, 
univerſally affirm one, more, or all of. theſe together of 
the Word Heme, but did no more than ſay, that the Word 


Homo, in his Country, comprehended in its Signification all 


theſe Ideas. Much like a Romance-Knight, who by the Word 


Palfry ſignified theſe Ideas; Body of a certain Figure, Four- 


logged, with Senſe, Motion, Ambling, Neighing, White, uſed 


2 bave # Woman on bis Rack might with the, ſame Certainty 
univerſally affirm alſo any or all of theſe of the Word Paifry: 


But did thereby teach no more,. but that the Word Palfry 
in his, or Romance Language, ſtood for all theſe, and was 
not to. be applied to any thing, where any of theſe was want 


ing. But he that ſhall tell me, that in whatever Thing Senſe, 


Motion, Reaſon, and Laughter, were united; that Thing 


had actually a Notion of God, or would be caft into a 


Neep by Opium, made indeed an inſtructive Propoſition ; 5 
e | ET "On 


and Palfry. 


A Palfry is an ambling Horſe, or a neighing ambling 
eing only about the Signification of Words, 
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cauſe neither having the Notion of God, nor being caſt int» 
Sleep by Opium, being contained in the Idea ſignified by the 
Word Man, we are by ſuch Propofitions taught ſomething 


more than barely what the Word Man ſtands for: And 


therefore the Knowledge contained in it, is more than 
W 8 e eee 
For this be is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Perms he 
teaches but the uſes in it, or elſe he talks like a Parrot, only 
Sigmification of making a Noiſe by, Imitation, and framing 
8 Certain Sounds which he has learnt of others; 
bdut not as a rational Creature, uſing them for 
Signs of Ideas which he has in his Mind. The Hearer al- 
ſo is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Terms as the Speaker uſes 
them, or elſe he talks Jargon, and makes an unintelligible 
Noiſe. And therefore he trifles with Words, who makes 
fuch a Propofition, which when it is made, contains no 
more than one of the Terms does, and which a Man was 
ſuppoſed to know before, v. g. 4 Triangle hath three Sides, 
or Saffron is yellow., And this is no farther tolerable, than 
where a Man goes to explain his Terms, to one who is ſup- 
poſed, or declares himſelf not to underſtand him: And then 
- teaches only the Signification of that Mord, and the Uſe of that 
r %%% WS : 455 eee ee 
5 1 FSF. 8. We can know then the Truth of two 
But no real © Sorts of Propoſitions, with perfect Certainiy; 
Knowledge. the one is, of thoſe trifling Propoſitions, which 
1 have a Certainty in them, but it is only a 
verbal Certainty, but not inftruftive. And, Secondly, we can 
know the Truth, and ſo may be certain in Propoſitions, which 
affirm ſomething of another, which is a neceſſary Conſe- 
quence of its preciſe complex Idea, but not contained in it. 
As that the external Angle of all Triangles, is bigger than eithey 
of the oppoſite internal Angles ; which Relation of the outward 
Angle, to either of the oppoſite internal Aus, Ing no 
part of the complex Idea ſignified by the Name Triangle; 
This is a real Truth, and conveys with it inſtructive rea! 
Knowledge. | _ gu. ſe . SA add 
2 . 9. We have little or no Knowledge of 
E 5 MW: Gowi there be of ſimple > 
tions CONCern- 3 . | 
_ exiſting together in Subſtances, but by ow 


ing Subſtances | etne i | 
= often '* Senſes, we cannot make any univerſal certain 
trifing., Propoſitions concerning them, any farther 


than 


FS. 7. Before a Man makes any Propoſition, 


tions, 
tbereb 


> of 
. 


7 our 
ertain 
irther 

than 


how much ſoever - conſtant Obſervation and Analogy may 
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than our nominal Effences lead us; which being to a very 
few and inconſiderable Truths, in reſpect of thoſe which de- 
pend on their real Conftitutions, the general Propoſitions that 
are made abou? Tub/lances, if they are certain, are for the muff 
part but trifling ; and if they are inſtructive, are uncertain, 
and ſuch* as we can have no Knowledge of their real Truth, 


aſſiſt our Judgments in gueſſing. Hence it comes to pals, 
that one may often meet with very clear and coherent DiF> 
courſes, that amount yet to nothing. For it is plain, that 
Names of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as others, as far as the 
have relative Significations affixed to them, may with great 
Truth be joined negatively and affirmatively in Propoſitions, 
as their relative DeEnitions make them fit to be ſo joined; 
and Propoſitions, conſiſting of ſuch Terms, may, with the 
ſame Clèarneſs, be deduced one from another, as thoſe that 
convey the moſt real Truths; and alt this, without any Know- 
ledge of the Nature or Reality of Things exiſting without us. 
By this Method, one may make Demonſtrations and un- 
doubted Propoſitions in Words, and yet thereby advance not 
one Jot in the Knowledge of the Truth of Things; v. g. he 
that having learned theſe following Words with their ordinarx 
mutual relative  Acceptations annexed to them, v. g. SU 
flance, Man, Animal, Form, Soul, Vegetative, Senſitive, Rational, 
may make ſeveral undoubted Propoſitions about the Soul, 
without knowing at all what the Soul really is; and of this 
Sort, a Man may find an infinite Number of Propoſitions, 
Reaſonings, and Concluſions, in Books of * Metaphyſicks; 
School-Divinity, and ſome Sort of natural Philoſophy; and 
after all, know as little of God, Spirits, or Bodies, as he did 2» 
bee HE Oe DOTS LN EE. 5 
. 10. He that hath Liberty to define 1. . 
determine the Signiffcation of his Names of Aud why, 
dubſtances, (as certainly every one does in Ef. . 
fect, who makes them ſtand for his on Tdeas) and makes 
their Significations at a Venture, taking them from his on 
or other Men's Fancies, and not from an Examination or En- 
quiry into the Nature of Things themſelves, may with little 
Trouble demonſtrate them one of another, according to thoſe 
ſeveral Reſpects, and mutual Relations he has given them one 
to another ; wherein, however Things agree, or diſagree, in 
their own, Nature, he needs mind nothing but his o- Ʒo Nos 
tions, with the Names he hath beſtowed upon them! But 
thereby no more increaſes his own Knowledge, than he does 
oF Z | i : | 
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his Riches, who, taking a Bag of Counters, calls one in a cer-= 

| tain Place, a Pound; another in another Place, a Shilling; and 

a third in a third Place, a Penny; and ſo proceeding, may 

8 reckon right, and caſt up a great Sum, accord- 
0 


ing to his 


he pl 
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unters ſo placed, and ſtanding for more or leſs, as 
eaſes, without being one jot the richer, or without even 


knowing how much a Pound, Shilling, or Penny is, but only 
that one is contained in the other Twenty Times, and con- 


tains the other Twelve; which a Man may alſo do in the Sig- 


nification of Words, by making them in reſpe& of one ano- 
ther more or leſs, or equally comprehenſive. 


SE Nen Wards uſed in Diſcourſes, eſpecially argumentative 


pariouſly, is a __y, 52. 
trifling with plained of, which is the worſt ſort of Trifiing, 


them. 


§. 11. Though yet concerning moſt Words 
and controverſial, there is this more to be com- 


and which ſets us yet farther from the Certain- 
of Knowledge we hope to attain by them, 


or find in them, viz. that moſt Writers are ſo far from inſtruc- 


ting 


them 
plain 


us in the Nature and Knowledge of Things, that they 


uſe their Wards looſely and uncertainly, and do not, by uſing 


conſtantly and ſteadily in the ſame Significations, make 
and clear Deductions of Words one from another, and 


make their Diſcourſes coherent and clear, (how little ſoever 
it were inſtructive) which were not difficult to do, did they 
not find it convenient to ſhelter their Ignorance or Obſtinacy, 
under the Obſcurity and Perplexedneſs of their Terms: "To 
which, perhaps, Inadvertency and ill Cuſtom do in many Men 


much contribute. 
Marks of Wer- 


§. 12. To conclude, Barely verbal Propoſitions 


bal Propoſitions, may be known by theſe following Marks -. 


Firſt, 


cation 


fras. 


| :r/t, All Propoſitions, wherein two abſtract 
Predi- Terms are affirmed one of another, are barely 
ix ab- about the Signification of Sounds, For ſince no 
abſtract Idea can be the ſame with any other but 
itſelf, when its abſtract Name is affirmed of 


any other Term, it can ſignify no more but this, that it may, 


or oug 
fignify the ſame Idea. Thus ſhould one ſay, that Parf- 


mony 


Action is or is not Temperance ; however ſpecious theſe and the 
like Propoſitions may at firſt Sight ſeem, yet when we come to 
preſs them, and examine nicely what they contain, we ſhall 
find, that it all amounts to nothing, but the Significattom df 


= 


ht to be called by that Name; or that theſe two Names 


is Frugality, that Gratitude is Fuftice ; that this or that 


Terms. 
5 y. 13. 


F. 1, 
only 
our * 
being 
Abfti 
but \ 
ledge 
May 1 
or Þ 
Exilte 
gation. 
ral, 2 


i 
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er- g. 13. Secondly, All Propoſitions, wherein a Part „ „ 
ind of the complex Idea, which any Term ſtands ge 1. 
nay for, is predicated of that Term, are only verbal fonition predi- 
rd- v. g. to ſay, that Gold is a Metal, or heavy. And cated of any 
as WM thus all Propoſitions, wherein more comprehen- Term. 
ven WW five Words, called Genera, are affirmed of ſubor- | * 
nly dinate, or leſs comprehenſive, called Species or Individuals, are 
on- i barely verbal. 7 75 „ 
Wben by theſe two Rules we have examined the Propoſi- 
no- tions that make up the Diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with, 
both in and out of Books, we ſhall, perhaps, find that a great 
ords WW er Part of them than is uſually ſuſpected, are purely about the 
tive Signification of Words, and contain nothing in them but the 
m- Uſe and Application of theſe Signs. bp 
ing. This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible Rule, that 
ain - wherever the diſtinct Idea any Word ſtands for, is not known 
em, WW and conſidered, and ſomething not contained in the Ida, is 
ruc- not affirmed, or denied of it, there our Thoughts ſtick whol- 
they W ly in Sounds, and are able to attain no real Truth or Falſhood. 
ſing This, perhaps, if well heeded, might fave us a great deal of 
| uſeleſs Amuſement and Diſpute ; and very much ſhorten our 
and Trouble and Wandering in the Search of real and true Know- 
ever ¶ edge. 1 1 550000 


they f | : | ; rn 70 
FCC NEN HE HONEN RENENTZEINE MEIN Ne Nl ene vr: 


Men | 

: CHAP; 1X 
ations 6 45 
> , Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 
arely I F. 1. LIItherto we have only conſidered the „ 
de no H Eſſences of Thi 0 which being 2. 
r but ¶ only abſtra as, and thereby removed in 


Hons concern 
ed of ¶ our Thoughts from particular Exiſtence, (that not Exiſtence. 


may i being the proper Operation of the Mind, in 
ames FF Abſtraftion, to confider an Idea under no other Exiſtence, 
Parſi- ¶ but what it has in the Underſtanding) gives us no Know- 
that ledge of real Exiſtence at all. Where, by the Way, we 


d the ¶ may take Notice, that uni ver ſal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth 
me 1 or Falſhood we can have certain Knowledge, concern not 
7 14 


Exiſtence ; and farther, that all particular Afrirmations or Ne- 

gations, that would not be certain, if they were made gene- 

ral, are only concerning £&xi/tence; they declaring only the 
. ; —— 


: acci- 
; ve al By 5 3 PER ( | 


— 
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accidental Union or Separation of Ideas in Things exiſting, 
which in their abſtract Natures have no known neceſſary 2 
i | Union or Repugnancy.. - ns . 
1 F. 2. But leaving the, Nature of Propoſition; 
A three-fold and different Ways of Predication, to be con. 
Knowledge of ſidered more at large in another Place, let 
| Exiſtence. proceed now to enquire concerning ous Know. 


Our Know- it fo plainly and fo certainly, that it neither MW Mi 

edge of our needs, nor is capable of any Proof. For no- {elf 

own Exifience thing can be more evident to us, than our own cep 

fs intuitive. Exiſtence. I think, I reaſon, I feel Pleaſure ani M as! 

Pain : Can any of theſe be more evident to me, Ml plai 

than my own Exiſtence ? If I doubt of all other Things, that WM tifu 

very Doubt makes me perceive my own Exiſtence, and will no: ſo f. 

ufer me to doubt of that. For if I know I feel Pain, it cer: 

is evident IJ have as certain Perception of my own Exiſtence, MW vio 

as of the Exiſtence of the Pain I feel: Or if I know I deut, N (if 

. T have as certain Perception of the Exiſtence of the Thing qui; 
1 ä doubting, as of that Thought which I call Doubt. Experience to 2 
13; then convinces us, that we have an intuitive Knowledge of our Knc 
own Exiſtence; and an internal infallible Perception that we are. this, 
In every Act of Senſation, Reaſoning, or Thinking, we are of c 
conſcious to ourſelves of our own Being; and, in this Matter, pabl 
come not ſhort of the higheſt Degree of Certainty,  } how 
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5 * „ 3 


5 


45 e e ee  -. 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiftence of a GOD. : 


1. T Hough GO D has given us no in- 
5 + 7 2 Ideas of himſelf ; though he 
has ſtamped no original Characters on our 
Minds, wherein we may read his Being; yet 
having furniſhed us with _ thoſe Faculties our 
Minds are endowed with, he hath not left him- 
ſelf without Witneſs; ſince we have Senſe, Per- 


Me are capa- 
ble of knowing 
certainly that 
there is a 


GOD. 


» 


ception, and Reaſon, and cannot want a clear Proof of him, 


as long as we carry ourſelves about us. Nor can we juſtly com- 
plain of our Ignorance in this great Point, fince he has ſo plen- 
tifully provided us with the Means to diſcover, and know him, 
ſo far as is neceſſary to the End of our Being, and the great con- 
cernment of our Happineſs. But though this be the moſt ob- 


vious Truth that Reaſon diſcovers, and though its Evidence be 


(if I miſtake not) equal to mathematical Certainty, yet it re- 
quires Thought and Attention, and the Mind mult apply itſelf 
to a regular Deduction of it from ſome part of our intuitive 
Knowledge, or elſe we ſhall be as uncertain and ignorant'gf 
this, as of other Propoſitions, which are in themſelves capable 
of clear Demonſtration. To ſhew 1 5 wy are ca- 
pable of knowing, i. e. being certain that there is a D, and 
how we JT CORE” by this Certanty, I think we need go no 
farther than ourſelves, and that undoubted Knowledge we have 


of our own Exiſtence. 


F. 2. Ithink it is beyond Queſtion, that Man 
has 4 clear Perception of his own Being; he Man knows 
knows certainly, that he exiſts, and that he is Tt be bine 
ſomething. He that can doubt, whether he be : 
any thing or no, I ſpeak not to, no more than 3 
I would argue with pure Nothing, or endeayour to convince 
Non-entity, that it were ſomething. If any one pretends to be 
ſo ſceptical, as to deny his own Exiſtence, (for really to doubt 


of it, is manifeſtly impoſſible) let him for me enjoy his be- 


loved Happineſs of being Nothing, until Hunger, or ſome 
other Pain convince him of the contrary, This then, I think, 
e ee eee, 


* 


= 
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I may take for a Truth, which every one's certain Knowledge 5 


ES aſſures him of beyond the Liberty of doubting, viz. that he h fel 
| oy £ 0/0 ſomething that actually exiſts. ' „ Co 
1 2 e §. 3. In the next Place, Man knows by an Kn 

| 1 255 2 pL , 1 intuitive Certainty, * that bare Nething can m Th 
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real Being, it is an evident Demon ſfratiön, that from Eterny 
there h Eternity, 


* _ "there has been ſomething; ſince what was not from 


. ——— 7.4. Next, it is evident, that what had it: 


» 5 7 ng . 7 h 
fo that nothing . x Lea Zee, than it can be equal 


cannot produce 19,500 Tight Angles. a Man knows not that 1 


Non-entity, or the Abſence of all Being, can- il 


a Being, there- | ZELN; | 
fore Rat biog not be e to two right Angles, it is impoſ-· ug 
eternal. ſible he ſhould know any Demonſtration in Eu- ho. 


| cid, If therefore we know there is ſome real&0 


Being, and that Non-entity cannot produce any ha 


had a Beginning; and what had a Beginning, muſt be pro- 
duced by ſomething elſe. 


fog Ro Being and Beginning from another, muſt alfo be 
wig, ane have all that which is in, and belongs to its Be- WI 


Efron another too.” All the Powers it has, 
muiſTbe owing to, and received from the Taine 
Source. This eternal Source then of all Being, muſt alſo be"! 


The Source and Original of all Power: and ſo this eternal. Bein 
Fi. 5. Again, A Man finds in himſelf Per. Fr 
_OW ception and Knowledge, We have then got oneſF*rta! 
TI Step, farther ; and we are certain now, that 
there is not only ſome Being, but ſome know- 
ing intelligent Being in the World. | : 
There was a Time then, when there was no knowing Be- 
ing, and when Knowledge began to be; or elſe, there ha . 
been alſo a knowing Being from Eternity, If it be ſaid, thereſſo tha 
was a Time when no Being had any Knowledge, when that 
eternal Being was void of all Underſtanding : I reply, that 
then it was impoſſible there ſhould 2 have been any „Ver 
ledge. It being as impoſſible that Things wholl — 0 
ee 0 opera Vlindly, ant witkow iP. er- 
ception, ſhould produce a knowing Being, as it is impoflible, 


that a Triangle Thould make itſelf, Three Angles bigger thanſÞore 
Two right ones. For it is as repugnant to the Idea of ſenſe-þonfir 
leſs Matter, that it ſhould put into itſelf Senſe, Perception ay 1: 
and Knowledge, as it is repugnant to the Idea of a Triangle enci 
that it ſhould put into itſelf greater Angles than two right one, eint 
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F. 6. Thus from the Conſideration of our- 
Ge and what we infallibly find. in our-own 
Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the 
Knowledge of this certain and evident Truth,  _ 
That there is an eternal, mo/? powerful, and moſt knowing Being; 
which whether any one will pleaſe to call God, it matters nor. 
The Thing is evident, and. from this Idea duly conſidered, 
ill eafily be deduced all thoſe other Attributes, which we 
0 ught to aſcribeto this eternal Being. If nevertheleſs any. one 
ſhould be found ſo ſenſeleſly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe Man alone 
knowing and wiſe, but yet the Product of mere Ignorance and 
hance; and that all the reſt of the Univerſe acted only by 
that blind Hap Hazard: I ſhall leave with him that very ra- 
ional and emphatical Rebuke of Tully, L. 2. de Leg. to be 
onſidered at his Leiſure, What can be more fillily arrogant 
and miſbecoming, than for a Man to think that. he has a 
Mind and Underſtanding in him, but yet in all the Univerſe 
beſides, there is no ſuch Thing? Or that thoſe Things, 
which with the utmoſt ſtretch of his Reaſon, he can ſcarce 
comprehend, ſhould be moved and managed without any 
Reaſon at all ?* Quid eff enim verius, quam neminem eſſe opportere 
am ftulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & rationem putet meſſes in 
lo mundoque non putet Aut ea que vis ſumma ingenii ratione 
mprebendat, nulla ratione movert putet ? | : 


And therefore 
' Ged. 1 


From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we have a more 
ertain, Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God, than of any 
hing our Senſes have not immediately diſcovered to us. Nay, 
preſume I may ſay, that we more certainly know that there 
a God than that there is any thing elſe without us. When 
ſay we know, I mean there 15 ſuch a þ nowledze within our 
cach, which we cannot miſs, if we will but apply our Minds 
o that, as we do to ſeveral other Enquiries, __ | 

$. 7. How far the Idea 75 a ug 92775 Be- 

g, . which, a Man may frame in his Mind, 
oes, or does not prove the Exi/fence of 4 
ad, I will not here examine. For in the dif- 
rent Make of Mens Tempers, and Application 
f their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail 

ore on one, and. fome on another, for the 


| Our Idea of | 
a mop perfect 
7 not the 
ſole Proof of 4 


onfirmation of the ſame Truth. But yet I think, this I 
ay ſay, That it is an ill Way gf fables this T ruth, and 
lencing Atheiſts, to lay the whole Streſs of ſo important a 
foint as this, upon that ſole Foundation: And take ſome 

YL I N- Re 


perfect Negation and Abſence of all Beings, ſhould ever pro- 


clude that ſomething has exiited from Eternity, let us next ſec 
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Men's having that Idea of God in their Minds, (for it is evi- 
dent, ſome Men have none, and ſome worſe than none, and 
the moſt very different) for the only Proof of a Deity; and 
out of an Over-fondnefs of that darling Invention, cafhier, or 
at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid 
us to hearken to thoſe Proofs, as being weak or fallacious, 
which our own Exiftence, and the ſenſible Parts of the Univerſe, 
offer ſo clearly and cogently to our Thoughts, that T' deem 
it impoſſible for a conſidering Man to withitand them: For I 
judge it as certain and clear a Truth as can any where be de- 
livered, That the imvifible Things of God are clearly feen from 
the Creation of the Warld, being underftaod by the Things that are 
made, even his eternal Power and God-head, Though our Be- 
ing furniſhes us, as I have ſhewn, with an evident, and incon- 
teſtable Proof of a Deity,” and I believe no body can avoid 
the Cogency of it, who will but as carefully attend to it, as 
to any other Demonſtration of ſo many Parts; yet this be- 
ing ſo fundamental a Truth, and of that Conſequence, that al 
Religion and genuine Morality depend thereon, I doubt not 
but f ſhall be forgiven by my Reader, if I go over ſome 
Parts of this Argument again, and cularge a little more upon 


them. | | 
„„ §. 8. There is n 
Something that Semething muſt e from Eternity, I never 
from Eternity. yet heard of any onf ſo unreaſonable, or that 
; could ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt'a Contradiction, as 2 
Time wherein there was perfectly nqthing: This being of all 
Abſurdities the greateſt, to imagine that pure Nothing, the 


Truth more evident, than 


, 


duce any real Exiſtence. 


It being then unavoidable for all ra ional Creatures to con 


what Kind of Thing that muſt be. V 
. F. 9. 'T here are but two Sorts of Beings i 
| Tivo Sorts of the World, that Man Fnows or conceives: 

Beings, Cogita - Fir/t, Such as are purely material, without 

tive and luco- Senſe, Perception or Th ught, as the Clipping 
grianve. of our Beards, or the Paxings of our Nails. 

£ Secondly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving Be 

ings, ſuch as we find ourſelves to he; Which, if you pleaſe 

we will hereafter call Cagitative and Inca ftative Beings Which 

to our preſent Purpoſe, if for nothing eſſe, are perhaps bette 
Terms, than material and immateri al.... 

\ F. 10 
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10. If then there 8 bg ſomething eter- 
„let us ſee what ſort of Being it muſt. be. Fe de, 
mh to that it. is very obvik us to Reaſon, cannot 


that it muſt neceſſarily, be. a | cogttative Beings. Freb ce 4 2 | 


or it is as impoſſible. to copiceive that ever alive. 
bare incogitative Matter ſhbuld produce a 
thinking intelligent Being, ag that nothing ſhauld of itſelf 
produce Matter. Let us f 
uy 7 Hay or. ſmall, We mall | nd Sy in itſelf, able. to. produce 
or Example, Let us. ares the Matter of the 
yl K ebe . we meet with, eternal, coſt ely united, and the 
Parts firmly, at. Ro togethe 5517 chere was no other Being in 
the World, m t. not eter ally remain ſo, a dead, inactive. 


Lump? Is, i it. r ele to conbeive it car add Motion to itſelf, 


being purel Matter, or produce any Thing? Matter then, 


b: . own Strength, canrigt * in pl ſo much as 


jon: The Motion it has muſt alſo be from Eterni „ or 
ele de e and added Matter, by. ſome other Being 
more powerfu Matter; Matter, as 5 9 having 
not Power to e n in. Teſt, ut let us ſuppoſe 
RET eternal too; yet Matter, Tar Matter 75 Hs 
tion whatever hanges it 1 light produce. of 1 re and Bulk, 
could never raduce © 2t. Knowledge will. I be as far; be- 

1 1 che er of. Motion, and Matten to produce, s Mat- 
I SET, Fower. o Nethin or ,Nan-entity. to produce. 


And I appeal to, every. one wu T e worth haete- 
not a GETS NS Mattek produced by Nothing, as Thovebt 


19. the produced. by, pure iter, When before there us go 
ing as Thoyght, or an intelligent, Being ue . 
vid Ae into a8 minute arts as you will, {wh lich ye, are 


to i agine, a Sort of 8 rtualizing, or making a thinking 


t 
Maid of it) vary the Figur and Moxion of it as much as you | 
pate + Glo, Cube Conse, 


riſm, linder, Sc. wh ſe 1205 A, En is os 822 
WO: are but 190000 h 2 Line 1g of an Inch, an 


P: of a Phileſophical Faot, 4 Phy 
art of a. G (ah will operate ie os 1 of 4 Fe 


1 therwiſe upon other Bodjes wh 1 Dient in the Lati- £ 


oportionable Bulk, than , Degrets, by each 

807 of an Inch or Foot. Di 24 ae. f 45 Degr of 7 ime or 

meter; and you may as rati. | of a Minute, I have affedied- 

nally expect to produce Senſf, ) made uſe of this Meaſure here, 

Thought, and Knowledge, and the Parts of it, under a deci» 
putting together, in a certain mal Dre on, with Names to 

igure and Motion, groſs Pat- c 

* Ria | _ tleles, 


fe any Parcel of Matter eter- 
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| ticleg of Matter, as by thoſe 


77 them ; becauſe I think it would be that are the very minuteſt, 


of general Convenience, that this that do any where exiſt. They 

ſhould be the common Meaſure in knodk, impel, and reſiſt one 

' the Commonwealth of another juſt as the greater do, 
Fe and that is all they can do. $0 

|  _ _ thatzf we will ſuppoſe nothing 

firſt, or eternal; Matter can never begin to be: If we ſup- 

poſe bare Matter, without Motion, Eternal; Motion can never 

begin to be: If we ſuppoſe only Matter and Motion firſt, or 
eternal ; Thought can never begin t 

to conceive, that Matter, either with or without Motion, 


e Body that we know or 
ter were the eternal firſt 
one eternal infinite cogi- 
er of eternal finite cogi- 
other, of limited Force, 
never produce that Or- 
to be found in Nature, 
eternal Being, muſt ne- 
r is firſt of all Things, 
ly have, at leaft, all de 
3 Nor can it ever give to 


as one material Being, or one ſin 
can conceive. And therefore, if 4 
cogitative Being, there would not b 
tative Being, but an infinite Num 
tative Beings, independent one of a 
and diſtinct Thoughts, which coul 
der, Harmony and Beauty, which 1 
Since therefore whatſoever is the fi 
ceſſarily be cogitative ; and whatſoe\ 
mult neceſſarily contain it, and actu 
Perfections that can ever after exi 


another any perfection that ,i not, either actualſy in it- 
"Tel, or at leaſt in a higher Degree: neceſſarily follows, that 


the firſt eternal Being cannot be Matter, _ e 
| S8. 11. therefore it be evident, that Some- 
Therefore thing neceſſarily muſt exiſt from Eternity, it is 
there bas been alſo as evident, that that ſomething muſt ne- 

an elornal cebſſarily be a cogitatiye Being: For it is as im 
Miſlem. ** Ss pt, = ropes 
8 poſſible, that incogitative Matter ſhould pro 
duce. 2- cogitative Being, as that nothing, or the Negation 0 
all Being, ſhould produce a poltive Being 0 Matter. © 
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ole N 12. Though this Diſcove of the neceſſary Exiſtence of an 
0 eternal Mind, does ſufficiently lead us into the Knowledge of 
600; ſince it will hence follow, that all other knowing Be- 


ings that have a Beginning, muſt depend on him, and have 


ung the 


So he gives them; and therefore if ek thoſe, he made alſo 
uP- I whereby his Omniſcience, Power, and Providence will be eſtabli 


ever ed, and all his other Attributes neceſſarily follow ; Yet, to | 
le clear up this a little farther, we will ſee what Doubts can — 
: raiſed againſt it. S | | 

105 FS. 13. Fir, Perhaps it will be faid, that : | 

= though it be as clear as Demonſtratiqn can make ygether na- 

15 it, that there muſt be an eternal Being, and terial or 0. 


add that Being muſt alſo be knowing; yet it does 


not follow, but that thinking Being may alſo be material. Let 


latter it be ſo; it equally ſtill follows, that there is a GOD: For 


ie if there be an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipotent Being, it is 
ming certain, that there is a GOD, whether you imagine that Be- 
7 ing to be material or no. But heiein, I ſuppoſe, lies the 
R- Danger and Deceit of that Suppoſſtion: There being no 


Way to avoid the Demonſtration, that there is an eternal 
knowing Being, Men, devoted to Matter, would willingly 
have it granted, that this knowing Being is material; and then 
ettin Tide -out of their Minds, or 

monſtration whereby an eternal knowi 
neceſfarily to exiſt, would argue all to he 


er, and ſo deny 


E l 2 B : g p 
- tore ſo far from eſtabliſhing, that they [deſtroy their own Hy- 
we theſis. For if there can be, in their Opinion, eternal Mat- 
- that, without any eternal cogitative Bſing, they manifeſtly ſe- 
Fei arate Matter and Thinking, and ſupp die no neceſſary on- 8 
eme Pection of the one with the other, andſ ſo eſtabliſh the Neceſ- 
it is of an eternal Spirit, but not of ter, ſince it has been 
: e roved already, that an eternal cogitative Being is unavoidably 
i im I be granted. Now, if thinking Matten may be ſepa- 
d. pro ited, the eternal Exiſtence of Matter will nat follow from the 
tion off"! Exiſtence of a cogitative Being, and they ſuppoſe it tq 
E %%% 
X 3 „ 


no other Ways of Knowledge, or Extent of Power, than what 


eſs excellent Pieces of this Uniferſe, all inanimate 27 


e Diſcourſe, the De- 
Being was proved 


G0 D, that is, an eternal cogitative Being; whereby they 
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Net Material, 3 oo 6. 3 : 2 
Fel, becauſe themſelves or others, that this tna! thinking 


fem of incogi- 2 | a 
[ured front Being, nor all Matter, as Matter, i. e. every 


cannot be cogi- Particle of Matter, can be it, it only remains, 


ee 
oo * 1 


Ny e, Bling re . e n 
of Matter is Firſt, I would aſk them, whether a 
nat cogitative. gine that all, Matter, Per Particle of 


And yet, if they will not allow Matter as Matter, that is, 
every Particle of Matter to be as well cygitative 'as extended, 
they will have as hard a Taſk to make out to their own 
Reaſons a cogrtative Being out of incogitative Particles, . as 
an extended Being out of unextended. Parts, if I may fo 


Secondly, One next aſk, whether it be only one Atom that does 


Purticle alone. ſo ? This has as many Abſhriities as the other; 


of Matter,can- for then this Atom of Matten muſt be alone 
not be cagita- eternal or not. If this a one be eternal, then 
i ue. tis alone, by its powerful Thought or Will, 


ſtill be Creatio 


allow it to be by ſome other, Way, which is" above our Con- 
$4 | | ; Oz TME-$1.0 


ception, it mu 


* 


5 as t 
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out any of the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon, to me. any 


one above 2 6. 3 Se: RS. 
Ti ar. F. 16. Thirdly, If then neither one pecu- 
a (hd liar Atom alone can be thid eternal thinking 


tative, that it is ſome certain Syſtem of Matter duly 


* 


atter. 
. 4 We a, * oF þ . ; N f 1 1 
ſince then there would be as many eternal thinking Beings, 
as there are Particles of Matter, and P an Infinity. of Gods. 


ing which I imagine, is: that: Notion which Men are apteſt to 
i have of GOD, who would have him a material Being, as 
na- moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, by the ordinary Conceit they 
ter, I have of themſelves, and other Men, which they take to be 
ay, material thinking Beings. But this Imagination; however more 
125, natural, is no leis abſurd than the other: For to ſuppoſe the 
>ds. eternal thinking Being to be nothing elſe but a Compoſition of 
t is, Particles of Matter, each whereof is ineogitative, is to àſeribe 
led, I all the Wiſdom and Knowledge of that eternal Being only to 
»wn the Juxta- poſition of Parts; than which nothing can be more 
as abſurd. . For unthinking Particles ſof Matter, however put to- 
7 ſo IU gether, can have nothing thereby ſadded to them, but a new 
0 Relation of Poſition, which it is impoſſible ſhould give Thought 
k, 1 and Knowledge to them. py es OI => 
does §. 17. But farther, this corpore Syſtem e:! 
her ; cher has all its Parts at Reſt, or it ſis a certain Whether in 
lone Motion of the Parts wherein its Thinking con- Motion, or at 
then fits. If it be perfectly at Reſt, if is but: one Fel. 

Vill, Lump, and ſo can have no Privileges above 

eon e ht; [5 [ETA VVT 
| If it be the Motion of'its Parts n which its Thinking de- 
pends, all the Thoughts there muſt be unavoidably/acciden+ 
tal and limited, ſince. all the Particles that by Motion cauſe 
Thought, being each of them in itſplf without any Thought, 
cannot regulate its .own Motions, nuch leſs be regulated by 
the Thought of the whole, ſince that Thought is not the 
Cauſe of Motion, - (fur then it muſtſbe anteeedent to it, and 
ſo without it) but the Conſequence ſof it, whereby Freedom, 


ing, will be quite taken away: Sq that ſuch a Thinking Be- 


to reſolve all into the accidental unguided Motion of blind 
Matter, or into Thought depending on unguided Motions: of 
blind Matter, is the ſame Thing z not to mention the Nar- 
rowneſs of ſuch Thoughts and Khowledge that muſt depend 
on the Motion of ſuch Parts. Buy there needs no Enumera- 

on of any more Abſurdities and{ Impoſſibilities in this Hy- 
pecu- © potheſis, (however full of them it be) than that before men- 


inkingW toned; ſince let this Thinking Syſtem be all, or, a part 
every of the Matter of the Univerſe, ii is impoſſible that any one 
mains, I Particle ſhould: either know its dn, or the Motion of any _ 
r dulyſ other Particle, or the whole know the Motion of every Par- 
„ ; N 5 ticular; 
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ay put together, that is this rhinhing eternal Being, This is that 


Power, Choice, and all rational apd wiſe Thinking or Act- 
ing will be no better nor wiſer, | than pure blind Matter, ſince 
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ticular ; and ſo regulate its ow Thoughts or Motions, or j 
indeed have any Thought refultipg from ſuch Motion. ff 
5 §. 18. Others would have Matter to be ſ 
Matter not to- eternal, notwithſte ding that they allow an p 
eternal with eternal, cogitativg, immaterial Bring, This 8 
an eternal tho' it take not aſvay the Being of a G OD, tt 
Mind. yet ſince it deniesſone and the Firſt great Piece m 
| of his Workmanſhſp, the Creation, let us con- 

ſider it a little, Matter muſt pe allowed eternal: Why, th 
Becauſe you cannot conceive hqw it can be made out of fil 
Nothing; why do you not alſo fhink yourſelf eternal? You ſo 
will anſwer perhaps, becauſe abþut Twenty or Forty Years ca 
ſince, you began to be. But if I aſk you what that Ne is, E. 
which began then to be; you cap ſcarce tell me. The Mat- co 
ter whereof you are eee not then to be, foy if it pe 
did, then it is not eternal; it began to be put together 5 
in ſuch a Faſhion and Frame af makes up your Body; but MW us 
ret that Frame of Particles is} not you, it makes not that ha 
thinking Thing you are; (for | have now to do with one, are 
iti who allows an eternal, immfterial, thinking Being, but of 
|} would have unthinking Matter eternal too :) therefore when the 
1 | did that thinking Thing begin ſto be? If it did never begin MW in 
[j to be, then have you always been a thinking Thing from Po 
| Eternity; the Abſurdity wherebf I need not confute, till I W wri 
1 meet With one who is 4 void pf Underſtanding, as to own and 
| it. If therefore you can alloy a thinking Thing to be made | of r 
out of nothing, (as all T hings that are not eternal muſt be) ¶ reſt 
1 why alſo can you not allow it poſſible for a material Being W whi 
to be made out of Nothing, by an equal Power, but that ibl 

|; you have the Experience of thg one in View, and not of the b 
7 | other? Though, when well fonſidered, Creation of a Spirit anin 
ih will be found to require no Je Power, than the Creation of ¶ tary 
* i Matter. Nay, poſſibly, if we would emancipate ourſelves W Det 
. from vulgar Notions, and raiſe our Thoughts as far as they leſs, 
i would reach, to a cloſer Contemplation of Things, we might | give 
be able to aim at ſome dim| and ſeeming Conception how Ii by 
Matter might at firſt be made and begin to exiſt by the Pow- MW Tho 
; er of that eternal firſt Being; but to give Beginning and W owe 
Being to a Spirit, would be found a more inconceiveable ¶ tary 
Effect of Omnipotent Powef. But this being what would © time. 
pony lead us too far from the Notions on which the Phi- narrc 
oſophy now in the World is þuilt, it would not be pardonable impo 
as Gramm f 

, itſelf 
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jtfelf would authorize, if the ca 


— — ̃ b . neee 
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mon ſettled Opinion oppo- 
ſes it; eſpecially in this Place where the received Doctrine 
ſerves well enough to our preſent Purpoſe, and leaves this 
paſt Doubt, that the Creatiolf or Beginning of any one 


SUBSTANCE out ef Nothing, being once admitted, 
the Creation of all other, butj the CREATOR himſelf, 
*. with the ſame Eaſe, be ſuppoſed. Ts Of! F 


not impoſſible to admit of 


19. But you will ſay, Is 
thing, ſince we cannot poſ- 


the making any Thing out of 
ſibly conceive it? I anſwer, Nq; 1. Becauſe it is not rea- 
ſonable to deny the Power of An infinite Being, becauſe we 
cannot comprehend its Operatiqns. We do not deny other 
Effects upon this Ground, becauſe we cannot poſſibly 
conceive the Manner of their] Production. We cannot 


| e mae how any thing but Ichpulſe of Body can move 


ody; and yet that is not a Reaſon ſufficient to make 
us deny it poſſible, againſt tht conſtant Experience we 
have of it in ourſelves, in all oug voluntary Motions, which 
are produced in us only. by the free Action or Thought 
of our own Minds; and are not, nor can be the Effects of 
the Impulſe or Determination of the Motion of blind Matter, 
in or upon. our Bodies; for then. it could not be in our 
Power or Choice to alter it. Fox Example: My right Hand 
writes, whilſt my left Hand is ſtill ; what cauſes Reſt in one, 
and Motion in the other? Nothing but my Will, a Thought 
of my Mind ; my Thought 'only changing, ny right Hand 
reſts, and the left Hand. moves. This is Matter of Fact, 


which cannot be denied: Explhin this, and make it intelli- 


ible, and then the next Step will be to underſtand Creation: 
F or the giving a new Determination to the Motion of the 
animal Spirits, (which ſome make uſe of to explain volun- 
tary Motion) clears not the Difficulty one jot; to alter the 
Determination of Motion, being in this Cafe no eaſier nor 
leſs, than to give Motion itſelf ;| ſince the new Determination 
given to the Animal Spirits, [muſt be either immediately 
by Thought, or by ſome other Body put in their way by 
Thought, which was not in thqir Way before, and ſo muſt 
owe its Motion to Thought; eſther of Which leaves volun- 
tary Motion as unintelligible as fit was before. In the mean 
time, it is an over-valuing oufſelves, to reduce all to the 
narrow Meaſure of our Capacitiqs; and to conclude all Things 
impoſſible to be done, whoſe Manner of e our 

N i : N Ib „ . | 1 om 


9 


1 
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Comprehenſion, This is to make our Comprehenſion infi- 
nite, or GOD finite, when what he can do, is limited: to 
what we. can conceive of it. If you do not underſtand the 
Operations of your own finite Mind, that thinking Thing 


within you, do not deem it ſtrange, that you cannot compre- 


hend the Operations of that eternal infinite Mind, who made 
and governs all Things, and whom the Heaven of Heavens 
cannot contain. e n 


„ O16 Ao Wh Suing. 
f Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of other Things. : 


YR 5. tf T HE Knowledge of our own Being 
25 yg 1 we haye by Intuition. The Exif” 
ee GOD, Reaſon clearly makes known 


to us, as has been ſhewn. 


The Knowledge of the Exiſtence of any other Thing, we 


C can have only by Senſation : For there being no neceſſary Con- 
E nection of D Ex1/fence, with any Idea a Man hath in his Me- 
mory, nor of any other Exiſtence, but that of GOD, with 
he Exilence of any particular Man; no particular Man can 


{ know the Exiſtence of any other Being, but only when by actual 


operating. upon him, it makes itſelf perceived by him. For 
the having the Idea of any thing in our Mind, no more proves 
the Exiſtence of that Thing, than the Picture of a Man evi- 
dences his being in the World, or the Viſions of a Dream 
| Make thereby a true Hiſtory, 5 

. §. 2. It is therefore the actual receiving of 


| ( 0 A Jdeas from without, that gives us Notice of the 


/ 


Whiteneſs of Exiſtence of other Things, and make us know, 
this Paper. that Tomething doth exiſt at that time with- 
cout us, which cauſes. that Idea in us, though 

perhaps we neither know nor conſider how it does it: For it 
takes not from the Certainty of our Senſes, and the Ideas 
we receive by them, that we know not the Manner wherein 
Ge are produced; v. g. "wi write this, I have, by 
he Paper affecting my Eyes, that Idea produced in my Mind, 
which, whatever Object cauſes, I call White; by * I 
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not /o certain 


tions yet may be 


a Demonſira- 0 
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| Senſes. 


Senſation, and 


flint Percep- 


| Knowledge of NE 


produced in us by exterior Cauſes affecting 
our Senſes; becauſe thoſe that want the Organs 
of any Senſe, never can have the Ideas be- 

ing to that Senſe produced in their Minds. 


Firſt, ' becauſe 
rue cannot have 
them but by the 
Inlet of the 


fore we cannot but be aſſured, that they come 
in by the Organs of that Senſe, and no other Way. The Or- 
gans themſelves, it is plain, do not produce them ; for then 
the Eyes of a Man in the Dark would produce Colours, and 


his Noſe ſmell Roſes in the Winter : But we ſee no body gets 
the Reliſh of a Pine Apple, till he goes to the Indies where it 


is, and taſtes it. 8 5 

| §. 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes I find, that 
cannot avoid the having thoſe _ 
in my Mind : For though when my Eyes are 
ſhut, or Windows faſt, I can at Pleaſure re- 
call to my Mind the Ideas of Light, or the 
Sun, which former Senſations had lodged in 


2, Becauſe an 


1 ve actual 


another fromMe- 
mory are very di- 


tions. 5 


my Eyes at Noon towards the Sun, I cannot avoid the Ideas 
which the Light or Sun then produces in me. So that there 
is a manifeſt Difference between the Ideas laid up in my Me- 
mory, (over which, if they were there only, I ſhould have 


conſtantly the ſame Power to diſpoſe of them, and lay them 


* 


1 cannot avoid having. And therefore it muſt needs be ſome 
exterior Cauſe, and the briſk acting of ſome Objects without 
me, whoſe Efficacy I cannot reſiſt, that produces thoſe Ideas 
Beſides, there is nobody 


by at Pleaſure) and thoſe which force themſelves upon me, and 


in my Mind, whether J will or no. | 
who doth not perceive the Difference in himſelf, between con- 
templating the Sun, as he hath the 7a of it in his Memory, 
and actually looking upon it: Of which two, his Perception 
is ſo diſtinct, that few of his Ideas are more diſtinguiſhable one 


from another: And therefore he hath certain Knowledge, 


that they are not both Memory, or the Actions of his Mind, 


and Fancies only within him; but that actual Seeing hath a 


Cauſe without. 


9. 6• 


F. 4. Hirst, It is plain, thoſe Perceptions are 


This is too evident to be doubted; and there- 


m — ; fo I can at Pleaſure lay by that 
Idea, and take into my View that of the Smell 
of a Roſe, or Taſte of Sugar. But if I turn 
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«bes Thirdy, Add to this, chat many of thoſe 
Ideas are produced in us with Pain, which 34 Pha,” 
af e we remember without the leaft f= jure. or Pain 

Thus the Pain of Heat or Cold, when "aubich accom- 
the re 1% of it is revived in our Minds, gives panics actual 
us no Diſturbance; which, ' when felt, was | Senſation, de- 
repeated; which is occaſioned by the Di the Foturnii 
o_ the external Object cauſes in 20 Bodies, ode ts _, 
when applied to it. And we remember the 2 ok 
Pain of Hunger, Thirſt, or the Head. ach, with- jects. | 
out any Pain at all; which would either ee 
ver difturb us, or elſe co aſtantly do it, as often 
as we thought of it, where there nothing more but. lie 


very troubleſome, and i is again, when 1 51 Companies © not 


4a 
* 
FY 2 


floating in our Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fan- 


cies, without the real Exiſtence of Thiny 5 affecting us 9 
Abroad. The ſame may be ſaid of Pleafure, accompa 

ſeveral actual Senſations: And cough athematical Bente 
ſtration depends not u on Senſe, * ths examining ee - 
Diagrams glves great C redit to the vitae of our Sight, and 
ſeems to give it a Certainty e to that of Demonſtra- 
tion itſelf. For it would ſtrange, that a Man ſhould 
allow it for an undeniable T Truth, that two Angles of a Fi- 


Furs which he meaſures by f 75 and Angles a Diagram, 


ould be bigger one than the other ; and = doubt of the 
Exiſtence of thoſe Lines and Angles, which,” SS on, 
he makes uſe of to meaſure that by. * „ 
§. 7. Fourthly, Our Sep! es, in many Cite, F 
bear witneſs to the of each other's Re. 1 0 
port, , Concerning t = nce or TStiſible . 8en/c5 aft one 
Things without. us. He er ſees 4 Hire, another's Tefti- 
if he doubt whether it be _ thing more 4 Be Ge 1 the Bk- 
1 fi Lit too; e * _ daes 
y puttur and In it. ich certai 
could never be put into ſuch exquiſite Pai 3 3 
a bare Jaa or Phantom, unleſs that the Pain e 4 Fancy too: 
Which: yer he cannot, When the Burn i is well, by ile te 


Idea of it, bring upon himſelf 


Thus J fee, whilft I write this, I 2 change the Appear? . 


ance of the Paper, and by deſigning th tell before- 
hand what new Idea it ſhalt exhibit hs very next NE 
barely by drawing my Pen over it; which will neither 
pear, TE me * as tri ae as 1 will) if 1 Hart d 
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yet ceaſe to be, whenever I ſhall fancy it, but continue to moi 
affect my Senſes conſtantly and regularly, according to the gre: 
; Figures I made them. o which, if we will add, that the or 1 


Sight of thoſe ſhall, from another, Man, draw ſuch Sounds no 
as I before-hand deſign they Tha And for, there will be Aſſi 


little Reaſon left to doubt that theſe Words I write do really to c 


exiſt without me, when they cauſe along Series of regular whi 
Sounds to affect my Ears, which could not be the Effect of men 
my Imagination, nor could my Memory retain them in that F. 


Order. i So | 
8 5 0 §. 8. But yet, if after all this, any one will be Idea, 


o ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his Senſes, and to af- doth 
This Certain firm, that all we ſee and hear, feel, and taſte, out 
ECC Jaring Ove whole Being, 35 bye then 
n n, the Series and deluding Appearances of a long MW five. 


Hon needs. Dream, wheteof there is no Reality, and tiere. whit 
+ fore will queſtion the Exiſtence 01 all Things, Teſt 

er our Knojedge bf any, thing 5 T ruft dere him to fs Taber 
* conſider, that if all be a ream, then he doth but dream gethe 
that he makes the ( jeſtion ; and ſo it is not much Mat- at fa 
ter, that a waking Man ſhould anſwer him. But yet, if parti 
he” pleaſes, he may dream that I make him this Anſwer, ther. 
That the Certainty of Things exiſting in Rerum Natura, wont 
when we have the Te/timony of our Senſes for it, is not and; 
only as great as our Frame can attain to, but as out Condi- exiſts 
tion needs, For our Faculties f ſuited not to the full iſtenc 


Extent of Being, nor to a perfect, clear, comprehenſwe i ſand 
Knowledge of T ings, 5 from all Doubt and Scruple, but my 8. 
to the Preſervation. of us, in whom they are, and accom- the 
modated to the Uſe of Life; they ſerve to our Purpoſe tain t| 
' well enough, if they will but give us certain Notice of thoſe i ſes, a. 
Things, which are convenient or inconvenient to us. For and n 
he that ſees a Candle burning, and hath experimented the I nev« 


Force of its Flame, by putting his Finger in it, will little Millie 
Wrong tugaharotes A as Whirl this, 
\ does him Harm, and puts him to great Pain: Which | Knoy 


Aſſurance 


Exiſtence of other Things. 2855 ih 
Aſſurance enough when no Man requires greater 80 1 
4 | 


to govern his Actions by, than what is as certain as His 
Actions themſelves. And if our Dreamer pleaſes to g 
whether the glowing Heat of a Glaſs Furnace, be barely a 
wandering Imagination in a drowſy Man's Fancy, by putting 
his Hand in into it, he may, perhaps, be awakened into a 
Certainty greater than he 'could with, that it is ſomething 
| more than bare Imagination. 80 that this Evidence is às 
great as we can deſire, being as certain to us as our Pleaſure | t 
| or Pain, i. e. Happinefs'or Miſery; beyond which we have „ 
| no 'Concernment, either of Knowing or Being. Such in : l 
Aſſurance of the Exiſtence of Things without us, is ſufficient 1 
to direct us in the attaining the Good and avoiding the Evil, | 1 111083 
which is cauſed by them, which is the important Concern- | il | 
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ment we have of being made acquainted with them. ll 
Fa, In fine then, Men 7 Tay Ne 1 CR 55 I 4 
actually convey into our Underſtandings auß He 
aa, be Sandee but be ſatisfied het l 1 li 
= oth fomething at that Time really exit with- 4% 4e 1 
7 out us, which doth Affect our Senſes, and by goo. 
t them give Notice of itſelf to our apprehen 
five Faculties, and actually produce that daa 
Which we then perceive: And we cannot fo far diſtruſt their Wer 
Teſtimony, as to doubt that ſuch Collections of ſimple 1 
0  Taeas, as we have obfetved by our Senſes to be united to- [| | WY 
nll gether, do really exift together. But hr Knowledge extends [118 
t at far at the Fd cine Te/timony of our Senfes, employed about | WW. | 
if particular Objects, that do then affect them, and nd far- | | 
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rl ber. For if [ faw fitch a Collection of ſimple eat a8 is 
2, wont to be called Man, exiſting together one Minute fince, | 
ot and am now alone; I cannot be certain that the ſame Man | 
- exiſts now, ſince there is no neceflary Connection of his Ex- 

Nt iſtence a Minute ſince, with his Exiſtence now. B a Thou- | 
ll ſand Ways he may ceaſe to be, fince I had the Teſtimony of || 
uf] my Senſes for his Exiſtence, And if I cannot he certain that 1 
1- the Man I ſaw laſt to-day, is now in Being, I can leſs be cer- . 
{ll tain that he is ſo, who hath been longer rembved from my gen- 1 
le ſes, and I have not ſeen. fince yeſterday, or ſince the laſt Leut; | | 
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ot and much leſs can I be certain of the Exiſtence of Men chat 


be I never faw. And therefore, though it be highly probable that it 
dell Millions of Men do now exift, yet whilft I am alone writihg 3 
ch this, I have not that Certainty of it, which we ſtrickly Cali 
is Knowledge; though the great Likelihood” of it puts 5 N 5 
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 « Knowledge of tbe 
Doubt, and it be reaſonable for me to do ſeyeral Things upon 


the Confidence that there are Men (and Men alſo of my Ac- 
quaintance, with whom J have to do) now in the World: But 


benni. 


this is but Probability, not Knowledge. - | 5 
. F. 44 Whereby yet we may obſerve how 


iſh and vain a Thing it is for a Man of a 
_ Demonſtration narrow Knowledge, who having Reaſon given 
him to judge of the different Evidence and 


Probability of Things, and to be ſwayed ac- 
cordingly; how vazn, I ſay, it is to expect De- 


i vg and Certainty in Things nat capable 
Aſſent to very rational Propoſitions, con | 
plain and clear Truths, becauſe they cannot be made out ſo 
evident, as to ſurmount every the leaſt (I will not ſay Rea- 


of it, and refuſe 
and act contrary to very 


fon, but) Pretence of Doubting. He that in the ordinary 
Affairs of Life would admit of nothing but direct plain -De- 


monſtration, would be ſure of nothing in this World, but of 


periſhing quickly. The Wholſomeneſs of his Meat or Drink 
would not give him Reaſon to venture on it: And I would 


fain know, what it is he could do upon ſuch Grounds, as 


were capable of no Doubt, no Objection. 


8s known 


F. IT. As 


„ 4 


hen our Senſes are actually em- 
Paſt Exiftence ployed about any Object, we do know that it 


does exiſt ; ſo by our Memory we may be aſſur- 
ed, that heretofore Things that affected our 


þa 


edge 5 the pat 


Senſes having informed us, 


Senſes have exiſted. And thus we have Know- 
Exiſtence of ſeveral Things, whereof. our 
our Memories ftill retain the Ideas: 
and of this we are paſt all Doubt, ſo long as we remember 
well. But this Knowledge alſo reaches no farther than our 
' Senſes have formerly aſſured us. Thus ſeeing Water at this 
inſtant, it is an unqueſtionable Truth to me, that Water doth 

exiſt: And remembring that I ſaw it yeſterday, it will alto 
- be always true; and as long as iy, Memory. s 

ways an undoubted Propoſition to me, that did e 
the roth of July, 1688, as it will alſo be equally true, that 

a.certain Number of very fine Colours did exiſt, Which, at 
the ſame time, I. ſaw upon à Bubble of that Water: But 


etains it, al- 
ater did exiſt 


being now quite out of the Sight both of the Water and 


Bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to me, that the 
Water doth now exiſt, than that the Bubbles or Colours 


therein do ſo; it being no more neceſſary that Water ſhould 


exiſt to-day, becauſe it exiſted yeſterday, than that the Co- 
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ours or Bubbles exiſt to-day, becauſe they exiſted yeſterday 
tough it be exceedingly much more probable, becauſe. Water 
hath been obſerved to continue long in Exiſtence, but Bubbles, 


and the Colours on them, quickly ceaſe to be. 
F. 12. What alas we have of Spirits, and „ 
how we come by them, I have already ſhewn. The Exiſtence, 
But though we have thoſe Ideas in our Minds, % Spirits ag 
and know we have them there, the having the nova le, 3 
Ideas of Spirits does not make us know that 
any ſuch Things do exiſt without us, or that there are any 
finite Spirits, or any other ſpiritual Beings, but the eternal 
GOD. We have Ground from Revelation, and ſeveral other 
Reaſons, to believe with Aſſurance, that there are ſuch Orea- 
tures; but our Senſes not being able to diſcover them, we 
want the Means of knowing their particular Exiſtences. For 
we can no more know that there are finite Spirits really 
exiſting by the Ida we have of ſuch Beings in our Minds, 
than by the Ideas any one has of Fairies, or Centaurs, he can 
come to know, that Things, anſwering thoſe Ideas, do really 
exiſt. „„ 13 rites | . 
And therefore concerning the Exiſtence of finite Spirits, as 
well as ſeveral other Things, we muſt content ourſelves with 
the Evidence of Faith; but univerſal certain Propoſitions, con- 
cerning this Matter are beyond our Reach. For however 
true it may be, v. g. that all the intelligent Spirits that GOD 
ever created do ſtill exiſt; yet it can never make a Part of 
our certain Knowledge. Theſe, and the like Propoſitions, we 
may aſſent to, as highly probable, but are not, I fear, in this 
State, capable of knowing. We are not then to put others 
upon Demonſtrating, nor ourſelves upon Search of univerſal 
Certainty in all thoſe Matters, wherein we are not capable of 
any other Knowledge, but what our Senſes give us in this or 
that Patticula. l 1 
§. 13. By which it appears, that there are | 
two Sorts of Propoſitions. 1. There is one Sort Particular 
of Propoſitions concerning the Exiſtence of any Propofutions _ 
Thing anſwerable to ſuch an Idea; as having concerning Exe 
the Idea of an Elephant, Phœnix, Motion, or an N Ps 4 
Angle, in my Mind, the firſt and natural En- ROWE 0 


HE 


. 


quiry is, Whether ſuch a Thing does any where et 
exit? And this Knowledge is only of Particulars. No Exiſt- 
ence of any Thing without us, but only of GOD, can cer- 
tainly be known farther than our Senſes inform us. 2. There 
s another Sort of Prope/itzons, wherein, is expreſled the Agree- 
Vol . 8 ; 11 9 mentz 


[1 


% 


ment or Diſagreement of our abſtract Ideas, and their De- 
dence one on another. Such Propoſitions may be univer- 
fel and certain. So having the Idea of GOD, and myſelf, 
of Fear and Obedience, I cannot but be ſure that GO is to 
be feared and obeyed by me: And this Propoſition will be 
certain concerning Man in general, if I have made an abſtract 
Idea of ſuch a Species, whereof I am one particular. But 
| yet this Propoſition, how certain ſoever, That Men ought to 
fear and obey GOD, proves not to me the Exiſtence of Men 
in the World, but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever 
they do exiſt: Which Certaimy of ſuch general Propoſitions, 
depends on the Agreement or Diſagreement is to be diſcovered 
in thoſe abſtract Ideas. 
. 


In the former Caſe, dur Knowledge 
is the Conſequence of the Exiſtence of Things 


mes producing Ideas in our Minds by our Senſes ; 
concerning. ab- In the latter, Knowledge is the Conſequence 
frrat Ideas. of the Ideas, (be AP what they will) that 

are in our Minds producing their general cer- 


tiain Propoſitions. Many of theſe are called 
eterne Veritates, and all of them indeed are fo; not from 
being written all or any of them in the Minds of all Men, or 
that they were any of them Propoſitions in any one's Mind, 
till he having got the abſtract Ideas, joined or ſeparated them 
by Affirmation or Negation. But whereſoever we can ſuppoſe 
ſuch a Creature as Man is, endowed with ſuch Faculties, and 


thereby furniſhed with ſuch Ideas as we have, we muſt con- 
clude he muſt needs, when he applies his Thoughts to the 
Conſideration of his Idas, know the Truth of certain Pro- 


poſitions that will ariſe from the Agreement or Diſagreement 


which he will perceive in his own Ideas. Such Propoſitions h; 


are therefore called eternal Truths, not becauſe they are eternal 
Propoſitions actually formed, 
derſtanding, that at any Time makes them; nor becauſc 


they are imprinted on the Mind from any Patterns that are, 
any where of them out of the Mind, and exiſted before: I.; 
But becauſe being once made about abſtract Ideas, ſo as to be 


true, they will, whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be made 


again at any Time paſt or to come, by a Mind having thoſe 


Tazas, always actually be true. For Names being ſuppoſed to 


ſtand perpetually for the ſame Ideas; and the ſame Lata. 
having immutably the ſame Habitudes one to another; Pro- 
Idcas, that are once true: 


CHAP. 


poſitions concerning any abſtract 
muſt needs be eternal Ferities. 
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Of the Improvement of our Knowledge, 


I. It having been the common received eg 
1 Opinion amongſt Men of Letters, that Anowledge | 
axims were the Foundation of all Know- # #0 from - 
ige; and that the Sciences were each of | Maxime. 
em built upon certain Prærognita, from — | 
ence the Underſtanding was to take its Riſe, and by which 
was to conduct itſelf, in its Enquiries into the Matters be- 
ging to that Science; the beaten Road of the Schools has 
n to lay down in the Beginning, one or more general Pro- 
ſitions, as Foundations whereon to build the Knowledge 
it was to be had of that Subject. Theſe Doctrines thus laid 
vn for Foundations of any Science, were called Eibl, 
the Beginnings from which we muſt ſet out, and look” no 
ther backwards in our Enquiries, as we have already ob- 
ap 9 5 c . 
\. 2. One thing, which might probably give 3 
Occaſion to this Way of ee i ele: | (The Occafion 
ences, was (ks I ſuppoſe) the good Succeſs ee, 
zemed to have in Mathematichs, wherein Men mon} A WHEY 
ng obſerved to attain a great Certainty of Py OLA 
owledge, theſe Sciences came by Pre-eminence to be called 
14aT2 and Mad nge, Learning, or Things learned, tho- 
ghly learned, as having, of all others, the greateſt Cer- - 
ty, Clearneſs and Evidence, in them. „ 
. 3. But if any one will conſider, he will 
gueſs) find that the great Advancement and 
tainty of real Knowledge, which Men ar- 
1 to in theſe Sciences, was not owing to 
Influence of theſe Principles, nor derived 
any peculiar Advantage they received 
two or three re Aaxims laid down'in the Begin= - 


3 but from the clear, diftin#?, compleat Ideas their Thoughts 
employed about, and the Relation of Equality and Exceſs 


rar between ſome of them, that they had an intuitive 
S 2 Enowledge, 


* 


But from the 
comparing cleap 
and difiindl 
Ideas. 85 
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Knowledge, and by that a Way to diſcover it in others, art. 
this without the Help of thoſe Maxims. For J aſk, Is it an 1 
poſſible for a ary. Lad to know that his whole Body is biſhe B 
ger than his little Finger, but by virtue of this Axiom, Thhne «< 
the Il hole is bigger than à Part; nor be, aſſured of it, until Not c 
has learned that Maxim? Or cannot a Country Wench knoyſrce! 

| that having received a Shilling from one that owes her throne, 
and a Shilling alſo from another that owes her. three, t lativ 
the remaining Debts in each of their Hands, are equaſou pl 
Cannot ſhe know this, I ſay, without ſhe fetch the Certain Y. 4 
of it from this Maxim, That if you take Equals from Equals, ill, 
Remainder will be Equal; a Maxim which poflibly ſhe nei om 4 
heard or thought of? I defire any one to conſider, from em 2 
has been elſewhere ſaid, which is known firſt and cleareſt arts 
moſt People, the particular Inſtance, or the general Ruf % 
and which it is that gives Life and Birth to the other. T be 
general Rules are but the comparing our more general : ſt Ene 
abſtract Ideas, which are the Workmanſhip of the Miqſ"!al ti 
made, and Names given to them, for the eaſier Diſpatch is t 
its Reaſonings, and drawing into comprehenſive Terms, e to 
ort Rules, its various and multiplied Obſervations. be ye! 
Knowledge began in the Mind, and was founded on Parti any. 
Jars ; though afterwards, perhaps, no Notice be taken tha e th 
of; it being natural for the Mind (forward ſtill to enlarge t ſuffe 
Knowledge) moſt attentively to lay up thoſe general en ſo! 
tions, and make the proper Uſe of them, which is ta able. 
burthen the Memory of the cumberſome Load of Particulſuth Ir 
For I defire it may be conſidered what more Certainty ti natura 
is to a Child, or any one, that his Body, little Finger and Let th 
hy than his little Finger alone, after you have give Er, 
his Body the Name hole, and to his little Finger the NU 12dul 
Part, than he could have had before; or what new Knife of 
ledge concerning his Body, can theſe two relative Terms ¶ ſequè 
him, which he could not have without them? Could he tak 
know that his Body was bigger than his little Finger, i un; 
Language were yet fo imperfect, that he had no ſuch rel init 
Terms as Mole and Part? I aſk farther, When he ha e c 


theſe Names, how is he more certain that his Body Oueſt 
I hole, and his little Finger a Part, than he was, or Cern N 


be certain, before he learned thoſe Terms, that his Bodi to al 

bigger than his little Finger? Any one may as reafo® Kir 

doubt or deny, that his little Finger is a Part of his . Ple 

as that it is leſs than his Body. And he that can il _- 
| ol 


— —— . * 4 222 . — Ae , ai 1 
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hether it be leſs, will as certainly doubt whether it be a 
Part... So that the Maxim, The Hale 15 big er than a Part, 


it „Man never be made uſe of to prove the little Finger leſs than 


he Body, but when it is uſeleſs, by being brought to convince 
ne of a Truth which he knows Ben For he that does 
ot certainly know that any Parcel of Matter, with another 
arcel of Matter joined to it, is bigger than either of them 
one, will never be able to know it by the Help of theſe two 
ative Terms, I hole and Part, make of them what Maxim 
„FVV 
§. 4. But be it in the Matbematicts as it 1 
fill, whether it be clearer, that taking an Inch Dargerans 1 
om a black Line of two Inches, and an Inch build upon pre- 
om a red Line of two Inches, the remaining carious Princi- 


ireft arts of the two Lines will be equal; or that Puls.. 
Ru % take Equals from Equals, the Remainder ; 00 


ill be Equal : Which, I fay, of theſe two is the 'clearer;and 
ſt known, I leave any one to determine, it not being ma- 
Miſhrial to my preſent Occaſion. That which I have here to 
atchſÞ> is to enquire, whether if it be the readieſt Way to Know- 
ge to begin with general Maxims, and build upon them, 
be yet a ſafe Way to take the Principles, which are laid down 
Parti any other Science, as unqueſtionable Truths; and ſo re- 
1. theive them without Examination, and adhere to them with- 


arge t ſuffering to be doubted of, becauſe Mathematictans have 
al Men ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe none but ſelf-evident and un- 
ta Diable. If this be fo, I know not, what may not paſs for 


ruth in Morality, what may not be introduced and proved 
i oO oO 
Let that Principle of ſome of the Philoſophers, that all is 41 


give er, and that there is nothing elſe, 'be received for certain #0 Pa 


e N indubitable, and it will be eaſy to be an the Wri⸗ 25 He ward | ' 


Kn of fome that have revived it again in our Days, what a a4. 
cms F'{equences it will lead us into. Let any one, with 50 5 . 
he take the World; or, with the Stoichs, the Ather, or © 

an; or, with Anaximenes, the Air to be God; and what Matt ex, 


T, | 

ps Divinity, Religion, and Worſhip, muſt we, needs have! .., 4, 7 

hal g can be / dangerous as Principles thus taten up with». Is 1 

ody Dueftioning or Exammation ; eſpecially if they be ſuch ac ets | 

or ern Morality, which influence Mens Lives, and give a DE 2 3 

zodſ to all their Actions. Who might not juſtly expect an- . j 
- 


ase Kind of Life in Aiſlippus, who placed Happineſs in "Wi 


jisi Pleaſure; and in Antiſthenes, who made Virtus fuſs | 
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cient to Felicity? And he who with Plato, ſhall place Beat. 
/ tude in the Knowledge of God, will have his Thoughts raiſe 
to other Contemplations than thoſe who look not beyond thi 
Spot of Earth, and thoſe periſhing Things which are to b. 
had in it. He that, with Archelaus, ſhall lay it down as a Prinlf.tte 
ciple, That Right and Wrong, Honeſt and Diſhoneſt, are def 


fined only by Laws, and nol by Natures will Have other Mea 
Tares of moral ReQitude and Pravity, an thoſe who take it fo 


| | Pre 
granted, that wè Te under Qbligatians antecedent to all huma * the 
onſtitutions. 1 J een ry HT 
— — >. 5. If therefore thoſe that paſs for Pri nappli 


This is no cer- ciples, are not certain, (which we - muſt ha 
tain Way to ſome way to know, that we may be able 
Truth, diſtinguiſh them from thoſe that are doubtfu 
but are only made ſo to us by our blind Aſſen 
we are liable to be miſled. by them; and inſtead of being guide 
into Truth, we ſhall, by Principles, be only confirmed 
Err EE on 
%%% + $» O&& or une he Knowledge of the Ce 
But to compare tainty of Principles, as well ag of all oth 
clear compleat Truths, depends only upon the Perceptic 
Ideas under we have of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
fleady Names. our Ideas, the Way to improve our Knowled 
is not, I am. ſure, blindly, and with an_ i! 
' plicit Faith, to receive and ſwallow Principles; but is, 
"think, 7 get and fix in our Minds char, difime?, and comp 
Ideas, as far as they are to be had, and annex to them pro 
and conſtant Names. And thus, perhaps, without any ot 
| Principles, but: barely pan jy thoſe Ideas, and by « 
5 il Bilae them one with. another, finding their Agreement 
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| Diſagreement, and their _ ſeveral Relations and Habitud lity m 
| we ſhall get more true and clear Knowledge * 26d 
| Conduct of this one Rule, than by taking up Prinf, 11 h. 
ples, and. thereby putting our Minds oP the Diſpoſal aticks, 
en,, oe ape oo F. 9. 
. $I. 7. We muſt therefore, if we will proc Hane 
| The true Me- as Reaſon adviſes, - adapt our Methods f / : 
thod of advan- ir 7 * 
rand, St . guiry to the Nature of the Ideas tue exani quite 
. Ks and the Truth we ſearch” after. General ere, as 
in A "— We up Certain Truths are only founded in the Ha... real 
|» a — 2 Ideas. tudes and Relations of abſtract Ideas. A mplati 

| gacious and methodical Application of M.1..; 
0 f ; - . . . 8 ation 
Thoughts, for the finding out theſe Relations, is the r the 
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ay to diſcover all that can be put with Truth and Ce RP. 


Foncerning them, into genera en. By what Steps we 
are to proceed in theſe,- Is to be learned in the Schools of the 


Mathematicians, who from very plain and eaſy Beginnings, by 
gentle Degrees, and a continued Chain of Reaſonings, pro- 
eed to the Diſcovery and Demonſtration of Truths that ap- 
dear at firſt Sight beyond human Capacity. The Art of find- 
g Proofs, and, the admirable Methods they have invented 
or the  fingling out, and laying in Order thoſe intermediate 
Nas that demonſtratively ſhew the Equality or Inequalhy of 
Tnapplicable Quantities, is that which has carried them ſo 
ar, and produced ſuch wonderful and unexpected Diſco- 
Fcries : But whether ſomething like this, in reſpect of other 
deas, as well as thoſe of Magnitude, may not in Time be 
Found out, I will not determine. This, I think, I may ſay, 
Fiat if other Ideas, that are the real; as well as nominal Ef- 
ences of their Species, were purſdẽd in the Way Tamiliar to 
athematicians, they would carry our Thoughts farther, and 
F'ith greater Evidence and Clearneſs than poſſibly we are apt 
iin | eee 
§. 8. This gave me the Confidence to ad- 1 
ance that Conjecture which I ſuggeſt, Chap. 3. By which 
2. That Morality is capable of Demonſtration, Morality alſo 
well as Mathematicks. For the Idas that may be made 
thicks are copyerſant about, being all real Ef- learer. 
Tes, and ſuch as I ĩmagine have a diſcoverable 8 


— 


an find their Habitudes and Relations, ſo far we ſhall be 
oſleſſed of certain, real, and general Truths; and I doubt 
Wot, but if a right Method were taken, à great Part of Mo- 
lity might be made out with that Clearneſs, that could leave, 

a conſidering Man, no more Reaſon to doubt, than he 


aticks, which have been demonſtrated to him. 
$. 9. In our Search after the Knowledge of e 
1 fances, our Want of Ideas, that are ſuitable Bu Nibauladge 
W ſuch a Way of Proceeding, obliges us to / Bodies is to - 
quite different Method. We advance not be improvet 
ere, as in the other (where our abſtract Ideas en by Ex- 
e real, as well as nominal Eſſences) by con- gerezce. 
mplating our Idas, and conſidering their” te 
elations and Correſpondencies; that helps us very little, 
r the Reaſons that in another Place we have at large ſet 
own. By which, 1 —_— it is evident, that Subltances 


4 


onnection and Agreement one with another; ſo far as we 


old have to doubt of the Truth of Propoſitions in Mathe-/ 
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** ran 


afford Matter of very little general Knowledge; and the bareſſ js r 
Contemplation of their abſtract Ideas, will carry us but af bet 
very little Way in the Search of: E "ruth and Certainty, Wha leah 


then are we to do for the Improvement of our « Knnuwledge: inf tair 


bantial Beings ? Here we are to take a quite contra Fx 
Courſe ; the Want of Ideas of their real Eſſences ſends us from ply 
our own Thoughts, to the Things themſelves, as they exiltY cert 
Experience here muſt teach me what Reaſon cannot: And iti 
by trying alone, that I can certainly know, what otheſ to 
Qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of my complex Idea, u. 2} able 
whether that yellow, heavy, fuſible Body I call Gold, be malle and 
able or no: which Experience (which Way ever it prove uf pert 
that-particular Body I examine) makes me not certain tha But 
it is ſo in all or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible Bodies, buff and 
hat which I have tried. Becauſe it is no Conſequence on gett. 
Way or the other from my complex idea; the Neceſſity off r:enc 
Inconſiſtence of Malleabiliiy has no viſible Connection wii culti 
the Combination of that Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility in anf} Wo! 
Body. What I have ſaid here of the nominal Eſſence of Gal. phy 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a Body of ſuch a determinate Calau imag 


Moeigbt, and Fuſubility, will hold true, if Malleableneſs, Fixed the 


neſs, and Solubility. in Aqua Regia, be added to it. O ment 
Reaſonings from theſe Ideas will carry us but a little Way i we n 


the certain. Diſcovery of the other Properties in thoſe Mallf creaſ 


of Matter wherein all theſe are to be found. Becauſe tif this ] 
other Properties of ſuch Bodies depending not on theſe, by gueſs 


(on that unknown real Eſſence, on which theſe alſo depenf + 


+ 


we cannot by them diſcover the reſt : we can go no farthi that | 
than the ſimple Ideas of our nominal Eſſence will carry u trate 
which is very little beyond themſelves ; and ſo afford us b of B. 
very ſparingly any certain, univerſal, and uſeful Truths. F Being 
upon Trial, having found that particular Piece, {and |} ſelves 
others of that Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, that I e Diſco 


tried) Malleable, that alſo makes now perhaps a Part of nff ment, 


complex Idea, Part of my nominal Eſſence of Gold: Whetff thoſe: 
by, though I make my complex Idea, to which I affix ti and fe 
5 Gold, to conſiſt of more ſimple Ideas than before; us out 
ſtill, it not containing the real Eſſenge of any Species of Bf Empl 
dies, it helps me not certainly to know (I ſay to know, pe ledge 
haps it may to. conjecture) the other remaining Propertics] ries ir 
that Body, farther than they have a viſible Connection u eterna 
ſome or all of the ſimple Ideas that make up my nominal IE is. zhe 


ſence. For Example: I cannot be certain from this compiſl are. bo 
laue, whether Gold be fixed or no; becauſe, as before, it} | 


p 2 
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betwixt a complex Idea of a Body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, mal. 


2 


tainly know, that in whatſoever Body theſe. are found, there 
Fixedneſs is ſute to be. Here again, for Aſſurance, I muſt ap- 
ply myſelf to Experience ; as far as that reaches, I may have 
certain Knowledge, but no farther, OY LO — 
F. 10. deny not, but a Man accuſtomed'* © 
to rational and regular Experiments ſhall be ' This may pro- 
able to ſee farther into the Nature of Bodies, cure us Cn. 
and gueſs righter at their yet unknown Pro- 2% 
perties, that one that is a Stranger to them: Science. 
tha But yet, as T have ſaid, this is but Judgment 
and Opinion, not Knowledge and Certaintyy This ay » 
getting and improving our Knowledge in Subffances only by Expe- 
rience and Hiſtory,” which is all that 'the "Weakneſs of our Fa- 
culties in this State of Mediserity, which we are in in this 
World, can attain to, makes me ſuſpect that natural Philoſo- 
phy is not capable of being made a Seliger We are able, I 
imagine, to reach very little general Knowledge concerning 
the Species of Bodies, and their ſeveral Properties. Experi- 


K 


we may draw Advantages of Eaſe and Health, and thereby in- 
creaſe our Stock of Conveniencies for this Life; but beyond 
this I fear our Talents reach not, nor are our Faculties, as 1 
gueſ, able t ad e „ % Wes TON) 
FS. 11. From whence it is obvious to eon clue 
that ſince our Faculties are not fitted to pene- We are fitted © 
trate into the internal Fabrick and real Eſſences for moral _ 
of Bodies, but yet plainly diſcover co us the Knowledge and 
Being of a Gob, and the Knowledge of our- 2a, n 
ſelves, enough to lead us into a full and clear an, 4 
Diſcovery of our Duty, and great Concernn 
ment, it will become us, as rational Creatures, to employ 
thoſe Faculties we have, about what they are moſt adapted to, 
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Jus: out the Way. For it is rational to conclude, that our proper 
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is no neceſſary Connection or Inconſiſtence- to be diſcovered 


leable, betwixt theſe, I ſay, and Firedneſs; fo that I may cer- 
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ments and Hiſtorical Obſervations we may have, from which 


and follow the Direction of Nature, where it ſeems to point 


Employment lies in thoſe Enquiries, and in that fort of Know- 
FJ ledge which is moſt ſuited to our natural Capaeities, and car- 


eternal Eſtate. Hence I think I may conclude, that Moraliy 
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Bonum) as ſeveral Arts, converſant about ſeveral Parts of Na- 
„ ture, are the Lot and private Talent of particular Men, for 
1 the common Uſe of human Life, and their own particular 
1 Subſiſtence in this World. Of what Conſequence the Diſ- 
| covery of one natural Body and its Properties may be to hu- 
e 5 the whole great Continent of America is a convin- 
cing Inſtance 3 whoſe 8 in uſeful Arts, and want of 
the greateſt Part of the Conveniencies of Life, in a Country 
that abounded with all Sorts of natural Plenty, I think, may 
be attributed to their Ignorance, of what was to be found in a 
very ordinary deſpicable Stone, I mean the Mineral of Iron. 
And whatever we think of our Parts or Improvements in this 
Part of the World, where Knowledge and Plenty ſeem to vie 
with each other; yet, to any one that will ſeriouſly reflect on 
it, I ſuppoſe it will appear paſt Doubt, that were the Uſe of 
tron loſt among us, we ſhould in a few Ages be unavoidably 
reduced to the Wants and Ignorance of the ancient favage 
Americans, whoſe natural Endowments and Proviſion come no 
Way ſhort of thoſe of the moſt flouriſhing and polite Na- 
tions; ſo that he who firſt made known the : Uſe of that one 
| contemptible Mineral, may be truly ſtiled the Father of Arts, 
oy and Author of Plenty. C 
ll | fc, FS. 12. I would not therefore be thought to 
But muſt be- diſeſteem, or diſſuade from the Study of Nature. 
are of Hypo- I readily agree the Contemplation of his Works 


theſes, and gives us Occaſion to admire, revere, and glorify 
wrong Princi- their Author: And if rightly directed, wry rg 
ples. of greater Benefit to Mankind, than the Mo- 
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ture and Properties of whole Species together. Where our En- 
quiry is concerning Co-exiſtence, or Repugnancy to co-exiſt, 
which by Contemplation. of our Ideas we cannot diſcover, 
there Experience, Obſervation, and natural Hiſtory, muſt give 
us by our Senſes, and by Retail, an inſight into corporeal 
Subſtances: The Knowledge of Bodies we muſt: get by our 
Senſes, warily employed in taking Notice of their Qualities 
and Operations on one another: And what. we hope to know 
of ſeparate Spirits in this World, we miſt, I think, expect 
only from Revelation. He that ſhall. conſider how little ge- 
10, Maxims, precarious Principles, and Hypotheſes laid down at 
Pleaſures have Promoted true Knowledge, or helped to ſatisfy the 
Enquiries of rational Men after real Improvements ;. how 
little, I Bs the ſetting out at that End has for many Ages 
together advanced Men's Progreſs towards the Knowledge of 


natural Philoſophy, will think we have Reaſon to thank thoſe, 
who in this latter Age have taken another Courſe, and have 
trod out to us, though not an eaſier Way to learned! gnorance, Y 
yet a ſurer Way to profitable Knowledge. e 
98. 13. Not that we may not, to explain any 

hænomena of Nature, make uſe of any pro- The true e 
bable Hypotheſis whatſoever. Hypotheſes, if they J Hypotheſes. 
are well made, are at leaſt great Helps to the N 
Memory, and often direct us to new Diſcoveries. But my 
Meaning is, that we ſhould. vat tate up any ane too haſtily, 
(which the Mind, that would always penetrate into the Cauſes 
of Things, and have Principles to reſt on, is very apt to do) 
till we have very well examined Particulars, and made ſeve- 
ral Experiments in that Thing which we would explain by 
our Hypotheſis, and ſee whether it will agree to them all; whe- 
ther our Principles will carry us quite through, and not be as 
inconſiſtent with one Phænomenon of Nature, as they ſeem to 
accommodate and explain another, And at leaſt that we take 
care that the Name of Principles deceive us not, nor im- 
poſe on us, by making us receive that Tor an unqueſtionable 
Truth, which is really at beſt but a very doubtful Conjecture, 
ſuch as are moſt (I had almoſt ſaid all) of the HAypatheſis in na- 
tur ff pt ons ern rnd tas on 
S. 14. But whether natural Philoſophy be Clear and di- 
capable of Certainty or no, the Ways to: enlarge Hind Ideas, 
eur Knowledge, as far as we are capable, ſeem 2 Jette 
to me, in ſhort, to be theſe tw om - Names and 
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Firſt, The jr/t is to : get and ſettle in our 


 ſhew their © 


- 99 we rr 


the finding of Minds determined Ideas of thoſe Things, 
thoſe which * whereof we have general or ſpecifick Names; 
e . leaſt of ſo many of them, as we would con- 
e SELIG ider and improve our Knowledge in, or Rea- 
are the Ways fon about. And if they be Heco Ideas of 
?o enlarge our _ Subſtances, we ſhould endeavour alſo to make 
Knowledoe, them as compleat as we can; whereby I mean 
that we ſhould put together as many ſimple 
ideas, as being conſtantly obſerved. to co-exift, may perfectly 
determine the Species; and each of thoſe ſimple *Tdeas, which 
are the Ingredients of our complex one, ſhould be clear and 
diſtinct in our Minds: For it being evident that our Knowled 

cannot exceed our Udeas, as far as they te de Ape el 


confuſed; or obſcure, we cannot expect to have certain, per- 


fect, or clear Knowledge, | I 
© Secondly, The other is the Art of finding out thoſe intermediate 


| Zdeas, which may ſhew us the Agreement or Repugnancy of 


other Ideas, which cannot be immediately compared. 9 

- S8. 15. That theſe two (and not the relying 
Mathematicks on Maxims, and drawing Conſequences from 
an Inflance of ſome general Propoſitions) are the right Me- 
it. thodb of improving our Knowledge in the Ideas 
* of other Modes beſides thoſe of Quantity, the 
Confideration of Mathematical Knowledge will eafily in- 


d form us. Where firſt we ſhall find, that he that has not a 
perfect and clear Idea of thoſe Angles or Figures, of which 


he deſires to know any thing, is utterly thereby uncapable 
of any Knowledge about them. Suppoſe but a Man not to 
have a perfect exact Idea of a right Angle, a Scalenum, or 
Trapezium, and there is nothing more certain, than that he 
will in vain ſeek any Demonſtration about them. Farther, it 
is evident, that it was not the Influence of thoſe Maxims 
which are taken for Principles in Mathematicks, that hath led 
the Maſters of that Science into thoſe wonderful Diſcoveries 
they have made. Let a Man of good Parts know all the 
Maxims generally made uſe of in Mathematicks never fo per- 
fectly, and contemplate their Extent and Conſe uences as 
much as he pleaſed, he will, by their Aſſiſtance, I fuppoſe, 
ſcarce ever come to know, that the Square of the Filypothenuſe 
in a right angled Triangle, is equal to the "Squares of the 
two other Sides. The Knowledge that the Whole is equal 
to all its Parts, and if you take Equals from Equals, the Re- 
mainder will be equal, &c. helped him not, I preſume, to 
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this Demonſtration : And a Man may, I think, pore long 
enough on thoſe Axioms, without ever ſeeing one jot th 

1” more of Mathematical Truths. They have been Fee, 
by the Thoughts otherwiſe applied; the Mind had other Ob- 
of jects, other 4 before it, far different from thoſe Maxims, 


ke when it firſt got the Knowledge of ſuch kind of Truths in 
Ne Mathematicks, which Men well enough acquainted with thoſe 


received Axioms, but ignorant of their ethod who. firſt 
N made theſe Demonſtrations, can never ſufficiently admire. 
And who knows what Methods, to enlarge our Knowledge in 

other Parts of Science, may hereafter be invented, anſwering 
that of Algebra in Mathematicks, which ſo readily finds our 

> i 7deas of Quantities to meaſure others by, whoſe Equality Or 


er- || Proportion we could otherwiſe. very hardly, or perhaps never 

I come to know? Ed Ln TY 
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me B © Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Knowledge. 


ſo in this, has a great Conformity | doe parth mes 


"1. —— with our Sight, that it is neither 3 
f wholly ee, If our Know- leg ot 
de ledge were altogether neceſſary, all Mens Know- —_ 
ledge would not only be alike, but every Man would know 
all that is knowable ; and if it were wholly voluntary, ſome 
ed Men ſo little regard or value it, that they would have extreme 
little, or none ar all. Men that have Senſes cannot chuſe but 
the receive ſome Ideas by them, and if they have Memory, they 
cannot but retain ſome of them; and if they have any di- 
por | ſtinguiſhing Faculty, cannot but perceive the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of Cre of them one with another; as he thct 
mfp bas Eyes, if be will open them by Day, cannot but ſee 
- 3, | ome Objects, and perceive a Difference in them. But though 
all Man with his Eyes open in the Light, cannot but ſee ; yet 
x, there be certain Objects, which he may chuſe whether he wall 

turn his Eyes to; there may be in his reach a Book containing 
this Pictures and Diſcourſes capable to delight and inftruct 5 

ä N | VIC 
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which yet he may never have the Will to open, never take 
the Pains to look into. wes 7 = 

| 8. 2. There is alſo another Thing in a Man's 
The Applica- Power, and that is, though he turns his Eyes 
tion voluntary, ſometimes towards an Object, yet he may 
but awe know Chuſe whether he will curiouſly ſurvey it, and 
as Things are, with an intent Application endeavour to obſerve 
wot as We accurately all that is viſible in it. But yet, 
pleaſe. what he does ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than 

Re he does. It depends not on his Will to ſee that 
Black which appears Yellow ; nor to perſuade himſelf, that what 
actually ſcalds him, feels cold: The Earth will not appear 
painted with Flowers, nor the Fields covered with Verdure, 
whenever he has a Mind to it: In the cold Winter, he can- 
not help ſeeing it white and hoary, if he will look abroad. 
Juſt thus is it with our Underſtanding ; all that is voluntary in 
our Knowledge, is the employing, or with-holding any of our 
Faculties from this or that ſort of Objects, and a more or leſs 
accurate Survey of them; but they being employed, our Mill 
hath no Power to determine the Knowledge of the Mind one way 
or other; that is done only by the Objects themſelves, as 
far as they are clearly diſcovered. And therefore, as far as 
Men's Senſes are converſant about external Objects, the Mind 
cannot but receive thoſe Ideas which are preſented by them, 
and be informed of the Exiſtence of Things without; and ſo 
far as Men's Thoughts converſe with their on determined 


- {deas, they cannot but, in ſome Meaſure, obſerve the Agree- 


ment and Difagreement that is to be found amongſt ſome of 


_ them; which is ſo far Knowledge: and if they have Names for 


thoſe [Jas which they have thus conſidered, they muſt needs 
be aſſured of the Truth of thoſe Propoſitions, which expreſs 
that Agreement or Diſagreement they perceive in them, and 
be undoubtedly convinced of thoſe Truths. For what a Man 
ſees, he cannot but ſee; and what he perceives, he cannot but 
know that he perceives. . 

5 §. 3. Thus he that has got the Ideas of Num- 


Inſtance in bers, and hath taken the Pains to compare one, 


Numbers, Two, and three, to fix, cannot chuſe but know 
ES that they are equal. He that hath got the 
Idea of a Triangle, and found the Way to meaſure its Angles, 
and their Magnitudes, is certain that its three Angles are 
equal to two right ones: And can as little doubt of that, 4 
LP | | o 


0 $4 


- this Truth, that #35 i impoſe for the game Thing tbe _ 
t to le. 


He alſo chat hath the Ilia of an intelligent, 
ut frail and weak Being, made by and de- 
ending on another, who is kind omnipo- 

tent, perfectly wiſe and good, will as certainly 
know that Man is to Honour, Fear, and O GOD.,. 45 

that the Sun ſhines when he ſees it. For if he hath but the 

Ideas of two ſuch _ in his Mind, and will turn his 
Thoughts that Way, and conſider them, he will as certainly 

find, that the inferior, finite, and dependent, is under an a 
Obligation to obey the ſupreme and infinite, as he is certain 

to find, that three, four and ſeven, are leſs than Hfteen, if he 
will conſider and compute thoſe Numbers; nor can he be 
ſurer in a clear Morning that the Sun is rien, if he will but 


ligion. 


open his Eyes, and turn them that Way. But yet theſe 


Truths being never ſo certain, never fo clear, he may be ig- 
norant of either, or all of them, who will never take the 
Pains to employ his F acultics a as he ſhodld; to "Oe himſelf | 
about them. | 


dene daldie . 


CHAP. * 5 
N I <HE be Faculties "Woh . | | 
| ing given to Man, not barely for Our: Rub. 
" . Speculation, but alſo for the ck ledge being 
duct of his Life, Man would be at a great Hort, aue want 
Loſs, if he had nothing to direct him, but what. Se omething elſe. 
has the Certainty of true Anowledge, For | 


that being very ſhort and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he would 

be often utterly in the dark, and in moſt of the Actions of 

his Life, perfectly at a ſtand, had he nothing to guide him in 

the Abſence of clear and certain Knowledge. He that will 

not eat, till he has Demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; 
he that will not ſtir, till he infallibly knows the Buſineſs he 

goes about will ores wall have little elſe to 5 but fit ſtill 

and periſh. 
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Pe a conſtant Admonition to us, to ſpend the Days of this 


thoſe Talents God has given them here, they ſhall accord- 


272 Judgment. ES 4 
8 F. 2. Therefore, as God has ſet ſome Thing We 
What Uſe to in broad light, as he has given us ſom« ing 
be made of this certain ge, though limited to a few Il ploy 
geil igt State. Things in,,Compariſon, probably, as a Taſte I leaf 
of what intellectual Creatures are capable of, | 
to excite in us a Deſire and Endeavour after a better State; ¶ yer 
ſo, in the greateſt Part of our Concernment, he has afforded £Z 
us only the Twilight, as I may ſo fay, of Probability, ſuit-¶ ceive 
able, I preſume, o that State of Mediocrity and Probationer- i greet 
ſhip, he has been pleaſed to place us in here; wherein, to S 
check our Over-confidence and Preſumption, we might, by i toget 
every Day's Experience, be made ſenſible of our * 5 
edneſs, and Liableneſs to Error; the Senſe whereof might 


our Pilgrimage with Induſtry and Care, in the Search, and 
pang, of that Way, which might lead us to a State of 
greater Perfection. It being highly rational to think, even 
were Revelation ſilent in the Caſe, that as Men employ 


ingly receive their Rewards at the Cloſe of the Day, when 
their Sun ſhall ſet, and Night ſhall put an End to their La- 
bours. . I. | 


py FS. 3. The Faculty which God has given 
Judgment ſup- Man to ſupply the Want of clear and cer- 
plies the Want tain Knowledge, in Caſes where that cannot 
of Knowledge, be had, is Judgment Whereby the Mind . 1. 
takes its Ideas to agree or diſagree; or which 
is the ſame, any Propoſition to be true or falſe, without 4 
perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence in the Proofs. "The Wnore I 
Mind ſometimes exerciſes this Judgment out of Neceſſity, able, 
where demonſtrative Proofs, and certain Knowledge are ſo Prot 
not to be had; and ſometimes out of Lazineſs, Unſkilful- If ſuc! 
neſs, or Haſte, even where demonſtrative and certain Proofs {We Int 
are to be had. Men often ſtay not warily to examine the ant a 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, which they are Mut is, 
deſirous or concerned to know; but either incapable of I induc 
ſuch Attention as is requiſite in a long Train of Gradations, ther t 


or impatient of Delay, lightly caſt their Eyes on, or wholly Non of 


paſs by the Proofs ; and ſo without making out the Demon- ere is 
ftration, determine of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Nd the 
two /deas, as it were by a View of them as they are at a 
Diſtance, and take it to be the one or the other, as ſeems 


moſt likely to them upon ſuch a looſe Survey. This Fa- ediate 


exerciſed immediately about 


culty of the Mind, when it is 
; ; f FIC% . V 
| | 1 Things OL, 
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Things, is called Judgment: when about Truths delivered in 
Words, is moſt commonly called Aſent or Diſſext - which be- 
ing the moſt uſual way wherein the Mind has occaſion to em- 
ploy this Faculty, I ſhall, under theſe Terms, treat of it as 
leaſt liable in our Language to Equivecation. 
§. 4. Thus the Mind has two Faculties con- 


verſant about Truth and Falſhood. June in 
Fin, Knowledge, whereby it certainly per- rhe preſumin 

ceives, and is undoubtedly ſatisfied of the A- Things to 2 

greement or Diſagreement of any /deas, Without per- 
Secondly, Judgment, which is the putting Idas eving it. 


together, or ſeparating them from one another = 

in the Mind, when their certain Agreement or Diſagreement is 
not perceived, but preſumed to be ſo ; which is, at the Word 
imports; taken to be ſo, before it certainly appears. And if jt 


ee 


— 
-, 3 


. 


— 


. 1. A 5 Demonſtration is the ſhewing the _ 2 
| Agreement or Diſagreement of two Probabilicy is 
1 1deas, by the Intervention of one or _ the Appearance 
more Proofs, which have a conſtant, immu- 9f Agreement 
able, and viſible Connection one with another; * 


o Probability is nothing but the Appearance 
f ſuch an Agreement or Diſagreement, by | 
he Intervention of Proofs, whoſe Connection is not con- 
ant and immutable, or at leaſt is not perceived to be ſo, 
ut is, or appears, for the moſt part to be ſo, and is 1 
d induce the Mind to judge the Propoſition to be true or falſe, 
ther than the contrary, For Example: In the Demonſtra- 
on of it, a Man perceives the certain immutable Connection 
ere is of equality between the three Angles of a Triangle, 
d thoſe intermediate ones, which are made uſe of to ſhew 
eir Equality to two right ones; and ſo, by an intuitive 
nowledge of the Agreement or Diſagreement, of the inter- 
ediate Ideas in each Step of the Progreſs, the whole Series 
continued with an Evidence, which clearly ſhews the A- 
Vol. II. | * . . greement 
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ſo unites and ſeparates them, as in reality Things are, it is > 
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i | greement ang, ing of thoſe three Angles in Equality to 
4 | two right ones: And thus he has certain Knowledge that it is 
1: ſo. But another Man, who never took the Pains to obſerve 
1 the Demonſtration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man of cre- 


Probability. 


dit, affirm the three Angles of a Triangle, to be equal to two 


| " right ones, «ſents to it, i. e. teceives it for true. In which 
It Caſe, the Foundation of his Aﬀent is the Probability of the 
Ll I "Thing, the Proof being ſuch as for the moſt part catrits Truth 


90 with it: The Man, on whoſe Teſtimony he receives it, not 


| being wont to affirm any Thing contrary to, or» befides his 
„ Knowledge, eſpecially in Matters of this kind. 80 that that 
Fl which cauſes his Aſſent to this Propoſition, that the three An- 


ihe gles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, "that which 
| makes him take theſe Ideas to agree, without knowing them to 


N 4 o fo, is the wonted Veracity of the Speaker in other Caſes, 


Ui | or his' ſuppoſed V etacity in this. Palm ey ot 4 
1 : §. 2. Our Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, 
i] { Ir is to ſutply being very narrow, and we not happy enough 
[| the Want of to find certain Truth in every thing which we 
!  , * Kinowwleage. have otealion to conſider, "moſt of- the Propofi- 
fl = tions we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay, act upon, 
i are ſuch as we cannot have unddubted Knowledge of their 


|  Aﬀent from full Aſſurance and C e, quite down to Con- 
| fecture, Doubt and Diſtruſt; I ſhall come now (having, as | 
| think, found out the Bounds of human Knowledge and Cer- 


{{ =ainty) in the next Place, to confider The Jove 
Erounds of Probability, and Aſſent or Faith. 


8 eing that 


evhich makes us 


preſume Things 


to be true be- 
7 fore wwe know 
4 them to be jv. 


Y. 3. Probability is Likelineſs to be true, 
the very Notation of the Word ſignifying ſuei 

a Propofition, for which there be Argument 
or Proofs, to make it paſs, or be received fo 

true. The Entertainment the Mind gives thi 

Sort of Propoſitions, is called Belief, Afent, of 

Opinion, which is the admitting or receivins 
any Propoſition for true, upon . e 0! 
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Proofs that are found to perſuade, us to reeeide it as trut, wich: 
out certain Knowledgę that it is ſo. And herein lies the Dif 
ference hettueen Prakatility aud Certainity;' Faith and Knowledge; that 
in all the Parts af Knowledge, there is Intuition ; each im- 
mediate Idea, each Step has its vifihle and certain Canvettion,s 
in Belief not fo: That which makes me believe, is ſome- 
thing. extraneous ta the Thing I believe; ſomething = evi- 
dently joined on bath Sides to, and ſo not manifeſtly ſhewing 
the Agreement or Djdagreemens of thoſe Laas tha: FP _ 
Conſideration: : , 1139 

$- 4. Protatity) then, being to, fapply itt ah 
Defect of our Knowledge, and ta guide us 7 
where that fails, is always converſant about 
Propofitions whereof we have no Certainty; but PE 
only fome Inducements to receive them for 
true. The eee e amour cheſe 
two following: 

Eirft, The Conformi of any Fhing math. 
our awn Knowledge, Obſervatian, . and 4 
perience. 

Secondly, The Feftimony of athers, vouching their Obſer- 
vation and Experience: In the Teſtimony of others, is to be 
confidered; 1. . The Number: 2. Fhe Integrity. 3. The Ski 
of the Wirneſſes. 4. The Deſign of the Author, where it is 
a Teſtimony out of a Book cited: 5. The Conſiſtency of the 
Parts and Seni of the Relation. 6. 9 . 
monies. 1 "ts. 4 

§. 5. Probability wanting chat intuitive b 
FR. which infallibly determines the Undet- 4 dons alt 
ſtanding, and produces certain Knowledge, the the Age, 
Mind," of it would" proceed rationally, ought to pro a. con 
examing' all the Gruuud of Probability, and fee ought to-by an- 


how they make more or leſs, far or againſt amined, before 


any Propoſition, before it aſſents to, or diſſents 3% ce 4 f 
from it, and upon a due Balancing the Whole, Juen. 
reject or receive it, with a more or lefs firm 
Aſſent, proportionably to the Preponderancy of the greatet 
2 e on one Side or the other. For Ex- 
ample 5: { 3 

If I myſelf ſee a Man. walk oh the Ice, it is paſt-Piahaks 
lay, it is Knowledge: But if another tells me he ſaw a Man 
in England, in the Midh of a ſharp Winter, walk upon Water 
N with Cold; this has fo great Conformity with i SY 
1 
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is uſually obſerved to happen, that I am diſpoſed, by the Na- 
ture of the Thing itſelf, to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome manifeſt 


Suſpicion attend the Relation of that Matter of Fact. But if 
the ſame Thing be told to one born between the Tropicks, 


who never ſaw nor heard of any ſuch Thing before, there the 


whole Probability relies on Teſtimony: And as the Relators 


9 4 
P £ 
g 
* 
1 


redit, and have no In- 
; ſo that Matter of Fact 


are more in Number, and of mor 
tereſt to ſpeak contrary to the Tru 
is like to find more or leſs Belief. Though to a Man, whoſe 
Experience has been always quite contrary, and has never heard 
of any Thing like it, the moſt untainted Credit of a Witneſs 
will ſcarce be able to find Belief. - As it happened to a Dutch 
Ambaſſador, who entertaining che King of Siam with the Par- 
ticularities of Holland, which he was inquiſitive after, amongſt 
other Things told him, that the Water in his Country would 
ſometimes, in cold Weather, be ſo hard that Men walked upon 
it, and that it would bear an Elephant, if he were there. To 


/ |  whichthe King replied, Hitherto I have believed the ſtrange Things 


Jon have told me, becauſe I look upon you as a ſober fair Man; But 


\ 


7 


mow I am ſure you lye. | 
. FS. 6. Upon theſe Grounds depends the Pro- 
They being ta- bability of any Propoſition: and as the Confor- 


: pable of great mity of our Knowledge, as the Certainty of 


Obſervations, as the Frequency and Conſtancy 
of Experience, and the Number and Credibilit 

df Teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree or diſagree with it, 1 
is any Propoſition in itſelf, more or leſs probable. There is 
another, I confeſs, which, though by itſelf it be no true Ground 


"LF ariety. 


of Probability, yet is often made uſe of for one, by which 
Men moſt commonly regulate their Aſſent, and upon which 


they pin their Faith more than any Thing elſe, and that is 
the Opinion of others 2 though there cannot be a more dangerous 
Thing to rely on, nor more likely to miſlead one, ſince there 


is much more Falſhood and Error among Men, than Truth 


and Knowledge. And if the Opinions and Perſuaſions of 
others, whom we know and think well of, be a Ground of Aſ- 


| \ + ſent, Men have Reaſon to be Heathens in Japan, Mahometans 


in Turkey, Papiſts in Spain, Proteſtants in England, and Lutherans 


in Sweden. But of this wrong Ground of Aﬀent, I ſhall have 


Occaſion to ſpeak more at large in another Place, . _ 


% 


CHAP. 


| Of the. Degrees of A ent. ” : 1 


$. 1. HE Grounds of Probability we harre 

| [ laid down in the foregoing Chapter; Our Aſent ' 
as they are the Foundations on ought to be re- 
which our Aſem is built, ſo are they alſo the g/ated by the 
Meaſure whereby its ſeveral Degrees are, or GroundsofPro- 
ought to be regulated: Only we are to take No- babtlity. 
tice, that whatever Grounds of eee e 
there may bez they yet operate no farther on the Mind, which 
ſearches after Truth, and endeavours to judge right, than they 
appear, at leaſt in the firſt Judgment or Search that the Mind 
makes. I confeſs, in the Opinions Men have, and firmly 
ſtick to, in the World, their Aſent is not always from an 
actual View of the Reaſons, that at firſt prevailed with them; 
it being in many Caſes almoſt impoſſible, and in moſt very 
hard, even for thoſe who have very admirable Memories, to 
retain all the Proofs, which, upon a due Examination, made 
them embrace that ſide of the Queſtion. It ſuffices that they 
have once with Care and Fairneſs, fifted the Matter as far as 
they could; and that they have ſearched into all the Particu- 
lars that they could imagine, to give any Light to the Queſ- 
tion, and with the beſt of their Skill, caft up the Account 
upon the whole Evidence: And thus having once found on 
which ſide the Probability appeared to them, after as full and 
exact an Enquiry as they can make, they lay up the Con- 
cluſion in their —— as a Truth they have diſcovered; 
and for the future they remain ſatisfied with the Teſtimony of 
their Memories, that this is the Opinion, that, by the Proofs 
they have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a Degree of their 4 
ſent as they afford it. L e 
8, 2. This is all that the greateſt Part of T3; cant 
Men are capable of doing, in regulating their always % 
Opinions and Judgments, unleſs a Man will a&ually in 
exact of them, either to retain diſtinaly in Vie, and 
their Memories all the Proofs concerning any en we muſt 


probable Truth, and that too in the ſame Or- n,t dar 
: e = der 
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- generally the moſt fierce and 


ſeems to DP SR with us. Wy almoſhis there wee” 
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Setves with the ; tot and regular Deduction of Conſequences, 


Remembra in which they have formerly placed or ſeen 
that eve oher them; which ſometimes is enough to fill 4 
farw Ground large Volume upon one ſingle Queſtion: Or 
far a 0 elſe they muſt require a Man, for every Opi- 
n e Aer nion that he embraces, every Day to examine 

the Proofs; both which are impoſſible. It is 
unavoidable therefore; that the Memory 
Caſe, and that Men be perſuaded of ſeveral ee. whereof 
the 61 are not uctmy in their I honglis; n . e5 per- 
haps they are not able 4 to — Without this, the 


een art of Men muſt ther ery: Scepticks, of change 


every Moment, and — . up to Whoever, hav- 


ing ate ſtudied the — offers them Arguments, 


which, Nr want of e r bnd y are not able 3 


anſwer. 


f Fey * 1 cannot but ges, chi Mens Sinn 


ah $0 Ox. to their pat Juagmem, and adhering firm 


gente of ibis, to Cenchultons formerly made; is often 
dar former OCauſt of great Obſtinacy in Error and 
Taemarr are take. But the Fault is not that they tel 
wat "wats on their Memories for what they have before 
wade. well judged, but becauſe they judged before 
kg He e examined. Mc eve Bis 
er Number (not to ſay the greateſt Part) of Men, that 
k they wh formed right Judgments. of ſeveral Matters, 
and that for no other Reaſon but they never thought 
otherwiſe ? That imagine themſelves to — judged right 
only becauſe they never queſtioned, neyer exaàmifred, 
own Opinions? Which is indeed to chick: DARE judge right 
becauſe they never judged at all: . theſe of all Men 
hold their Opinions with the eſs; thoſe being 
* in Wer 1 who have 
ſeuſt examined them. What we once know, we are certain 
is ſo; and we may be ſecure, that there are no latent Proofs 
undiſcpvered, which may overturn our Knowledge, or bring 
it in Doubt. But in Matters of Probability, it is not in eye) 
Caſe we can be ſure that we have all the Particulars 4 
us, that any Way concern the Queſtion; \and that there js 
Evidence behind, and yet-unfeen, which may caſt the 
pability on the other Side, and outweigh all that at: peter 


be relied on in the 
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the Leifure, Pat and Means to collect together all the 
Proofs concerning molt of the Opinions he has, to as ſafely to 
conclude; that he hath à clear and fulb View; and that there 
is no more to be alledged for his better Information? And yet 
we are forced to determine ourſelves on the one Side or other; 
The Conduct of our Lives, and the Management · of our great 
Concerns, will not bear Delay; for thoſe depend, for the 
moſt part, on the Determination of our Judgment in Points 
herein we are not capable of certain and demonſtrative Know- 
ledge, and wherein it is neceſſary for us to einbrace the one 
Nag the ü e 0: eee e eee e e 15a 

F. 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to tze 
greateld Plire of Men, if tor all, 10 baue ſeve- The right UJ 
ral Opinions, without certain and jndubitable of it, is mutual 


* 


Proofs of their Fruths; and it carries too Charity and 


great an Imputation ef Ignoranee, Lightnels, + Forbearance, 
or Folly, for Men te quit and renounce'their 
former Tenets preſently upon the Offer of an Argument 
which they cannot — ately anſwer, and ſhew the In- 
ſuffieiency of: it would methinks become al} Men to maintain 
Peaces- and the common Offices of Humanity and Friend- 
Hip, in the Diverſity of Opinions, ſinee we cannot reaſonably 
expect, that any one fold readily and obſequiouſſy quit his 
on Opinion; and' embrace ours, with a blind Reſignation to 
an Authority which the Underftanding of Man acknowled; 

not. Fe however it may often miſtake, it can on no other 
Guide but Reaſon, nor bhindly ſubmit to the Will and Nic- 
tates of another. If he you would bring over to your Sen- 
timents; be one that examines before he aſſents, you muſt 
give him Leave: at his Leiſure to go over the Account again, 


and recalling what is out of his Mind, examine all the Parti- 


culars; tö ſce on Which Side the Advantage lies; and if he 
will not think our Arguments of Weight enough to engage 
him anew in ſo much Pains, it is but what we do often 
ourſetves in the like Cafe ; and we ſhould take it amis, if 
others ſhould preferibe to us what Points we ſhould Rudy : 
And iffie be one Who takes his Opinions upon Truſt, how 
can we imagine that he ſhould renounce thoſe Tenets, which 
Time and Cuſtam have ſo ſettled in his Mind, that he thinks 
them Self- evident; and of an unqueſtionable r or 
which he takes to be Impreſſions he has received from C OD 
himſelf, or from Men ſent by him? How can we expect, I 
lay, that Opinions thus ſettled, ſhould be given up to the 
4 3 5 | T 4 Arguments 
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Arguments. or Authority of a Stranger or Adverfary, efpe- 
cially if there be any Suſpicion of Intereſt or Deſign, as there 


never fails to be where Men find themſelves ill treated? We 


ſhould do well to commiſerate our mutual Ignorance, and en- 
deavour to remove it in all the gentle — fair Ways of In- 
formation, and not — treat others ill, as obſtinate and 
perverſe, becauſe they will not renounce their own, and re- 


ceive our Opinions, or at leaſt thoſe we would force upon 


them, when it is more than probable that we are no leſs obſti- 


nate in not embracing ſome of theirs. For where is the Man 


that has unconteſtible Evidence of the Truth of all that he 
holds, or of the Falſhood of all he condemns; or can ſay, that 


he has examined, to the Bottom, all his own, or other Men's 


Opinions? The Neceſſity of believing, without Knowledge, 


nay often upon very flight Grounds, in this fleeting State of 


Action and Blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us more buf 


and careful to inform ourſelves, than conſtrain others; at leaſ 


thoſe who haye not thoroughly examined to the Bottom all 
their own Tenets, muſt confeſs they are unfit to preſcribe to 
others, and are unreaſonable in impoſing that as Truth on 
other Men's Belief, which they themſelves have not ſearched 
into, nor: weighed the Arguments of Probability on which 
they ſhould receive or reject it. Thoſe who have fairly and 
truly examined, and are thereby. got paſt Doubt in all the 
Doctrines they profeſs, and govern themſelves by, would have 
a juſter Pretence to require others to follow them: But theſe 
are fo few in Number, and find ſo little Reaſon to be magi- 
ſterial in their Opinions, that nothing inſolent and imperioug 
is to be expected from them: And there is Reaſon to think, 
that if Men were better inſtructed themſelves, they would be 
leſs impoſing on others. | os: 7 

| $. 5. But to return to the Grounds of Aſ- 


Probability is ſent, and the ſeveral Degrees of it, we are to 


either of Mat- take Notice, that the Propoſitions we receive | 


ter of Fat, or upon Inducements of Probability, are of twa 
Speclation. _ Sorts, either Pardo ſome — 9 Lo 

ence, or, as it is uſually termed, Matter of 
Fact, which falling under Obſervation, is capable of Human 
Teſtimony; or elſe concerning Things, which being beyond 
the Diſcovery of gur Senſes, are not capable of any ſuch 


Teſtimpny, 


oP N 50 . 3 . 
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therefore, and higheſt Degree of Probabili 


Degrees of Aſent. * - "on 


8. 6. Concerning the fig of theſe, viz. par- 
ꝙ6kñj!;! Foe, = þ 
Fir, Where any particular Thing, conſo- ence” of 
nant the mp Obſervation of * — all other Men 
and others in the like Caſe, comes atteſted by 1 ours, pro- 
the concurrent Reports of all that mention it, e ö 
we receive it as eaſily, and build as firmly upon 2 , 
it, as if it were certain Knowledge: and rwe 
reaſon and act thereupon with as little Doubt, 


as if it were perfect Demonſtration. Thus, if all Enęliſs 
Men, who have Oecaſion to mention it, ſhould affirm that 


it froze in England the laſt Winter, or that there were Swal- 
lows ſeen there in the Summer, I think a Man could almoſt 
as little doubt of it, as that ſeven and four ans eleven. The firſt 

2 is, when the 


general Conſent of all Men, in all Ages, as far as it can be 


known, concurs with a Man's conſtant and never-failing Ex- 


perience in like Caſes, to confirm the Truth of any particular 
Matter of Fact atteſted by fair Witneſſes; ſuch are all the 
ſtated Conſtitutions and Properties of Bodies, and the regu- 
lar Proceedings of Cauſes and Effects in the ordinary Courſe 
of Nature. This we call an Argument from the Nature of 
Things themſelves: For what our own and other Men's 
conſtant Obſervation has found always to be after the ſame. 
Manner, that we with Reaſon conclude to be the Effects of 
ſteady and regular Cauſes, though they come not within the 
Reach of our Knowledge. Thus, that Fire warmed a Man, 
made Lead fluid, and changed the Colour or Conſiſtency in 
Wood or Charcoal; that Iron ſunk in Water and ſwam in 
Quickſilver: Theſe, and the like Propoſitions about particular 
Facts, being agreeable to our conſtant Experience, as often 
as we have to do with theſe Matters, and being generally 
ſpoke of, (when mentioned by others) as Things found 
conſtantly to be ſo, and therefore not ſo much as controverted 
by any Body, we are put paſt Doubt, that a Relation affirm- 
ing any ſuch Thing to have been true, or any Predication that it 
will happen again in the ſame Manner, is very true: Theſe 
Probabilities riſe ſo near to Certainty, that they govern our 
Thoughts as abſolutely,” and influence all our Actions as 
fully, as the moſt evident Demonſtration ;* and in what con- 
cerns us, we make little or no Difference between them 
and certain Knowledge. Our Belief thus grounded, riſes to 
E ˙ : 1000; 908797 WAI 
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. 7. Secondiy, The mut Degree 2 Pichi. 
U abe ity is, when I find by mx o¹nn xperience, 
7 8 and the Agreement ef all chers that mention 
Experience for it, a Thing to be for then moſt part ſo: and 


the "moſs Part that the particular Inſtance of it is atteſted by 
produce Coni- many and n *g 1 
* giving us ſuch an Accqutiti.of 


Ages, and my on Experience,” oe for ds I had 


an Opportunity. to obſerve, conſuming it, that moſt Men 
prefer their private Advantage to the publick H all Hiſto- 


rians that write of Tiberius, ſay that Tiberius did ſo, it is ex- 
tremely probable. And in this Caſp, eur Aſſent has a ſuffi- 


cient F oundation to _ itſelf 50 a Dogroa which we. rage x 
oo "Fhind), Jas Things: that 3 in⸗ 


ce. 


Fair Je Sans, differently, as that a Bird ſhould fly this or 
and the Nature that Way, that it ſhould thunder on a Man's 
of the Thing in- Right or Left-hand, Sc. When any particular 


arfferent, pro- Matter of Fact is vouched by the cuncurrent 


uces alſo con- Teſtimony of unſuſpected Witneſſes, there our 


| 2 Belief. Aſſent is alſo unavoidable, Thus, that there is 


ſuch a City in {taly as Rome; that abaut 1700 


| Years ago, there lived in it a Man called Fuling Gefar 3 that 


he was a General, and that he Won a Battle againſt another 
called Pompey : This, though in the Nature of the Fhing 
there be nothing for nor againſt it, yet being felated by 

Hiſtorians of Credit, and contradicted by no one Mriter, a 
Jan cannot avoid believing it, and can as little doubt af it, 
28 he does of the Being and Actions af his own Ranch, 
whereof he himſelf is a Witneſs, | 0s 
$. 9. Thus far the Matter goes eaſy enough. 

3 Probability upon ſuch Grounds carries ſo much 


and Teſtimonies Evidence with it, that it naturally determines 


claſoing, infi- the Judgment, and leaves us as little Liberty 
Tel wary the to believe or diſbelieve, as a Nemonſtration 
3 does, whether we will know or be ignorant. 
The Difficulty is, when Teſtimonies contra- 

dict common Experience, and the Reports of 

Hiſtory and Witneſies claſh with the ordinary Courſe of Na- 
ture, or with one another ; ; there it is, where Diligence, At- 
tention and Exactneſs is required to form a right Judgment, 
and to proportion the Aſent to the different Tyidence and 
Probability of the Thing, which riſes and falls according as 
* two Foundations of Credibility, dix. Commun Obler⸗ 
8 | vation 


what a Than ars ſince wou not, to a rational Man, 
. Cotempora ry. with os firſt Voucher, have. appeared at all 


grees of Aﬀent : 28; 


vation in like Caſes, and particular Teſtimonies i in that 
cular Inſtarice, fayour gr contradict it. Theſe are I; 5 
ſo great axjety of contrary Obſeryations; Circumſtances, Re- 
ports, d different Qualifications, Tempers, Deſigns, Qverfi ghts, 
c. of. the Reporters, that it is impoſſible to reduce to pre- 
ciſe Rule Sy the Various Degrees wherein Men give their Al- 
ſent. - This only may be Taid in general, that as the Argu- 
ments and Proofs, Pro and con, upon due Examination, = 
weighing eyery particular Circumſtance, all to any one 
appear, upon the whole Ma ter, in a greater or leſs Now ; 
to prepo wy te 25 ay her 1 ſo they are fitted to 55 | 
duce in t ind bach diff 978 Enteftainment, as we call 


Beli 17, 5 Nel We :Gue 6%. Hpul 2,  Wavering, . Di 255 * 


lie . 1 0 
% 15.5 7 is what concerns Aﬀent in dane, 5 2 a 


b e is made. uſe” of; concerhing eee, | 


ban be 80 rhe, Fo: 5th 255 9 2 a Copy. | thin Pro . T *} 


> e as, ee, and güte to the 2 2 on. [ 1 


om and Caution to be uſed in our Ehquiry after material 
Truths, that. 1 never yet. heard d of any one Hott "blamed it. g. 
Wo Practice, if f it be owable in the Deciſions of Right = 
9 * carries this Obſeryation along with it, z. Thar 
eſtimony, the farther off it is from the Original 8 
nc leſs orce and Proof i it has. þ 36 Bein nd Exiſt nee of 
bo Thin itſelf, iS W. ELD the oxiginal LR Kere 
an Wuching his Kn e of it, is a od Proof : 55 
12757 equally credible 4 witneſs it from his Report, the 
Kia is Neuber and a third that atteſts the Hear: ſay of 
Hear-fay, is yet leis confiderable. © 80 that in traditional 
Sa 46 \ Remove aveakens the Force of the Proof; and the 
ore the Tradition has 5 ſucceBively 7 5 through, the 
5 5 th PF n does it 7 from them. This 
ke een to de taken otice of, becauſe J find 
12 135 | ew, t ie quite. contrary commonly practiſed, +» 
who. 0 Ve to 1288 Force by growing'plder ; ; and 
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Teſtimony. Such are, 1. The Exiſtence, Nature, and Opera- 
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becauſe ſeveral have ſince, from him, ſaid it one after ab 


Upon this Ground, Propoſitions evidently falſe or doubtfu 


enough in their firſt Beginning, come by an inverted Rule of 
Probability to paſs for authentick Truths; and thoſe which 
found or deſerved little Credit from the Mouths of their firſt 


Authors, are thought to grow venerable by Age, and are urged 


| FS. 11. I would not be thought here to leſſen 
77. Hiftory is the Credit and Uſe of Hiſtory : It is all the 
of great Uſe. Light we have in many Caſes; and we receive 

| from it a great Part of the uſeful Truths we 
have, with a convincing Pete I think nothing more 
valuable than the Records of Antiquity : I wiſh we had more 
of them, and more uncorrupted. But this Truth itſelf forces 
me to ſay, That no Probability can ariſe higher than its firſt 
Original. What has no other Evidence than the ſingle Teſti- 
mony of one only Witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only Teſti- 
mony, whether good, bad or indifferent; and though cited 


as undeniable, 


_ afterwards by Hundreds of others, one after another, is ſo far 


from receiving any Strength thereby, that it is only the 


weaker. Paſſion, Intereſt, Inadvertency, Miſtake of his 


Meaning, and a Thouſand odd Reaſons or Capricio's Men's 
Minds are acted by, (impoſſible to be diſcovered) may make 
one Man quote another Man's Words or Meaning wrong. 


He that has but ever ſo little examined the Citations of Wri- 


ters cannot doubt how little Credit the Quotations deſerve, 
where the Originals are wanting ; and conſequently how 


.much leſs, Quotations of Quotations can be relied on. This 


is certain, that what in one Age was affirmed upon flight 
Grounds, can never after come to be more valid in future 
Ages, by being often repeated. But the farther ſtill it is from 
the Original, the leſs valid it is, and has always leſs Force in 


the Mouth or Writing of him that laſt made uſe of it, than in 


his from whom he received it, 5 

F. 12. The Probabilities we have hitherts 
In Thins mentioned, are only ſuch as concern Matter of 
which Senſe Fact, and ſuch Things as are capable of Ob- 
cannotdiſcover, ſervation and Teſtimony. There remains that 


TER +7 the other Sort, concerning which Men entertain 
great Rule of Opinions with Variety of Aﬀent, though the 


3 Things be ſuch, that falling not under te 
Reach of our Senſes, they are not capable of 


tians 
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n 
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— 


the Planets, and other Manſions of the vaſt Univerſe. 2. Con- 


like Effects we ſee and know; but the Cauſes that operate, 
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tions of Knits iramaterial ok without us; 8 | Spirits, 8 
Angels, Devils, Cc. or the Exiſteneg of material Beings, - F 
which either for their Smallneſs in themſelves, or Remote= jp. wn 7 


neſs from us, our Senfes cannot take Notice of; as whether f w 77 
there be any Plants, Animals, and intelligent Inhabitants in / 


t : : 
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existe 


6 
cerning the Manner of Operation in moſt Parts of the Works pai 95 1 
of Nature; wherein, though we ſee the ſenſible Effects, yet M 
their Cauſes are unknown, and we perceive not the Wa Sees, BILE 
and Manner how they are produced. We ſee Animals are No rice. 
generated, nouriſhed, and move : The Loadſtone draws Iron; 
and the Parts of a Candle ſucceſſively melting, turn into 
Flame, and give us both Light and Heat. Theſe and the 


and the Manner they are produced in, we can only gueſs, 
and probably conjecture. For theſe, and the like, comin 
not within the Scrutiny of human Senſes, cannot be — 
by them, or be atteſted by any Body, and therefore can ap- 
pear more or leſs probable, only as they more or leſs agree 
to Truths that are eſtabliſned in our Minds, and as they 
hold Proportion to other Parts of our i and Obſer- 23 
vation. Aal in theſe Matters, is the only Help we have, * . A 
and it is from that alone we draw all our Grounds of Proba- 
bility. Thus obſerving that the bare Rubbing of two Bodies- 
violently one upon another, produces Heat, and very often 
Fire itſelf, we have Reaſon to think, that what we call Heat 
and Fire, conſiſts in a violent Agitation of the imperceptible 
minute Parts of the burning Matter : Obſerving hkewiſe, that 
the different Refractions of pellucid Bodies produce in our 
Eyes the different Appearances of ſeveral Colours; and alſo. 
that the different ranging and laying the ſuperficial Parts of 
ſeveral Bodies, as of Velvet, watered Silk, c. does the like, 
we think it probable that the Colour and Shining of Bodies, is 
in them nothing but the different Arangement and Refration 
of their minute and inſenſible Parts. Thus finding in all 
Parts of the Creation, that fall under human Obſervation, 
that there is a gradual Connection of one with another 
without any great or diſcernible Gaps between, in all that, 
great Variety of Things we ſee in the World, which are fo. 
cloſely linked together, that, in the ſeveral Ranks of Beings, 
it is not eaſy to diſcover the Bounds betwixt them, we have 
Reaſon to be perſuaded, that by ſuch gentle Steps. Things 
aſcend upwards in Degrees of Perfection. It is a Mat- 

l ter 
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ter to ſay where Senſible and Rational begin, and whiere In- 


ſenſible and Irrational end: And who is there quick · ſighted 


enough to determine preciſely, which is the loweſt Species 


of living Things, and which the firſt of thofe which have r 
Life? Things, as far as we can obſerve, leſſen and augment, 
as the Quantity does in a regular Cone, where, though there 
be a manifeſt Odds betwixt the Bigneſs of a Diameter at 
remote Diſtance, yet the Difference between the upper and 
under, where they touch one another, is hardly diſcernible. 
The Difference is exceeding great between ſome Men, and 
ſome Animals; but if we will compare the Underſtanding and 
Abilities of ſome Men, and ſome Brutes, we ſhall find fo 
little Difference, that it will be hard to ſay, that that of the 
Man is either clearer or larger. Obſerving, I fay, ſuch gra- 


Py dual and gentle Deſcents downwards in thoſe” Parts of the 
N f } Hh for A Creation that are beneath Men, the Rule of Analogy may 


OI 


N . make it probable, that it is ſo alſo in Things above us and 


111 £/ 1.2.24 our Obſervation; and that there are ſeveral Ranks of intel- 


F/ ligent Beings, excelling us in ſeveral Degrees of Perfection, 
| paar hes 9 wat cowards — infinite Perfection of the Cre- 
6 . ator, by gentle Steps and Differences, that are ev one at 
4 | no 3 Dance wie the next to it. This Sort of Proba- 
| bility, which is the beſt Conduct of rational Experiments, and 
the Riſe of Hypotheſis, has alſo its Uſe and Influence; and a 
wary Reaſoning from Analogy; leads us often into the Diſco- 
very of Truths, and uſeful Productions, which would other- 
wiſe lie concealed. 0 - $23 x 
| TO 8 13. Though the pommon Experience, and 
One Caſe the ordinary Courſe [of Things, have juſtly a 
* here contra-\ mighty Influence on\the Minds of Men, to 
+ Experience © make them give or refuſe Credit to any Thi 
| le ens not the propoſed to their Belidf; yet there is one C 
We. wherein the Strangeneſs of the Fact leſſens not 
1 0 the Aſſent to a fair Tyſtimony given of it. For 
where ſuch ſupernatural Events are ſyitable to Ends aimed at 
by him, who has the Power to change the Courſe of Nature; 
there, under ſuch Circumſtances, they may be the fitter to pro- 
cure Belief, by how much the more they are beyond, or con- 
trary to ordinary Obſervation, This is the proper Caſe of 
Airacles, which; well atteſted, do nat only find Credit them- 
ſelves, but give it alſo to other-Truthy, which need ſuch Con- 
Baton” >; but yd 73 fold I Of es: 
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: FS. 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto men- ; ſit 
: tioned, there js one Sort of Propoſitions that The hore Juſſi- 1 
challenge the higheſt Degree of our Aſſent upon 29ny of Reve- bi 
bare Teſtimony, whether the Thing propoſed, 22 > gy it 
agree or diſagree with common Experience, 2 . 1 
and the ordinary Courſe of Things, or no. gn j- 
The Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the Teſtimony | 1 
is of ſuch an one as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, and that 1 
is of God himſelf. This carries with it Aſſurance beyond * 
Doubt, Evidence beyond Exception. This is called by a pe- 19 
culiar Name, Revelation, and our Aﬀent to it, Faith: Wich ij? 
as abſolutely determines our Minds, and as perfecUy.exclutles | 
all wavering, as our Knowledge itſeff; and we may as ell ils 
doubt of our own Being, xs we can, whether any Revelation I: 
from God de trite.” 80 Gar Faith is a ſettled and ſure Principle ll 
of Aſſent and Aſſurance, and leaves no manner of raom for 3h 
Doubt or Hefitation: Only we mult be fare," that it be a di- i 
vine Revelation, and thatwe on ode of elſe we ſhall = 
expoſe ourſelves to all the Extravagancy © —— | ; 
all the Error of wrong Principles, if we have Faith and A(- T4 
ſurance in what is not divine Revelation. And therefore in 33 
thoſe Caſes our Aſſent can be rationally no higher, than the E's 
Evidence of its being a Revelation, and that this is the Mean- i" 
ing of the Expreffions it is delivered in. If the Evidence of its . 
being a Revelation, or that this is its true denſe, be only on 1380 
probable Proofs, our Aſſent can reach no higher than an Aſſu- Ib 
rance or Diffidence, ariſing from the more or leſs apparentPro- 1 
bability of the Proofs. But of Faith, and the Precedency it l 
ought to have before other Arguments of Perſuaſion, 1fhall MM 
ſpeak more hereafter, where Ftreat of it, as it is ordinarily 10H 
placed, in Contradiſtinction to Neaſon; tough in Fruth, it be Wi 
nothing elſe but an Aſſent founded on the higheſt Reaſon, | 1 
W_ 
Mien 1 
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„„ C HA IL. . N 
| Of Reaſon: 


„„ S. . HE Word Reaſm, in the Ell 

Þ — Language, Las d: 3 Signi fiction,. 
Word Sometimes it is taken for true and 

Reaſon, clear Principles; fometimes for clear and fair 


3 eductions from thoſe Principles, and ſome- 
times for the Cauſe, and particularly the final Cauſe. But 
the Conſideration I ſhall have of it here, is in a Significe 


tion different from all theſe ; and that is, as it ſtands for a Fa- 


ouley mn Tan, That Fauley whetzby Man is Tapped to þ 
Sſtinguiſhed fron Beaſts, erein TE ig Evident he much 
urpaſles them. . ; | 

5 §. 2. If general Knowledge, as has been 
Wherein ſhewn, conſt 


s in a Perception of the Agree- 

Reaſoning con- ment or Diſagreement of our own 1dzas, and 
fiſts. the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of all Things 
without us, (except only of a God, whoſe Ex- 


iſtence every Man may certainly know and demonſtrate to him- W $. 
. ſelt from his own Exiſtence) we had only by our Senſes: What N! 
1 Room then is there for the Exerciſe of any other Faculty, but ¶ cover 
| _ outward Senſe, and inward Perception? What need is the r. 


[ there of Reaſon? Very much; both for the Enlargement them 
HO of our Knowledge, and regulating our Aſſent: for it hath Force 
if | to do both in Knowledge and Opinion, and is neceſſary and Wig th 


aſſiſting to all our other intellectual Faculties, and indeed, Wluſior 
1 contains two of them, viz. Sagacity and Ilation. By the one, themat 

i + it finds out, and by the other, it ſo orders the intermediate the Co 
FEW Ideas, as to diſcover what Connection there is in each Link of Wanothe 


ik the Chain, whereby the Extremes are held together; and WCluſion 
HY thereby, as it were, to draw into View the Truth ſought clearly 
4 | for, which is that we call /lation or Inference, and conſiſts in al the! 
Ig nothing but the Perception of the Connection there is between JW roofs | 
b | | the Ideas, in each Step of the Deduction, whereby the Mind | 
18, comes to ſee either the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of 

th any two Ideas, as in Demonſtration, in which it arrives at 


it 4% ; | Vor. 


and Probability in the other, is that which we call Reafon 
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Knowledge: or their probable Connection, on which it gives 
or with-holds its Aſſent, as in Opinion. Senſe and Intuition 
reach but a very little Way. The greateſt Part of our Know- 
ledge depends upon Deductions and intermediate Ideas: 
And in thoſe Caſes, where we are fain to ſubſtitute Aſſent 
inſtead of Knowledge, and take Propoſitions for true, with- 
out being certain they are ſo, we have need to find out, 
examine, and compare the Grounds of their Probability. In 
both theſe Caſes, the Faculty which finds out the Means, 
and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty in the one 


For as Reaſon perceives the neceflary and indubitable Cons; 
nection of all the Ideas or Proofs one to another, in each Step 
of any Demonſtration that produces Knowledge: fo it like- 
wiſe perceives the probable Connection of all the Ideas or 
Proofs one to another, in every Step of a Diſcourſe to which: 
it will think Aﬀent due. This is the loweſt Degree of that 
which can be truly called Reaſon. For where the Mind does 
not perceive this probable Connection; where it does not 
diſcern whether there be any ſuch Connection or no, there 
Men's Opinions are not the Product of Judgment, or the Con- 
ſequence of Reaſon, but the Effects of Chance, and Hazard of 
a Mind floating at all Adventures, without Choice, and with- 
out Direction. : | HER ES ; 
I. 3. So that we may in Renſon conſider theſe 


cur Degrees; the firſt and higheſt, is the diſ- Iii four Parts. 


covering and finding out of Proofs; the ſecond, | 


the regular and methodical Diſpoſition of them, and laying 
them in a clear and fit Order, to make their Connection and 
Force be plainly and eaſily perceived; the third is the perceiv- 
ing their puns Pro and the fourch, a making a right Con- 
cluſion. Theſe ſeveral Degrees may be obſerved in any ma- 
thematical Demonſtration : It being one Thing to perceive 
the Connection of each Part, as the Deen is made by 
another; another to perceive the Dependance of the Con- 
cluſion on all the Parts; a third to make out a Demonſtration 
clearly and neatly one's ſelf; and ſomething different from 
all theſe, to have firſt found out thoſe intermediate /dpas or 
roofs by which it is made. bar, e 
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„„ F. 4. There is one Thins niore,; which 1 
Syllogiſm not hall deſire to be conſidered concerning Reaſon: 
the great In- and that is, whether Syllogi/om, as is generally 
7 frag thought, be the proper Inſtrument of it, and 


the uſefulleſt Way of exerciſing this Faculty, 
The Cauſes I have To doubt, Kh theſe: & : ; 
Fir/?, Becauſe Syllogiſm ſerves our Reaſon but in one only 
of the fore-mentioned Parts of it; and that is, to ſhew the 
Connection of the Proofs in any one Inſtance, and no more; 
but in this it is of no great Uſe, ſince the Mind can perceive 
ſuch Connection where it really is, as eaſily, nay perhaps bet- 
ter, without it. | „ = 
If we will obſerve the Actings of our own Minds, we 
ſhall find that we reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only ob- 
ſerve the Connection of the Proof, without reducing our 
Thoughts to any Rule of Syllogiſm. And therefore we may 
take Notice, that there are many Men that reaſon exceeding 
clear and rightly, who know not how to make a Syllogiſm. 
He that would look into many Parts of Aa and America, will 
find Men reaſon there, perhaps, as acutely as himſelf, who 
yet never heard of a Syllogiſm, nor can reduce any one Argu- 
ment to thoſe Forms: And I believe ſcarce any one ever makes 
Syllogiſms in Reaſoning within himſelf.“ Indeed Syllogiſmiis 
/ made uſe of on Occaſion to diſcover a Fallacy hid in a rheto- 
rical Floriſh, or cunningly wrapped up in a ſmooth Period; 
and ftripping an Abſurdity of the Cover of Wit and gooc 
Langua ©, ſhew it in its naked Deformity. / But the Weak- 
neſs or 2 — of ſuch a Tooſe Diſcourſe, it ſhews, by the ar- 
tificial Form it is put into, only to thoſe who have thoroughly 
ſtudied Mode and Figure, and have ſo examined the many 
Ways that three Propoſitions may be put together, as to know 
which of them does certainly conclude right, and which not, 
and upon what Grounds it is that they do ſg. All who hare 
ſo far conſidered Syllogiſm, as to ſee the Reaſon why, in three 
Propoſitions laid together in one Form, the Concluſion will be 
certainly right, but in another, not certainly fo ; I grant art 
certain of the Concluſions they draw from the Premiſes in 
the allowed Modes and Figures, But they who have not (0 


far looked into thoſe Forms, are not ſure, by Virtue of Sj! 
logiſm, that the Concluſion certainly follows from the Fre 
miſes; they only take it to be ſo by an implicit Faith in theit 
Teachers, and a Confidence in thoſe Forms of Argumente 


tien; but this is {till but believing, not being certain. Now 
N : 3 
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tion to him, I may truly ſay, that they are not the only, nor 
ruth who are Fling co find it, and deſire to make the beſt 
Uſe they may of their 

iedge, And he himfelf, it is plain, found out ſome Forms 


lelves, but by 


. — — * - 


Thouſand that doth. | ; e 
But God has not been fo ſparing to Men to make them 
barely two-legged Creatures, and left it to Ari/tetle to make 
them rational, f. e. thoſe few of them that he could get ſo to 
examine the Grounds of Syllogiſms, as to ſee, that in above 
threeſcore Ways, that three Fropolitions may So fn together, 
there are but About fourteen wherein one may be ſure that 
the Concluſion is Light, and upon what Ground it is, that 
in theſe few the Concluſion is certain, and in the other not. 
God has been more bountiful to Mankind than fo: He has 
given them a Mind that can reaſon without being inſtructed 
in Methods of Syllogizing : The Underſtanding is not taught 
to reaſon by theſe Rules : it has a native Faculty-to perceive 
the Coherence or Incoherence of its Ideas, and can range 
them right, without any ſuch perplexing Repetitions. I fay 
not this any way to leſſen 4r:/otle, whom I look on as one 
of the 1 Men amongſt the Ancients: whoſe large 
Views, Acuteneſs, and Penetration of Thought, and Strength 
of Judgment, few have equalled: And who in this very * 
vention of Forms of Argumentation, wherein the Concluſion 
may be ſhewn to be rightly inferred, did great Service againſt 
thoſe who were not aſhamed to deny any Thing. And 1 
readily own, that all right Reaſoning may be reduced to his 
Forms of Syllogiſm. But yet I think, without any Diminu- 


the beſt Way of Reaſoning, for the leading of thoſe into 
eaſon, for the Attainment of Know- 


to be concluſive, and others not; not by the Forms them- 
the original Way of Knowledge, i. e. by the 

"ible Agreement of Idas. Tell a Country Gentlewoman, 

that the Wind 1s South-Weſt, and the Weather lowring, and 
6 e FFT 
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like to rain, and ſhe will eaſily underſtand, it is not ſafe for 


her to go Abroad thin clad, in ſuch a Day, after a Fever : 
She clearly ſees the probable Connection of all theſe, viz. 
South Weſt Wind, and Clouds, Rain, Wetting, taking Cold, 
Relapſe, and Danger of Death, without tying them together, 
in thoſe artificial and cumberſome Fetters of ſeveral Syllo- 
giſms, that clog and hinder the Mind, which proceeds from 


one Part to another quicker and clearer without them: And 
the Probability RE the eaſily perceives in Things thus in 


their native State would be quite loſt, if this Argument were 
managed learnedly, and propoſed in Mode and Figure. For 
it very often confounds the Connection : And, I think, every 
one will perceive in Mathematical Demonſtrations, that the 
Knowledge gained thereby, comes ſhorteſt and cleareſt with- 


out Syllogiſms. | 


Inference is looked on as the great Act of the rational Fa- 
culty, and fo it is, when it is rightly made; but the Mind, 
either very deſirous to enlarge its Knowledge, or very apt to 
favour the Sentiments it has once imbibed, is very forward to 


x make Inferences, and therefore often makes too much Haſte, 


N 8 fore it perceives the Connection o 
(EA: the Extremes together. 


PEAT) TS 


e 1deas that muſt hold 
To infer, is nothing but by Virtue of one Propoſition laid 
down as true, to draw in another as true, 7. e. to ſee or 


| ſuppoſe ſuch a Connection of the two Ideas of the inferred 


Propoſition, v. g. Let this be the Propoſition laid down, 


AMen ſhall be puniſhed in another World, and from thence be 


inferred this other, Then Men can determine themſelves.” The 
Queſtion now is to know, whether the Mind has made this 
Inference right, or no; if it has made it, by finding out the 
intermediate Ideas, and taking a View of the Connection of 
them, placed in a due Order, it has proceeded rationally, 
and made a right Inference. If it has done it without ſuch 
a View, it has not ſo much made an Inference that will 
hold, or an Inference of right Reaſon, as ſhewn a Willingnel 
to have it be, or be taken for ſuch. But in either Caſe is it 
Syllogiſm that diſcovered thoſe Ideas, or ſhewed the Con- 
nectien of them, for they muſt be both found out, and the 
Connection every where perceived, before they can rationally 
be made uſe of in Syllogiſm ; unleſs it can be ſaid, that any 
Idea, without conſidering what Connection it hath with the 
two other, whoſe Agreement ſhould be ſhewn by it, will do 
well enough ina Syllogiſm, and may be taken at a venture fo 


then ſay, that they. are leſs jumbled, and their 
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the Medius Terminus, to prove any Concluſion. But this no 
body will ſay, becauſe it is by Virtue of the perceived Arte- 
ment of the intermediate Idea with the Extremes, that the 
Extremes are concluded to agree; and therefore each inter- 
mediate Idea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole Chain hath a 
viſible Connection with thoſe two it is placed between, or elfe 
thereby the Concluſion cannot be inferred or drawn in; for 
where-ever any Link of the Chain is looſe, and without 
Connection, there the whole Strength of it is loſt, and it 
hath no Force to infer or draw in any Thing. In the Inftance 
above-mentioned, what is it ſhews the Force of the Inference, 
and conſequently the Reaſonableneſs of it, but a View of the 
Connection of all the intermediate Idas that draw in the 
Concluſion or Propoſition inferred; v. g. Men ſhall be pu- 
niſbed. — God the Puniſher, .f Puniſhment, 
——— —the Punſhed gulty, could have done otherwiſe, 
Freedom, Self-determination : by which Chain 
of Ideas thus viſibly linked together in Train, i. e. each in- 
termediate Idea agreeing on each Side with thoſe two it is 
immediately placed between, the Ideas of Men and Self-de- 
termination appear to be connected, i. e. this Propoſition, 
Men can determine themſelves is drawn in, or inferred from 
this, that they ſball be puniſhed in the other World. For here 
the Mind ſeeing, the Connection there is between the Lea 
of Men's Puniſhment in the other World, and the Idea of God 


| 2unfbing ; between God puniſhing, and the F of the Pu- 


niſhment ; between Juſtice of Puniſhment and Gui : between 
Guilt and a Power to do otherwiſe; between a Potwer to do 
otherwiſe . and Freedom, and between Freedem and Self-de- 
termination, ſees the Connection between Men and Self-deter- 
mud... np po oo ĩ 

Now, I aſk, whether the Connection of the Extremes be 
not more clearly ſeen in this ſimple and natural Diſpoſition, 
than in the perplexed Repetitions, and Jumble of five or ſix 
Syllogiſms? I muſt beg Pardon for calling it Jumble, till 
ſomebody ſhall put theſe Ideas into ſo many e and 

| their Connection 

more viſible, when they are tranſpoſed and repeated, and 
ſpun out to a greater E th in artificial Forms, than in 9 
that ſhort' natural plain Grder they are laid down in W 
here, wherein every one may ſee it, and wherein they _ 


* 


” 


| muſt be ſeen, before they can be put into a Train of Syt- 


logiſms. For the natural Order of the connecting Leas 
muſt direct the Order of the Syllogiſms, and a Man mult 
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ſee the Connection of each intermediate Idea with thoſe that 
it connects, before he can with Reaſon make uſe of it in a 
Syllogiſm. And when all thoſe Syllogiſms are made, neither 
thoſe that are, nor thoſe that are not Logicians, will ſee the 
Force of the Argumentation, z. e. the Connection of the Ex- 


tremes one Jot the better, [For thoſe that are not Men of 


Art, not knowing the true Forms of Syllogilm, nor the Rea- 
ſons of them, cannot know whether they are made in right 
and concluſive Modes and Figures or no, and fo are not at 


all helped by the Forms they are put into, though by them 
the natural Order, wherein the Mind could judge of their 


reſpective Connection, being diſturbed, renders the IIlation 
much more uncertain than without them.] And as for Lo- 
gicians themſelves, ' they ſee the Connection each interme- 
diate Idea with thoſe it ſtands between, (on which the Force 
of the Inference depends) as well before as after the Syllo- 
giſm is made, or elſe they do not ſee it at all. For a Syilagiſn 
neither ſhews nor ſtrengthens the Connection of any two 
Ideas immediately put together, but only by the Connection 
ſeen in them ewe what Connection the Extremes have 
one with another. Bit what Connection the intermediate 
has with either of the Extremes in that Syllagiſin, that no Hl. 


lagiſin does or can ſhew. That the Mind only doth, or can 


perceive, as they, ſtand there in that Juæta- poſition only by its 


own View, to which the Syllogiſtical Form it happens to be 


in gives no Help or Light at all it only ſhews, that if the 
intermediate Idea agrees with thoſe it is \of both Sides im. 
mediately applied to, then thoſe two remote ones, or as they 
are called Extremes, do certainly agree; and therefore the im- 

- mediate Connection of each Idea to that which it is applied to 
on each Side, on which. the Force of the Realning th ends, 
is as well ſeen before as after the Hyllogiſn is made, SA he 
that makes the Hllagiſin could never ſee it at all. This, as has 
been already obſerved, is feen only by the Eye, or the per- 
ceptive Faculty of the Mind, taking a View of them laid to- 
gether, in a Jurta-poſtion, which View of any two it has 
equally, whenever they are laid together in any Propoſition, 
whether that Propoſition be placed as a Major, or a Minor, in a 
„Ot what Uſe then are Syllogiſms? I anſwer, Their chief 
and main Uſe is in the Schools, where Men are allowed 


: without Shame to deny the Agreement of Ideas, that do ma- 


nifeſtly agree; or out of the Schools to thoſe, who from 
— 5 Po: 35 1 2 ky . $30 => ; thence 


nuous Searcher after Truth, who has no other Aim but to 


V 


N ͤ; f 


thence have learned without Shame to deny the Connection of 


Ideas which even to themſelves is viſible. But to an ny 
ther nd 
it, there is no Need of any ſuch Form, to force the allowing 
of the Inference: The Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it 1 


better ſeen in ranging of the Ideas in a ſimple and plain Order. 
And hence it is, that Men in their own Enquiries after Fruth, 
never uſe Syllog;/ms to convince themſelves, [or in teaching | 


others to inſtruct willing Learners.] Becauſe before they can 
put them into a Syllogi/m, they muſt fee the Connection that 
is between the intermediate Idea, and the two other Ideas it is 
ſet between, and applied to, to ſhew their Agreement ; and 
when they ſee that, they ſee whether the Inference be good or 
no, and ſo Syllogiſm comes too late to ſettle it. For to make 
uſe again of the former Inſtance, I aſk, whether the Mind, 
conſidering the Idea of Juſtice, placed as an intermediate Idea 
between the Puniſbment of Men, and the Guilt of the puniſhed, 
(and, tilb it does ſo conſider it, the Mind cannot make uſe of 
it as a medius terminus) does not as plainly ſee the Force and 
Strength of the Inference, as when it is formed into Syllogiſm ? 
To ſhew it in a very plain and eaſy Example; let Animal be 


the intermediate Idea, or medius terminus, that the Mind makes 


uſe of to ſhew the Connection of Homo and Vivens; I aſk, 
whether the Mind does not more readily and plainly ſee that 
Connection in the {imple and proper Poſition of the connect- 
ing Les in th ih!!! 8 


Homo — Animal————Pivens ; 
one, 


wo ea in this perplexed 


Animal —P}tvens— Homo Animal. 
Which is the Poſition theſe Ideas have in a Syllogiſm, to ſhew 
the Connection between Homo and Vivens by the Intervention 
of. Anil. =. , ]ĩ . art, 3 0, 1 
Indeed Syllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary Uſe, even 
to the Lovers of Pruth, to ſhew them the Fallacies that are 
often concealed in florid, witty, or involved Diſcourſes. Rut 
that this is a Miſtake, will appear, if we confider that the 


Reaſon why ſometimes Men, who ſincerely aim at Truth, A. 
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Rhetorical Diſcourſes, is, that their Fancies being ſtruck with 
ſome lively metaphorical Repreſentations, they neglect to ob- 
ſerve, or do not eaſily perceive what are the true Ideas upon 
which the Inference depends. Now, to ſhew ſuch Men the 
Weakneſs of ſuch an Argumentation, there needs no more 
but to ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous Ideas, which, blended and 
confounded with thoſe on which the Inference depends, ſeem 
to ſhew a Connection where there is none, or at leaſt do 
hinder the Diſcovery of the Want of it; and then to lay 
the naked Ideas on which the Force of the Argumentation de- 
pends, in their due Order, in which Poſition the Mind ta- 
5 a View of them, ſees what Connection they have, and fo 
is able to judge of the Inference, without any Need of a Syl- 
Joriim at all. © * „ e | 
I grant that Mode and Figure are commonly made uſe of 
in ſuch Caſes, as if the Detection of the Incoherence of ſuch 
looſe Diſcourſes were wholly owing to the Syllogiſtical Form; 
and ſo I myſelf formerly thought; till upon a ſtricter Exami- 
nation, I now find, that laying the intermediate Ideas naked 
in their due Order, ſhews the Incoherence of the Argumen- 
tation better than Syllogiſm; not only as ſubjecting each 
Link of the Chain to the immediate View of the Mind in its 
proper Place, whereby its Connection is beſt obſerved ; but 
alſo becauſe Syllogiſm ſhews the Incoherence only to thoſe, 
(who are hot one of ten thouſand) who perfectly underſtand 
Mode and Figure, and the Reaſon upon which thoſe Forms 
are eſtabliſhed ; whereas a due and orderly placing of the 
Ideas, upon which the Inference is made, makes every one, 
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whether Logician or not Logician, who underſtands 'the 51 
Terms, and hath the Faculty to perceive the Agreement or t 
Diſagreement of ſuch Ideas, (without which, in or out of Syl- b 
logiſm, he cannot perceive the Strength or Weakneſs, Co- I 
herence or Incoherence of the Diſcourſe) ſee the Want of ” 
Connection in the Argumentation, and the Abſurdity of the * 
Inference. „„ e 5 bf 

- And thus I have known a Man unſkilful in Syllogiſm, of 
who at firſt hearing could perceive the Weakneſs and Incon- m 


- clufiveneſs of a long artiffcial and plauſible Diſcourſe, where- h. 

with others better ſkilled in Syllogiſm have been miſled ; and D 

] believe there are few of my 1 who do not know in 

ſuch. And indeed, if it were not ſo, the Debates of moſt co 

Prince's Councils, and the Buſineſs of Aſſemblies, would be fo! 

in Danger to be miſmanaged, ſince thoſe who are relied up- = 
W a 5 by Gs 345 EE A „„ on 


what was viſibly ſewn them. | : n 
Secondly, Another Reaſon that makes me doubt whether . | 
Syllogiſm be the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon in the . 24, 


(which has been above eee, thoſe Scholaſtick Forms . 


this Scholaſticx Way, are ſeldom or never convinced, and fo 


brought with them, which they could not do, if this Way 


on, and have uſually a great Stroke in them, 3 8 2 54 0 
ſuch, who have the good Luck to be perfectly knowing in 1 
the Forms of Syllogiſm, or expert in Made and Figure. And 1 


if Syllogiſm were the only, or ſo much as the ſureſt Way to . 1 1 5 g 


detect the Fallacies of artificial Diſcourſes, I do nat think : Chl 148 
that all Mankind, even Princes in Matters chat concern. their oo o 1 
ſhood - 4 


Crowns/and Dignities, are ſp much in Love with Falſhood - e 
an iſtake, that They would every where have neglected F <2 | 1 


- ; 17 
to bring Syllogiſm into the Debates of Moment, or thought it to A 4 1 
ridiculous ſo much as to offer them in Affairs of Conſequence: #1 
a plain Evidence to me, that Men of Parts and Penetration, Fe! A 
who were not idly to diſpute at their Eaſe, but were to act ac- 

cording to the Reſult of their Debates, and often pay for their 

Miſtakes with their Heads or Fortunes, found thoſe Scho- 

laſtick Forms were of little Uſe to diſcover Truth or Fallacy, 

whilſt both the one and the other might be ſhewn, and better 


ſhewn without them, to thoſe, who would not refuſe to ſee, fs 


A. 


Diſcovery of Truth, is, that of whateyer uſe Mode and 
Figure is pretended. to be in the laying open of F allacy, Cage 


op; 
of Diſcourſe are not leſs liable to Fallacies, than the plainer 2 ' 11-5 
Ways of Argumentation; and for this I appeal to common Ob- | 
{ervation, ' which has always found theſe artificial Methods —— 70 IM 
of Reaſoning more adapted to catch and entangle the Mind, chem? l 
than to inſtruct and inform the Underſtanding. And hende 
it is, that Men, even when they are baffled and ſilenced in r 


> 


7 
| 
A 
15 


1 
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brought over to the conquering Side: They perhaps acknow- 
ledge their Adverſary to be the more ſkilful Diſputant, but 
reſt nevertheleſs ee of the Truth on their Side; and go 
away, worſted as they are, with the ſame Opinion they 


of Argumentation carried Light and Conviction with it, and 
made Men fee where the FAI aa therefore Srllogifin 
has been thought more proper for the attaining Victory in 
Diſpute, than for the Diſcovery or Confirmation of Truth 
in fair Enquiries: and if it be certain, that Fallacy can be 
couched in Syllogiſm, as it cannot be denied, it muſt be 
ſomething elſe, and not Syllogiſm, that muſt diſcover them. 


I have 


I have had Experience how ready ſome Men are, when all 
the Uſe which they have been wont to aſcribe to any Thing is 
not allowed, to cry out, that I am for laying it wholly aſide. 
But to prevent ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs Imputations, I tell 
them, that I am not for taking away any Helps to the Un- 
derſtanding, in the Attainment of Knowledge. And if Men 
ſkilled in, and uſed to Syllogiſms, find them aſſiſting to their 
| Reaſon in the Diſcovery of Truth, I think they ought to make 


- Uſe of them. All that I aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe 


more to theſe Forms, than belongs to them; and think, that 
Men have no Uſe, or not ſo full a Uſe of their Reaſoning Fa- 
culty, without them. Some Eyes want Spectacles to ſee 
Things clearly and diſtinctly ; but let not thoſe that uſe them 
therefore ſay, no Body can ſee clearly without them: Thoſe 
who do ſo will be thought in Favour of Art, (which perhaps 
they are beholden to) a little too much to depreſs and diſcre- 
dit Nature. Reaſon, by its own Penetration, where it is 
ſtrong and exerciſed, uſually ſees quicker and clearer without 
_ Syllogiſm. If Uſe of thoſe Spectacles has ſo dimmed its Sight, 
that it cannot without them ſee Conſequences or Inconfequences 
in Argumentation, I am not ſo unreaſonable as to be againſt 
the uſing them. Every one knows what beſt fits his own 
Sight : but let him not thence conclude all in the Dark, who 
uſe not juſt the ſame Helps that he finds a need of. Es” 
5 §. 5. But however it be in Knowledge, I 
Helps little in think I may truly ſay, it is of far leſs, or no Uſe 
Demonſtration, at all in Probabilities, For the Aſſent there be- 
leſs in Proba- ing to be determined by the Preponderancy, af- 
bility. ter a due Weighing of all the Proofs, with all 
| Circumſtances on both Sides, nothing is ſo un- 
fit to aſſiſt the Mind in that, as Syllogiſm; which running 
away with one aſſumed Probability, or one topical Argument, 
purſues that till it has led the Mind quite out of Sight of 
the Thing under Conſideration ; and forcing it upon ſome 
remote Difficulty, holds it faſt there intangled, perhaps, and 
as it were manacled in the Chain of Syllogiſms, without al- 
lowing it the Liberty, much leſs affording it the Helps requi- 
ſite to ſhew on which Side, all Things conſidered, is the 
greater Probability. in 5 


. 


1 Reaſon. no 
| 35 But let it help us, (as perhaps may be 

ſaid) in convincing Men of their Frtors and Serves not to 
Miſtakes : (and yet I would fain fee the Man increaſe ow 

that was forced out of his Opinion by Dint of Knowledge, ; 
Syllogiſm) yet fill it fails our Reaſon in that but Fence with. 
Part, which, if not its higheſt Perfection, is yet ne OS TI 
certainly its hardeſt Taſk, and that which Wwe e 
moſt need its Help in; and that is, the 4. out of Proofs 
and making new Diſcoveries. The Rules of Syllopiſm ſerve not 


ſoning difcovers no new Proofs, but is the Art of marſhal- _/_ 
ing tt ones we have already. The — # 
| ook of Euclid, is very true; but 


the Diſcovery of it, I think, not owing to any Rules of 
common Logick, A Man knows firſt, and then he is able 
to prove 5 ht ine $ So that Sagi comes after Know- 
ledge, and then a Man has little or no Need of it. But it 
is chiefly by the finding out thoſe Idar that ſhew the Con- 
nection of diſtant ones, that our Stock of Knowledge is in- 
creafed, and that uſeful Arts and Sciences ate advanced. Sy. . 5 


a Man ſhould employ his Reaſon all this Way, he will not 4 
do much otherwiſe than he, who having got fome Iron outs": 

of the Bowels of the Earth, ſhould have it beaten up all into Fare 
Swords, and pat it into his Servants Hands to fence wifff, and part 
bang one another. Had the King of Spain employed the %. HL : 
Hands of his People, and his Spaniſb Tron ſo, he had brought =—— 


to Light but little of that Treaſure that lay fo long hid in for e,, 0 


the dark Entrails of America. And J am apt to think, that 


he who ſhould go. all the Force of his Reafon only . I 1 i 


brandiſhing of Sylhgiſms, will diſcoyer very little of that Maſs Z A 

of Knowledge which lies yet concealed in the ſecret Re- game. 
ceſſes of Nature; and which, I am apt to think, native ruſtick 5 
Reaſon, (as it formerly has done) is likelier to open a Way > 
to, and add to the common Stock of Mankind, rather than LK 
zuy Scholaſtick Proceeding by the ſtrict Rules of Mode and A, o, 


Figune; & 5 4 


F. YoeP doubt not nevertheleſs, but there PLES. os 
are Ways to be found to aſſiſt our Reaſon in Fas | pe 54. 8 — 


this moſt uſeful Part; and this the judicious 5 bo 


Daker Sefa me to ſay, who in his Ec, 
h 


1225 7, at beſt, is but the Art of Fencing with the little Know- 3 3 1 
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| out of the Way, I am dure as to me wholly new and _un- | 
borrowed, I ſhall have en an Occaſion to others to caſt 
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00 Reaſon. 


Pol. I. 1. F. 6. ſpeaks thus: F there might be added the right 
Helps of trus Art and Learning, (which Helps I muſt plainly con- 
feſs, this Age of the Warld carrying the Name of a kearned Age, 

"doth neither much know, nor generally regard) there will undoubt- 6 
edly be almaſt as much Difference in Maturity of Fudgment between 
Hen therewith inured, and that which now Aden are, as between 
Men that are now, and Innocents. I do not pretend to have 
found or diſcovered here any of thoſe right Helps of Art this 
great Man of deep Thought mentions ; but this is plain, 
that Syllogiſm, and the Logick now in Uſe, which were as 
well known in his Days, can be none of thoſe he means. 
It is ſufficient for me, if by a Diſcourſe perhaps ſomething 


—Fout for new Diſcoveries, and to ſeek in their own Thoughts 
for thoſe right Helps of Art, which will ſcarce be found, I 
fear, by thoſe who ſervilely confine themſelves to the Rules 
and Dictates of others. For beaten Tracts lead theſe Sort of 
Cattle, (as an obſerving Roman calls them) whoſe Thoughts 
reach only to Imitation, on quo eundem ef, ſed quo itur. , 
J can be bold to ſay, that this Age is aderned with ſome 
Men of that Strength of Judgment, and Largeneſs of Com- 
prehenſion, that if they would employ their Thoughts on this 
Subject, could open new and undiſcovered Ways to the Ad- 

yancement of * | gg 
8. Having here had an Occaſion to ſpeak 


a c LEES Ec I EAN RECITED 


» 


e reaſon of Syllogiſm in general, and the Uſe of it in 


/. About Parti- Reaſoning, and the Improvement of our Know- 
culars. ledge, it is fit, before I leave this Subject, to 
| take Notice of one manifeſt Miſtake in the 
Rules of Syllogiſm; wiz. That no Syllogiſtical Reaſoning I 
can be right and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, one ge- wW 
neral Propoſition in it. As if we could not Reaſon, and have th 
Knowledge about Particulars, Whereas, in Truth, the Mat- 
ter rightly conſidered, the immediate Object of all our Rea- D 
ſoning and Knowledge is nothing but Particulars, Every * 
Man's Reaſoning and Knowledge is only about the Idas ex- th 
iſting in his own Mind, which are truly every one of mi 
them particular Exiſtences, and our Knowledge and Rea; Te: 
ſoning about other Things, is only as they correſpond with "i: 
thoſe our particular Ideas. So that the Perception of the 


rm or Diſagreement of our particular /dcas, is the th, 
Whole and utmoſt of all our Knowledge. Univerſality is the 


But the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 


and certain, whether either, or both, or neither of thoſe Idar 


tranſpoſing the Propoſitions, and making the Madius Term 


Reaſon. . 
but accidental to it, and conſiſts only in this, That the par- 
ticular eas about which it is, are ſach as more than one par- 
ticular Thing can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. 


two Ideas, and conſequently our Knowledge, is equally clear 


be capable of repreſenting more real Beings than one, or no. 
One Thing more I crave leave to offer about Syllogiſm, be- 
fore I leave it, viz. May one not upon juſt Ground enquire: 
whether the Form Syllogiſm now has, is that which in Reaſon 
it ought to have ? For the Medius Terminus being to join the 
Extremes, i. e. the intermediate Ideas by its Intervention, to 
ſnew the Agreement or Diſagreement of the two in Queſ- 
tion, would not the Poſition of the Medius Terminus be 
more natural, and ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
the Extremes clearer and better, if it were placed in the 
Middle between them; which might be eaſily done by 


nus the Predicate of the Firſt, and Subject of the Second. 


un- Animal oft view. Gia And AN 0 
Ergo ommis Homo ęſt vivens. LEY | | 


Omne Corpus eft extenſum & ſolidum, ov ber 464 1 
Nolte extenſum & ſolidum ift pura extenſa, NI l N. od, 1 
go . a ; 3 | 


us non eft pura extenſi. 


I need not trouble my Reader with Inſtances in Syllogiſms, y 4 [i 


whoſe Concluſions are particular. The ſame Reaſon holds for 
the ſame Form in them, as well as in the general. | 
§. 9. Reaſon, though it penetrates intd the 
Depths of the Sea and Earth, elevates our Fin, Reaſon 
Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us fails us for 
through the vaſt Spaces, and large Rooms of this ant of Ideas. 
mighty Fabrick, yet it comes far ſhort of the ' Wo 
real Extent of even corporeal Being ; and there are many In- J 
ceS wherein it Jail us: As, . FT 
Firſi, It perfectly fails us, where our Ideas fail. It net 
ther does, nor can extend itſelf farther than they do. And 
therefore where- ever we have no Ideas, our Reaſoning ſtops, 
and we are at an End of our Reckoning: And if at any Time 
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=—_ Reaſon, 


we reaſon about Words, which do not ſtand for any Ideas, ws 
is only about thoſe Sounds, and nothing elſe. __ __ _ 
| $. 10. 'Secendly, Our Reaſon is often puz- 


2dly, Becauſe zled, and at a Loſs, becauſe of the Obſeurity, Cen- 
of obſcure and fuſim or Imperſection of the Ideas it is employed 
imperfett about; and there we are involved in Difficulties 
Ideas. and Contradictions. Thus, not having any 


perfect Idea of the leaſt Extenſion of Matter, 


* of Infinity, we are at a Loſs. about the Diviſibility of 


Matter; but having perfect, clear, and diſtin Taeas of Num- 


ber, our Reaſon meets with none of thoſe inextricable Diffi- 


culties in Numbers, nor finds itſelf involved in any Contra- 


dictions about them. Thus we having but imperfect Ideas of 


the Operations of our Minds, and of the Beginning of Mo- 


tion or Thought, how the Mind produces either of them in 
3 us, and much imperfecter yet, of the. Operation of GOD, 

+ run into great Difficulties about free created Agents,. which 
" Reaſon cannot well extricate itſelf out of. 


FS. 11. Thirdy, Our Reaſon is often at a 
Stand, becauſe it perceives not thoſe Ideas, which 
could ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement f any two other Ideas: 
And in this ſome Mens Faculties far out- go 
others. Till Algebra, that great Inſtrument 


Thirdly, For 
Want of inter- 
mediate Ideas. 


and Inſtance of human Sagacity, was diſcovered, Men, with 


Amazement looked on ſeveral of the Demonſtrations of an- 
cient. Mathematicians, and could © ſcarce forbear to think 


the finding ſeveral of thoſe Proofs to be ſomething more 


than human. | Co 
68. 12. Fourthly, The Mind by proceeding upon 
Falſe Principles, is often engaged in Abſurdities 

and Difficulties, brought into Straits and Con- 

tradictions, without knowing how to free itſelf: 

And in that Caſe, it is in vain to implore the 
| Help of Reaſon, unleſs it be to diſcover the 
Falſhood, and reject the Influence of thoſe wrong Principles. 
Reaſon is ſo far from clearing the Difficulties which the Build- 
ing upon falſe Foundations brings a Man into, that if he will 


Fourthly, Be- 


cauſe of wrong 


purſue it, it entangles him the more, and engages him deeper 
in Perplexities. Os | rok 


. 13. 
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Fifthly, As obſcure and imperfect dies Ps Yoo 

a je our Reaſon, ſo upon the ſame 8 FI 
Ground, do dubious Words, and uncertain Signs, 
often in Diſcourſes and Arguings, when not wa- 7 
rily attended to, puzzle Mens Reaſon, and 
bring them to a Nonplus But theſe two lat- 
ter are our Fault, and not the Fault of Reaſon. - But yet . 
Conſequences of them are nevertheleſs obvious; and the Per- 
plexities or Errors they fill Mens Mina wich, are GM where 
obſervable. 
Fi. 14. Some of the. Liar. that are in —.— 1 

Mind, are fo there, that they can be by them- On bigheft 
ſelves immediately compared one with another: Degree of _ 
And in thefe the Mind is able to perceive, that Knowledge, 
they agree, or wn, e as clearly as that it has i intuitiwo, 
them. Thus the Mind perceives, that an Arch iht Re. 
of a Circle, is leſs than the whole Circle, as ſoning. 
clearly as it does the Idea of a Circle : And this 
therefore, as has been ſaid, I call intuitive Rnowledee, W 
is certain, beyond all Doubt, and needs no Probation, nor 
can have any; this being the higheſt of all human Certain- 
ty. In this conſiſts the Relves of all thoſe Maxims which, 
no Body has any Doubt about, but every Man (does not, as 
is ſaid, only to aſſent to, but) knows to be true, as ſoon 
as ever they are propoſed to his Underſtanding. | In the Diſ- 
covery of, and Aſſent to theſe Truths, there is no Uſe of the 
diſcurſive Faculty, no Need of Reaſoning, but they are known 
by a ſuperior, and higher Degree of Evidence. And ſuch, if 
I may gueſs at Things unknown, I am apt to think, that An- 
gels have now, and the Spirits of juſt Men made perfect ſhall 
have in a future State, of Thouſands of Things, which now 
either wholly eſcape our Apprehenſions, or which our ſhort- 
ſighted Reaſon having got ſome faint ieee of, Wes in the. 
dark, grope after. 

$. 15. But though we ive here and there a 
little of this clear Light, ſome Sparks of bright Tze next is | 
1 yet the greateſt Part of our Ideas Demonſtration 
are ſuch, that w#cannot diſcern their Agreement &y TN 
or Diſagreement, by an immediate comparing 
them. And in all theſe we have Need ef Reaſoning, a muſt, 
by Diſcourſe and: Inference, make our Diſcoveries. Now of 
theſe there are two Sorts, which I _ . the r to 
mention here again: 
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304 Reaſon. 
Firſt, Thoſe whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement; though it 


cannot be ſeen by an immediate putting them together, yet 
may be examined by the Intervention of other Ideas, which 


can be compared with them. In this Caſe, when the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of the intermediate Idea on both Sides, 
with thoſe which we would compare, is plainl 
there it amounts to Demonſtration, whereby 


room for any the leaſt Miſtake or Doubt ; the Truth is ſeen 
all perfectly at once. 


before, when we compare it with the other; and where 


there be many Mediums, there the Danger of the Miſtake 
is the greater. For each Agreement or Diſagreement of the 


Ideas muſt be obſerved and ſeen in each Step of the whole 


Train, and retained in the Memory, juſt as it is, and the 
Mind muſt be ſure, that no Part of what is neceſſary to 


make up the Demonſtration, is omitted or overlooked. This 


makes ſome Demonſtrations long and perplexed, and too 


hard for thoſe who have not Strength of Parts diſtinctly to 
chr and exactly carry ſo manny Particulars orderly in their 

eads. And even thoſe, who are able to maſter ſuch intricate 
Speculations, are fain ſometimes to go over them again, and 


there is Need of more than one Review before they can arrive 


at Certainty. But yet where the Mind clearly retains the Intu- 
ition it had of the Agreement of any Idea with another, and 
that with a third, and that with a fourth, &:. there the Agree- 
ment of the firſt and the fourth is a Demonſtration, and pro- 
duces certain Knowledge which may be called rational Know- 
ledge, as the other is Intuitive. - 6 fs, 
: §. 16. rn © Ss are other Ideas, whoſe 
Apreement or Diſagreement can no other- 

F 4 _ be judged of, but by the Intervention of 


this, wwe have others, which have not a certain Agreement 


nothing but with the Extremes, but an uſual or likely one: 
Judgment up- And in theſe it is, that the Judgment is pro- 
on probable perly exerciſed, which is the acquieſcing of the 
Reaſoning. Mind, that any Ideas do agree, by comparing 


them with ſuch probable Mediums. This, 
| | though 


% 


diſcerned, - 
nowledge is 
produced, which, though it be certain, yet it is not ſo eaſy, 
nor altogether ſo clear, as intuitive Knowledge ; becauſe in 
that there is barely one ſimple Intuition, wherein there is no 


In Demonſtration, it is true, there is 
Intuition too, but not altogether at once; for there muſt be 
a Remembrance of, the Intuition of the Agreement of the 
Medium, or intermediate Idea, with that we compared it with 
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Reaſon. | 305 
though it never amounts to Knowledge, no, not to that which 
is the loweſt Degree of it; yet ſometimes the intermediate 
Ideas tie the Extremes ſo firmly together, and the Probability 
is ſo clear and ſtrong, that Aſſent as neceſſarily follows it, as 
Knowledge does Demonſtration. The great Excellency and 
Uſe of the Judgment is to obſerve right, and take a true Eſti- 
mate of the Force and Weight of each Probability 5 and then 
caſting them up all right together, chuſe that Side which has 
the Overbalance. | L 


§. 17. Intuitive Knowledge is the Percepti on of A dry * * 


the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of two vu¹eation, 
[deas, immediately compared together... Judgment. . 
Rational-Knowledge is the Perception of the certain Agree- ' X X 
ment or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, by the Intervention of 8.7 \- 
one or more other Ideas. 5 5 
Judgment is the thinking or taking two Ideas to agree or diſ-—- v4 X 
agree by the Intervention of one or more Ideas, whoſe certain_ f 
Agreement or Diſagreement with them it does not perceive, but 


hath obſerved to be frequent and uſual. * _ 
$. 18. Though the deducing one Propoſition — | 
from another, or making je he in HWords,- Conſequences of © | * | 
be a great Part of wu and that 2 it is hae _ = 
uſually employed about; yet the principal Act Cenſeguences of _ 
A is the Hp the Agreement Ideas. 
or Diſagreement of two Ideas one with another 
by the Intervention of a Third. As a Man, by a Yard, finds 
two Houſes to be the ſame Length, which .could not be 
brought together to meaſure their Equality by juxta-poſition, 
Words have their Conſequences, as the Signs_of ſuch Ideas: 
And Things agree or diſagree, as really they are; but we ob 
ſerve it only by our alas. | VT 
F. 19. Before we quit this Subject, it may be a 
worth our while a little to reflect on four Sorts Four Sorts of - ⸗·w 
of Arguments, that Men in their Reaſonings with Arguments. . f : 
others do ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail on Firfl, AdVere- 
their Aﬀent ; or at leaſt ſo to awe them, as to cundiam. 
ſilence their Oppoſition. | VVV 
Hirſt, The firſt is, to alledge the Opinions of Men, whoſe 
Parts, Learning, Eminency, Power, or ſome other Cauſe, has 
gained a Name, and ſettled their Reputation in the common 
Eſteem with ſome Kind of Authority. When Men are eſta- 
bliſhed in any Kind of Dignity, it is thought a Breach of 
Vol... ä Modeſty 


Secondly, Ad dinarily uſe to drive others, and force them to 


Hominem. ciples or Conceſſions. This is already known un- 


2. It proves not another Man to be in the right Way, nor that 


Modeſty for others to derogate any Way from it, and queſtion 
the Authority of Men, who are in Poſſeſſion of it. This is 
apt to be cenſured, as carrying with it too much of Pride, when 
a Man does not readily yield to the Determination of approved 
Authors, which is wont to be received with Reſpect and Sub- 
miſſion by others; and it is looked upon as Inſolence for a 
Man to ſet up, and adhere to his own Opinion, againſt the cur- 
rent Stream of Antiquity, or to put it in the Balance againſt 
that of ſome learned Doctor, or otherwiſe approved Writer. 
Whoever backs his Tenets with ſuch Authorities, thinks he 
ought thereby to carry the Cauſe, and is ready to ftile it Im- 
udence in any one who ſhall ſtand out againſt them. This 

think may be called Argumentum ad Vereeundiam. 
§. 20. Secondly, Another Way that Men or- 


Ignorantiam. ſubmit their Judgments, and receive the Opinion 
; | in Debate, is to require the Adverſary to admit 
what they alledge as a Proof, or to aſſign a better. And this 
I call 4rgumentum ad Ignorantiam. | f 

| 68. 21. Thirdly, A third Way is to preſs a Man 

Thirdly, Ad with Conſequences drawn from his own Prin- 


der the Name of Argumentum ad Hominem. 
§. 22. Fourthly, The fourth is the uſing o 


Fourthly, Ad Proofs drawn from any of the Foundations off N 


Judicium. Knowledge or Probability. This I call Argu- 
mentum ad Fudicium, This alone of all the 


flour brings true Inſtruction with it, and advances us in ou 
Way to Knowledge. For, 1. It argues not another Man's 
Opinion to be right, becauſe I, out of Reſpect, or any othe 


Conſideration but that of Conviction, will not contradict him 


I 5 to take the fame with him, becauſe I know not a better 
3. Nor does it follow, that another Man is in the right Way 
becauſe he has ſhewn me that I am in the Wrong. I may b 
modeſt, and therefore not oppoſe another Man's Df; | 
may be ignorant, and not be able to produce a better; I maj 
be in an e and another may ſhew me that I am fo. Ih 
may diſpoſe me perhaps for the een of Truth, but help 
me not to it; that muſt come from Proofs and Arguments 
and Light ariſing from the Nature of Things themſelves, and 


not from my Shamefacedneſs, Ignorance, or Error, 


§. 23 
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F. 23. By what has been before ſaid of Reaſor, 
we may be able to make ſome Gueſs at the 
Diſtinction of Things, into thoſe that are ac- 
cording to, above, and contrary to Reaſon. 
1, According to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, * 
whoſe Truth we can diſcover, by. examining and tracing thoſe - 
Ideas we have from Senſation and Reflection; and by natural 
Deduction find to be true or probable, 2. Above. Reaſon "\ "= 
ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth or Probability we cannot by 
Reaſon derive from thoſe Principles. 3. Contrary to Reaſon are 
juch Propoſitions as are inconſiſtent with, or irreconcileable to 
our clear and diſtinct Ideas. Thus the Exiſtence of one GOD, 
is according to Reaſon; the Exiſtence of more than one 
GOD, contrary to Reaſon ; the Reſurtection of the Dead, 
above Reaſon, Farther, as above Reaſon may be taken in a 
double Senſe, dix. either as ſignifying above Probability, or 
above Certainty; ſo in that large Senſe alſo, contrary to Regſen, 
is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. „ 6 


§. 24. | | 


* 


trary, and ate 


- 


There is another Uſe of the Word 
Reaſon, wherein it is oppoſed to Faith; which, Reaſon and 
though it be in itſelf a very improper Way of Faith not ap- 
ſpeaking, yet common Uſe has fo authorized pete. 
it, that it would be Folly either to oppoſe or 
hope to remedy it; only T think it may not be amiſs to take 
Notice, that however Faith be oppoſed to Reaſon, Faith is 
nothing but a firm Aſſent of the Mind; which, if it be re- 
culated as is our Duty, cannot be afforded to any Thing, but 
upon good Reaſon, and ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. He that 
believes, without having any Reaſon for 2 may be in 
Love with his own Fancies; but neither ſeeks Fruth as he 
ought, nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, who would 
have him uſe thoſe diſcerning Faculties he has given him, to 
keep him out of Miſtake and Error. He that does not this 
to the beſt of his Power, however he ſometimes lights on 
Truth, is in the Right but by Chance; and I know not he- 
ther the Luckineſs of the Accident will excuſe the Irregula- 
rity of his Proceeding, This at leaſt is certain, that he muſt 
be accountable for whatever Miſtakes he runs into ;, whereas, 
he that makes uſe” of the Light and Faculties D has 
given him, and ſeeks ſincerely to diſcover Truth by thoſe 
Helps and Abilities he has, may have this Satisfaction in d 
ing his Duty as a rational Creature, that though he ſhould 
miſs Truth, he will not miſs the Reward of it; For he go- 
| I Ferns 
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to direct our Aſſent in Matters where we have neither Kno 


the Want whereof may poſſibly have been the Cauſe, if nc 


\ 


$2 


_ Faith and Reaſon. 


N Tn : | Kea, 
verns his Aſſent right, and places it as he ſhould, who in ano be t 
Caſe or Matter whatſoever believes or diſbelieves according joſitio! 
Reaſon directs him. He that does otherwiſe, tranſgreſſſ ade f 
againſt his own Light, and miſuſes thoſe Faculties which we aculti 
given him to no other End, but to ſearch and follow ti Tait. 
clearer Evidence, and greater Probability. But ſince Reaſq hot thi 
and Faith are by ſome M redit 


| en oppoſed, we will fo conſider the: 
in the following Chapter. | N ' 


% 


thers a 
fore | 
ever 
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Of Faith and Reaſon, and their diſtinf# Provinces, 15 be 
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Neceſſary to of Neceflity ignorant, and want Kno 
know their ledge of all Sorts, where we Want 14 
Boundaries, 2. That we are ignorant, and want ratio 

| Knowledge, where we want Proofs. 3. That 
want general Knowledge and Certainty, as far as we want cles 
and determined ſpecifick Ideas. 4. That we want Probabil 


F. 1. Vr has been above ſhewn, 1. That wea 
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ledge of our own, nor Teſtimony of other Men to bottot 
our Reaſon upon. | . 

From theſe Things thus premiſed, I think we may comet 
lay down the Meaſures and Boundaries between Faith and Real, 


of great Diſorders, yet at leaſt of great Diſputes, and perha 
Miſtakes in the World: For till it be reſolved how far we i 
to be guided by Reaſon, and how far by Faith, we ſhall 
vain diſpute, and endeavour to convince one another in Mat 


ters of Religion. _ | 
6 F. 2. I find every Sect, as far as Reaſon v. 
2 and help them, make uſe. of it gladly; and whet 
Reaſon el. it fails them, they cry out, If is Matter of Fai 
Pinguifed and above Reaſon. And I do not ſee how the 
gaiſped. | 4 
| can argue with any one, or ever convince 
Gainſayer, who makes uſe of the fame Plea, without ſettin 
down ii Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon, which oug 
to be the firſt Point eſtabliſhed in all Queſtions, where F 
has any T hing to do. en ls | 


Real 
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= F701. therefore here, as ee e to Faith, I take 
n aro be the Diſcovery of the Certainty or Probability of ſuch Pro- 
ofitions or Truths, which the Mind arrives at by Deduction 


n | 
So nade from, ſuch Ideas, which it has got by the Uſe of its natural 
wel aculties, viz. by Senſation or Reſſection. 

ti Faith, on the other Side, is the Aﬀent to any Propoſition, 


ot thus made out by the Deductiuͤns of Reaſon, but upon the 
-redit of the Propoſer, as coming from G0 D, inſo me Ex- 
raordinary Way of Communication. This Way of diſcovering. 
Truths to Men, we call Revelation. 8 
F. 3. Fit, then, I ſay, that no Man inſpired  _ 
' GOD, can by any Revelation. communicate to Ny new femple 
thers any new ſimple Ideas, which they had not Idea can be 
fore from Senſation or Reflection. For what- conveyed by 
oever Impreſſions he himſelf may have from traditional Re- 
he immediate Hand of G OD, this Revelation, velation. 

it be of new ſimple Ideas, cannot be convey- | 
d to another, either by Words, or any other Signs ; becauſe 
Vords, by their immediate Operation on us, cauſe no other 
[d:as but of their natural Sounds; and it is by the Cuſtom of 
ling them for Signs, that they excite and revive in our Minds 
atent Ideas but yet only ſuch Ideas as were there before. 
or Words ſeen or heard recal to our Thoughts thoſe Ideas 
ply, which to us they have been wont to be Signs of; but 
annot introduce any perfectly new, and formerly unknown 
imple Ideas. The ſame holds in all other Signs, which can- 
dot ſignify to us Things of which we have before never had 
ny Idea at all. 5 EY | | 

Thus whatever Things were diſcovered to St. Paul when he 
ras wrapped up into the Third Heaven, whatever new Ideas 
is Mind there received, all the Deſcription he can make to 
thers of that Place, is only this, that there are ſuch Things 
Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor hath it entered into the 
Heart of Man to conceive. And ſuppoſing GOD ſhould diſ- 
over to any one, ſupernaturally, a Species of Creatures in- 
biting, for Example Jupiter, or Saturn, (for that it is 
offible there may be ſuch, no body can deny) which had 
x Senſes ; and imprint on his Mind the Ideas, conveyed to 
heirs by that ſixth Senſe, he could no more, by Wazds,. pro- 
uce in the Minds of other Men thoſe 7deas, imprinted by 
that ſixth Senſe, than one of us could convey the Idea of any 
olour by the Sounds of Words into a Man, who having the 
mer four Senſes perfect, n totally wanted tee 


eaſo 


the 
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of Seeing. For our ſimple Ideas then, which are the Founda. thz 


tion and ſole Matter of all our Notions and Knowledge, we A. 
muſt depend wholly on our Reaſon, I mean, our natural Fa- wo 
culties, and can by no Means receive them, or any of them, Aﬀl 
from traditional Revelation; J ſay, traditional Revelation, in Di- Fan 
ſtinction to original Revelation. By the one, I mean that 
firſt Impreſſion which is made immediately by GOD, on © 
the Mind of any Man, to which we cannot ſet any Bounds; Ag! 
and by the other, thoſe Impreſſions delivered over to others eith 
in Words, and the ordinary Ways of conveying our Concep- den 
tions one to another. 1 „ N 
* pe §. 4. Secondly, I fay, that the ſame Truths may Aſh 
Traditional be diſcovered, and conveyed dun from Revela-W pur 
Revelation tion, which are diſcoverable to us by Reaſon, and by bec: 
May make us thoſe Ideas we naturally may have. 80 GOD ther 
know Propoſi> might, by Revelation, diſcover the Truth a fan 
tions knowable 5 23 7: ; : | 8 imm 
ello by Rags, ny Propoſitiop in Euclid; as well as Men, by , | 
3.1 wot ich the natural Uſe of their Faculties, come to Pu 2 


the ſame Cer- make the Diſcovery themſelves. In all Things 
tainty that of this Kind, there is little Need or Uſe of Re- ſhak 


'S Reaſon dith, velation, GO D having furniſhed us with na- n 
1 CEO _ tural, and ſurer Means to arrive at the Enow- the 
RK Jedge of them. For whatioever Truth we come to the clear Evid 
3 Diſcovery of, from the Knowledge and Contemplation of our latio 
1 X own Ideas, will always be certainer to us, than thoſe which Kno 
are conveyed to us by traditional Revelation: For the Know- © dir 
| | ledge we have that this Revelation came at firſt from G OD, the 4 
il can never be ſo ſure as the Knowledge we have from the clear the | 
. and diſtin& Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement oi ne 
. our own 1deas. v. g. If it were revealed ſome Ages fince, Body 
| that the three Angles of a Triangle were equal to two Pg 
Ki right ones, I might aſſent to the Truth of that Propoſition vide 
['! upon the Credit of the Tradition, that it was revealed: Bu 

x that would never amount to ſo great a Certainty as th rer b 
1 Knowledge of it, upon the Comparing i ing m ledge 
„ ge of it, upon the Comparing and Meaſuring m 
1 | | own Ideas of two right Angles, and the three Angles of be 155 
= Triangle. The like holds in Matter of Fact, knowable bl 5 
| our Senſes; v. g. the Hiſtory of the Deluge is conveyed t. ſuch, 
N us by Writings, which had their Original from Revelation Beca. 
4K and yet no body, I think, will fay, * has as certain an} tens 


And 


tlear a Knowledge of the Flood, as Neah that ſaw it Falk 
alſh, 
Worl 


or that he himſelf would have had, had he then bee 


[4 3 .* I P * , 

Alive, and ſeen it, For he has no greater an Aſſurance thi 
S $7 s 3 S U * & 3 34% 13 a 1 FL: 8 
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either by immediate Intuition, as in ſelf-evi- 


World, if doubtful e ſhall take Place before ſelf- 


ee. Mee rar er nr COON ORR IG CITES 


ö 


that of his Senſes, that it is writ in the Book ſuppoſed writ by 
Moſes inſpired; but he has not ſo great an Aſſurance that Mees 
writ that Book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it. So that the 


Aſſurance of its being a Revelation, is leſs ſtill than the Aſſu- 


rance of his Senſes. | 3 
§. 5. In Propoſitions then, whoſe Certain= _. 
ty is built upon the clear Perception of the Revelation 


Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, attained cn, be ad- 
| » " mijted againſt 


dent Propoſitions, or by evident Deductions of br ne —_—_ 


Reaſon in Demonſtrations, we. need not the . 
Aſſiſtance of Revelation, as neceſſary to gan 

our Aſſent, and introduce them into our Minds; | 
becauſe the natural Ways of Knowledge could ſettle them 


there, or had done it already, which is the greateſt Aſſu- 


rance we can poſſibly have of any thing, unleſs where. GOD 
immediately reveals it to us; and there too our Aſſurance can 
be no greater than our Knowledge is, that it is a Revelation 
from G O D. But yet nothing I think can, under that Title, 


ſhake or over-rule plain Knowledge, or rationally prevail with 


any Man to admit it for true, in a direct Contradiction to 
the clear Evidence of his ewn Underſtanding : For ſince no 
Evidence of our Faculties, by which we receive ſuch Reve- 
lations, can exceed, if equal, the Certainty of our intuitive 
Knowledge, we can never receive for a Truth any thing that 
is directly contrary, to our clear and diſtin Knowledge, v. g. 
the Ideas of one Body and one Place, do ſo clearly agree, and 
the Mind has ſo evident a Perception of their Agreement, that 
we can never aſſent to a Propoſition, that affirms the ſame 
Body to be in two diſtant Places at once, however it ſhould 
retend to the Authority of a divine Revelation: ſince the 
„ Firſt, That we deceive not ourſelves in aſcribing it 
to GOD; Secondly, That we underſtand it right; can ne- 
ver be ſo great, as the Evidence of our own intuitive Know- 
ledge, whereby we diſcern it impoſſible for the ſame Body to 


received for divine Revelation, or obtain the aſſent due to all 
ſuch, it be contradictory to our clear intuitive Knowledge, 


be in two Places at once. And therefore n Propoſition can be \ 


Becauſe this would be to ſubvert the Principles and: Founda- - 


tions of all Knowledge, Evidence, and Aſſent whatſoever ; 
And there would be left no Difference between Truth and 
Falſhood, no Meaſures of Credible and Incredible in the 


evident 3 
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dence of its Reaſon, to give place to a 
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evident ; and what we certainly know, give Way to what 
we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. In Propoſitions therefore 
contrary to the clear Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of any of our Ideas, it will be in vain to urge them 
as Matters of Faith. They cannot move our Aſſent, under that 
or any other Title whatfoever : For Faith can never convince 
us of any Thing, that contradicts our Knowledge; becauſe, 
though Faith be founded on the Teſtimony of GOD, (who, 
cannot lie) revealing any Propoſition to us; yet we cannot 
have an Aſſurance of the Truth of its being a divine Reve- 
lation, greater than our own Knowledge: ſince the whole 
Strength of the Certainty depends upon our Knowledge, that 


GOD revealed it ; which in this Caſe, where the + ox ary 


ſuppoſed to be revealed contradicts our Knowledge or Reaſon, 


will age have this Objection hanging to it, (viz.) that we 


cannot tell how to conceive that to come from G OD, the 
bountiful Author of our Being, which, if received for true, 
muſt overturn all the Principles and Foundations of Know- 


ledge he has given us; render all our Faculties uſeleſs ; wholly 


deſtroy the moſt excellent part of his Workmanſhip, our 


 Underftandings ; and put a Man in a Condition, wherein 


he will have lefs Light, leſs Conduct, than the Beaſt that 
periſheth, For if the Mind of Man can never have a clearer 
(and perhaps not ſo clear) Evidence of any Thing to be 3 
divine Revelation, as it has of the Principles of its own 
Reaſon, it can never have a Ground to quit the clear Evi- 

Pressen whoſe 
Revelation has not a greater Evidence than thoſe Principles 
have. N | 


$. 6. Thus far a Man has Uſe of Reaſon, 


Traditional and ought to hearken to it, even in immediate 
Revelation and original Revelation, where it is ſuppoſed 


much leſs. to be made to himſelf : But to all thoſe who 


pretend not to immediate Revelation, but are 
required to pay Obedience, and to receive the Truths revealed 
to others, which, by the Tradition of Writings, or Word of 
Mouth, are conveyed down to them, Reaſon has a great deal 
more to do, and is that only which can induce us to receive 


them. For Matter of Faith being only divine Revetation;- 


and nothing elſe ; Faith, as we uſe the Word, (called com- 
monly divine Faith) has to do with no propoſitions, but 
thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be divinely revealed. So that [ 


1 


do not fee how thoſe, who make Revelation alone the ſole 
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Object of Faith, can ſay, that it is a Matter of Faith, and 


not of Reaſon, to believe, that ſuch or ſuch a Propoſition, to 
be found in ſuch or ſuch a Book, is of Divine Inſpirat:on; 
unleſs it be revealed, that that Propoſition, or all in that 
Book, was communicated by Divine Inſpiration. Without 
ſuch a Revelation, the believing or not believing that Pro- 
poſition, or Book, to be of Divine Authority, can never be 
Matter of Faith, but Matter of Reaſon ; and ſuch, as I 


muſt come to an Aſſent to, only by the Uſe of my Reaſon, 


which can never require or enable me to believe that which 
is contrary to itſelf; It being impoſſible for Reaſon ever to 
procure any Aſſent to that, which to itſelf appears unrea- 
ſonable. 5 e ©} | \ 

In all Things therefore, where we have clear Evidence from 


our Ideas, and thoſe Principles of Knowledge I have above- 


mentioned, Reaſon is the proper Judge; and Revelation, though 
it may in conſenting with it confirm its Dictates, yet cannot 
in ſuch Caſes invalidate its Decrees :. Nor can we be obliged, 
where we have the clear and evident Sentence of Reaſon, to quit it, 
for the contrary Opinion, under a Pretence that it is Matter of 


Faith; which can have'no Authority againſt the plain and 


clear Dictates of Reaſon. 5 

§. 7. But, Thirdly, there being many . 
Things, wherein we have very imperfect No- Things above 
tions, or none at all; and other Things, of Reaſ-n. 
whoſe paſt, preſent, or future Exiſtence, by = 
the natural Uſe of our Faculties, we can have no Know- 


ledge at all; theſe, as being beyond the Diſcovery of our na- 


tural Faculties, and above. Reaſon, are, when revealed, the 
proper Matter of Faith. Thus, that Part of the Angels re- 


belled againſt GOD, and thereby loſt their firſt happy State; 


and that the Dead ſhall riſe, and live again: Theſe, and the 
like, being beyond the Diſccvery of Reaſon, are purely Mat- 


ters of Faith ; with which Reaſon has, directly, nothing ) 


to do. 


. But fince GOD, in giving us the re AL ) | 


Light of Reaſon, has not thereby tied up his any" to Reds 


_ own Hands from affording us, when he thinRs ſon, if reveal- | 


it, the Light of Revelation in any of thoſe d, are Mar- 


Matters, wherein our natural Faculties are able ter of Faith. 


to give a probable Determination; Revelation, 7 
where God has been pleaſed to give it, mu? carry it againſt 
ie probable Conjectures of Reaſon, becauſe the Mind, not be- 
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ing certain of the Truth of that it does not evidently know 
but only yielding to the Probability that appears in it, is boun 
to give up its Aſſent to ſuch a Teſtimony ; which, it is ſatis- 
fied, comes from one who cannot err, and will not deceive. 
But yet it ftill belongs to Reaſon, to judge of the Truth of 
its being a Revelation, and of the Signification of the Words 
wherein it is delivered, Indeed, if any thing ſhall be thought 
Revelation, which is contrary to the plain Principles of Reaſon, 
and the evident Knowledge the Mind has of its own clear 
and diſtinct Ideas, there Reaſon muſt be hearkened to, as to 
a Matter within its Province. Since a Man can never have 
ſo certain a Knowledge, that a Propoſition, which con- 
tradicts the clear Principles and Evidence of his own Know- 
Jedge, was divinely revealed, or that he underſtands the Words 
rightly, wherein it is delivered, as he has, that the contrary 
is true; and ſo is bound to conſider and judge of it as a Mat- 
ter of Reaſon, and not ſwallow it, without Examination, as 


a Matter of Faith. 
§. 9. Firſt, Whatever Propoſition is reveal- 


Revelation, ed, of whoſe Truth our Mind, by its natural | 
in Matters Faculties and Notions, cannot judge, that is 
where Regen purely Matter of Faith, and above Reaſon. 


cannot judge, or 
| but probably, 

ought to be 

hearkened to. 


Secondly, All Propofitions, whereof the Mind, 
by the Uſe of its natural Faculties, can. come 
to determine and judge, from naturally acqui- 
red Ideas, are Matter of Reaſon ; with this Dif- 
| ference ftill, that in thoſe concerning which it 

has but an uncertain Evidence, and ſo is perſuaded of their 
Truth, only upon probable Grounds, which ſtill admit 2 
Poſlibility of the contrary to be true, without d. .ng Violence 
to the certain Evidence of its own Knowledge, and overturn- 
ing the Principles of all Reaſon; in ſuch probable Propoſitions, 
I fay, an evident Revelation ought to determine our Aſſent 
even againſt Probability. For where the Principles of Rea- 
fon have not evidenced a Propoſition to be certainly true or 
falſe, there clear Revelation, as another Principle of Truth, 
and Ground of Aſſent, may determine; and fo it may be Mat- 
ter of Faith, and be alſo above Reaſon ; becauſe Reaſon, in that 
particular Matter being able to reach no higher than Probability, 
Faith gave the Determination whe me ſhort; and 
KeTuaiion diſcöverẽd on which Side the Truth lay. 
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wma, 8 
F. 10. Thus far the Dominion of Fit 
reaches, and that without any Violence or In Matters 
Hindrance to Reaſon; which is not N æuhere Reaſon 
„by 


or diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improv can afford cer 
new Diſcoveries of Truth, coming from the 2 2 
eternal Fountain of all Knowledge. Whatever % ©, _ 
God hath revealed, is certainly true; no Doubt e. 
can be made of it. This is the proper Object - 
of Faith : But whether it be a divine Revelation'or no, Rea- 
ſon muſt judge; which can never permit the Mind to'reje& 
a greater Evidence to embrace what is leſs eyident, nor allow 
it to entertain Probability in Oppoſition to Knowledge and 
Certainty. There can be no-Evidence, that any traditional 
Revelation is of divine Original, in the Words we receive it, 
and in the Senſe we underſtand it, ſo clear, and fo certain, 
as that of the Principles of Reaſon : And therefore, nothing 
that is contrary to, and inconſiſtent with the clear and ſelf-evi- 
dent Difates *of Reaſon, has à right to. be urged or aſſented to, 
as a Matter of Faith, wherein Reaſon heed nothing to ds. 
Whatſqever is divine Revelation, ought to over-rule all our 
Opinions, Prejudices and Intereſts, and hath a Right to be 
received with full Aﬀent: Such a Submiſfion as this of our 
Reaſon to Faith, takes not away the Land-marks of Know- 
ledge. This ſhakes not the Foundations of Reaſon, but 
leaves us that Uſe of our Faculties, for which they were 


— 


iven us. 7 | 
. $. 11. If the Provinces of Faith and Raa. 
fon are not pt dine by this Bandar, there If the Bur: 
will, in Matters of Religion, be no Room for rie be not 
Reaſon a all; and thoſe extravagant Opini- f Ferwem | 
ons and Ceremonies, that are to be found in pong IO 4 | 
the ſeveral Religions of the World, will not 'foſm 1 
deſerve to be blamed. For, to this crying up iravagancy EA 
of Faith in Oppoſition to Reaſon, we may, Religion, can 

I think, in a good Meaſure, aſcribe thoſe Abſur- le contradi- | 
dities that fill almoſt all the Religions which . 

poſſeſs and divide Mankind. For Men having | 
been principled with an Opinion, that they muſt not conſult 
Reaſon in the Things of Religion, however apparently con- 
tradictory to common Senſe, and the very Principles of all | 
their Knowledge, have let looſe their Fancies, and natural 
Superſtition 3. and have been, by them, led into fo ſtrange 
Opinions, and extravagant Practices in Religion, that a con- 
iderate Man cannot but ſtand amazed at their Follies, and | 
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judge them fo far from being acceptable to the great and wiſe 


GOD, that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, and 


offenſive to a ſober good Man. So that, in effect, Religion, 


which ſhould moſt diſtinguiſh us from Beaſts, and ought moſt 


peculiarly to elevate us, as rational Creatures, above Brutes, 
| is that wherein Men often appear moſt irrational, and more 
ſenſeleſs than Beaſts themſelves, Credo, quia impoſſubile eft : I 
believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, might in a good Man,; pals for a 

Sally of Zeal; but would prove a yery ill Rule for Men ts 
\ de Opinidne:or.Religian bye +. ho Bp 


# 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of Enthuſiaſm. 


| a Love of it : For he that loves it not, will 
not take much Pains to get it, nor be much concerned when 
he miſſes it. There is no Body in the Commonwealth of 
Learning, who does not profeſs himſelf a Lover of Truth: 
And there is not a rational Creature that would not take it 
amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of. And yet for all this, ono 
may truly ſay, there are very few Lovers of Truth for Truth's 
Sake, even amongſt thoſe who perſuade themſelves that they 
are fo. How a Man may know whether he be fo in earneſt, 
is worth Enquiry: And I think there is this one unerring 
\ Mark of it, v:z. The not entertaining any Propoſition with 
reater Aſſurance, than the Proofs it is Built upon will warrant. 
hoever goes beyond this Meaſure of Aſſent, it is plain, re- 

ceives not Truth in the Love of it; loves not Truth for 


Truth's Sake, but for ſome other bye End. For the Evidence 


that any Propoſition is true, (except ſuch as are ſelf-evident) 

lying only in the Proofs a Man has of it, whatſoever Degrees 

„ of Aſſent he affords it beyond the Degrees of that Evidence, 
it is plain all that Surpluſage of Aſſurance is owing to 

ſome other Affection, and not to the Love of Truth: It be- 

ing as impoſſible, that the Love of Truth ſhould Fany my 


Lent 


Ee Oe I E that would feriouſly ſet upon 
Love f Trath the Search of Truth, ought in the 
 mecefſary.. firſt Place to prepare his Mind with 


CAN Amps. v ou. wid 


Aſſent 


of this Biaſs and Corruption of our Judgments: 


* 
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ible Light of Self-evidence, or by the Force of 


Vouchers and Gage of its Probability to us; and we can 


receive it for no other than ſuch as they deliver it to our f 
Underſtandings. Whatſoever Credit or Authority we give 


to an Propoſ ition more than it receives from the Principles 


and Proofs it ſupports itſelf upon, is owing to our Inclina- 


tions that Way, and is fo far a Derogation from the Love of 


Truth, as ſuch : Which, as it can receive no Evidence from 
our Paſſions or Intereſts, 0 it ſhould receive no FINES ene 
them. 

§. 2. The aſſuming an Atthoriey of dicda- 
ting to others, and a Forwardneſs to preſcribe 
to their Opinions, is a conſtant Concomitant 


4 . ; 4 
n'ſs to diftate, 
from Ka 


For how almoſt can it be otherwiſe, but that 
he ſhould be ready to impoſe on' others Belief, who by 8. 
ready impoſed on his own? Who can reaſonably expect Ar- 


guments and Conviction from him, in dealing with others, 


whoſe Underſtanding is not accuſtomed to them in his Deal- 
ing with himſelf? Who does Violence to his own Faculties, 
tyrannizes over his own Mind, and uſurps the Prerogative that 
belongs to Truth alone, which is to command Aﬀent by only 
its own Authority, i. e. by and in eren to las Evigenpe 


which it carries with it. 


$. 3. Upon this Occaſion I ſhall take the „ „ 
Liberty to conſider a third Ground of Aſſent, we 2. 
which, with ſome Men, has the ſame Autho- : 
rity, and is as confidently relied on as either 
Faith or Reaſon ; I mean Enthuſiaſm. Which, laying by Res 
ſon, would ſet up Revelation without it. Whereb in Effect 
it takes away both Reaſon and Revelation, and ſubſtitutes in 
the room of it the ungrounded Fancies of a Man's own 
Brain, and aſſumes them for a Foundation both or ba e 


and Conduct. 


§. 4. Reafon is natural Revelation whereby 
the eternal Father or Tight, and F ende of Ronſon Mad ) 
all Knowled ge, communicates to Mankind . e 


Portion 


above the Evidence, there is to me, that it is true, 
as that the Love of Truth ſhould make me aſſent to any 
Propoſition, for the Sake of that Evidence, which it has 
not, that it is true; which is, in Effect, to love it as a 
Truth, becauſe it is poſſible or probable that it may not be 
true., In any Truth that gets not Poſſeſſion of our Minds 
by the elt ſt 

Demonſtration, the Arguments that gain it Aſſent, are the 


8 
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Portion of Truth which he has laid within the Reach of their Br 
natural Faculties. Revelati ural Rea arged by on 

a new Set of Diſcoveries communicated, by GU D imme- WU 

diately, which Reaſon vouches the Truth of, by the Teſti- to 
mony and Proofs it gives, that they come from G 05. 80 M. 

that he that takes away Reaſon, to make Way for Revela- car 

tion, puts out the Light of both, and does much the ſame, Pri 
as if he would perſuade a Man to put out. his Eyes, the bet- Sen 


ter to receive the remote Light of an inviſible. Star by a Te- Ref 
leſcope. | 55 curi 
3 F. 5. Immediate Revelation being a much 8 
Riſe of En- eaſier Way for Men to eſtabliſh their Opinions, vag: 
thuſiaſn. and regulate their Conduct, than the tedious wer 
and not always ſucceſsful Labour of ſtriet Rea- B 

ſoning, it is no Wonder that ſome have been very apt to pre- Beli 
tend to Revelation, and to perſuade themſelves that they are thin, 
under the peculiar Guidance of Heaven in their Actions and be ir 
Opinions, eſpecially in thoſe of them which they cannot ac- Kno 
count for by the ordinary Methods of Knowledge, and Prin- Vani 


ciples of Reaſon. Hence we ſee, that in all Ages, Men, in diate 
whom Melancholy has mixed with Devotion, or whoſe Con- taint) 
ceit of themſelves has raiſed them into an Opinion of a 
greater Familiarity with 60 D, and a nearer admittance to 
his Favour, than is afforded to others, have often flattered 
themſelves with a Perſuaſion of an immediate Intercourſe with 
the Deity, and frequent Communications from the Divine 
Spirit. G0 D Jon cannot be denied to be able to enlighten 
the Underſtanding by. a Ray darted into the Mind immediately 
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| from the Fountain of Light. This they underſtand he has 
| . promiſed to do, and who then has ſo good a Title to expect with y 
F it, as thoſe who are his peculiar People, choſen by him, and ſenſibl, 
bt depending on him? - Og tion. 
1 1 §. 6. Their Minds being thus prepared, have it 
Enthuſiaſm. whatever groundleſs Opinion comes to ſettle it? It 
Wo itſelf ſtrongly upon their Fancies, is an Illu- Spirit b 
4 mination from the Spirit of GO D, and preſently of divine ſee it, 
i Authority: And whatſoever odd Action they find in them- Twilig 
. ſelves a ſtrong Inclination to do, that Impulſe is concluded to M* {tron 
| A | be a Call or Direction from Heaven, and muſt be obeyed; it 5 and 
i is a Commiſſion from above, and they cannot err in execu- cover 
. ting it. 5 . Candle, 
| . 7. This I take to be properly Enthuſiaſm, which, | §. 9. 
li, though founded neither on Reaſon nor divine Revelation, M'7©> be 


but rifing from the Conceits of a warmed or hes Does 
=; | rain; 


Brain, works yet, where it once gets Footing, more powerfully } 
on the Perſuaſions and Actions of Men, than either of thoſe ' 
two, or both together: Men being molt forwardly obedient 
to the Impulſes they receive from themſelves ; and the whole 
Man is ſure to act more vigorouſly, where the whole Man is 
carried by a natural Motion. For ftrong Conceit, like a new 
Principle, carries all eaſily with it, when got above common 
' Senſe, and freed from all Reftraint of Reaſon, and Check of 
Reflection, it is heightened into a divine Authority, in Con- 
currence with our own Niet and Inclination. 1 
. 8. Though the odd Opinions and extra- „ „ 

3 Adtions Enthuſiaſm has run Men into, pre + 
were enough to warn them againſt this wrong ginge 24 
Principle, ſo apt to miſguide them both in their x 4 | 
Belief and Conduct; yet the Love of ſome- © © 
thing extraordinary, the Eaſe and Glory it is to 


be inſpired, and be above the common and natural Ways of 
Knowledge, ſo flatters many Mens Lazineſs, Ignorance and 
Vanity, that when once they are got into this Way of imme- 
diate Revelation, of Illumination without Search, and of Cer- 
tainty without Proof, and without Examination, tis a hard 
Matter to get them out of it. Reaſon. is Joſt upon them: 
They are above it: They ſee the Light infuſed into their 
Underſtandings, and cannot be miſtaken, tis clear and viſible 
there, like the Light of bright Sun-ſhine : ſhews itſelf, and 
needs no other Proof but its own Evidence; they feel the 
Hand of GOD moving them within, and the Impulſes of the 
Spirit, and cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. Thus they 
ſupport themſelves, and are ſure Reaſon hath nothing to do 
with what they ſee and feel in themſelves; what they have a 
ſenſible Experience of, admits no Doubt, needs no Proba- 
tion. Would he not be ridiculous, who ſhould require to 

od have it proved to him, that the Light ſhines, and that he ſees : 
Be it ? It is its own-Proof, and can have no other. NF hen. tho 
1u- MI Þpirit brings Light into dur Minds, it diſpels Darkneſs. We 

lee it, as we do that of the Sun at Noon, and need not the 


— 


Twilight of Reaſon to ſhew it us. This Light from Heaven 
1 to I ſtrong, clear, and pure; carries its own Demonſtration with 


10 t; and we may as rationally take a Glow- worm to aſſiſt us to 
et iſcover'the Sun, as to examine the celeſtial Ray by our dim 
| Candle, Reaſon. 1 THT 25 

ich, I. F. 9. This is the Way of talking of theſe Men: They are 


ion, ure, becauſe they are ſure; and their Perſuaſions are right, 
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| 
'f | | only becauſe they are ſtrong in them. For, when what they 
1 ſay is ſtripped of the Metaphor of Seeing and Feeling, this is 
all it amounts to; and yet, theſe Similes ſo impoſe on them, 
that they ſerve them, for Certainty in themſelves ; and De- 


monſtration to others. 


out being divinely commiſſioned, may excite thoſe Ideas in me, 

and lay them in ſuch Order before my Mind, that I nar" per- 

ceive their Connection. So that the Knowledge of any Propo- 

ſition coming into my Mind, I know not how, is not a Per- 
ception that it is from God. Much leſs is a ſtrong Perſuaſion 

that it is true, a Perception that it is from God, or ſo much as 

yy; true. But however it be called Light and Seeing, I ſuppoſe, it 
f is at moſt but Belief and Aff 22g ie Viopalitian taken 
for a Revelation, is not ſuch as they know to be true, but 

take to be true. For where a Propoſition is known to be 

true, Revelation is needleſs: And it is hard-to conceive how 

there can be a Revelation to any- one of what he knows al- 
ready. If therefore it be a Propoſition which they are per- 
ſuaded, but do not know to be true, whatever they may 

call it, it is not Seeing, but Believing. For theſe are two 
Ways, whereby Truth comes into the Mind, wholly diſtinct, 

| ſo that one is not the other. What I ſee I know to be ſo 
4 by the Evidence of the Thing itſelf; what I balieve, I take 


{9 


S8. 10. But to examine a little ſoberly this in- 
Enthuſiaſm, ternal Light, and this Feeling on which they 
how to be diſ- build ſo much. "Theſe Men have, they ſay, clear 
covered. Light, and they ſee: They have an awakened 

Senſe, and they feel: This cannot, they are 

| ſure, be diſputed them. For when a Man ſays he ſees or 
he feels, no body can deny it him that he does fo. But 
here let me aſk : This ſeeing, is it the Perception of the Truth 
of the Propoſition, or of this, that it is a Revelation from 
God? This Feeling, is it a Perception of an Inclination or 
Fancy to do ſomething, or of the Spirit of God moving that 
Inclination ? Theſe are two very different Perceptions, and 
muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed, if we would not impoſe upon 
ourſelves, I may perceive the Truth of a Propoſition, and 
5 not perceive that it is an immediate Revelation from God. 
1 may perceive the Truth of a Propoſition in Euclid, without 
its being, or my perceiving it to be a Revelation : Nay, 1 
may perceive I came not by this Knowledge m a natural Way, 
and ſo may conclude it revealed, without perceiving that it is 
a Revelation from God; becauſe there be Spirits, which, with- 


dazzle: 
Fg. 
ney fir. 
4 | 
. 1. 
there is 
an Inſp 
deceive, 
known, 
a Trutl 
vealed t. 
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to be ſo upon the Teſtimony of another: but this Teſtimony 
I muſt know. to be given, or elſe what Ground have I of Be- 
lieving ? J muſt ſee that it is God that reveals this to me, 
or elſe I ſee nothing. The Queſtion then here is, How do 
I know; that God is the Revealer of this to me; that this 
Impreſſion is made upon my Mind by his hely Spirit, and 
that therefore I gught to obey it? If I know not this, ho- 
great ſoever the Aſſurance is, that I am poſſeſſed with, it is. 
groundleſs; whatever Light I pretend to, is is but Enthu+1 
fiaſm. For whether the Propoſition; ſuppoſed to he tevealeds: 
be in itſelf evidently true, or viſibly probable, or by the na- 
tural Ways of Knowledge uncertain, the Propoſition that 
muſt be well grounded and manifeſted to be true, is this, 
that God is the Reyealer of it, and that what I take to be a 
Revelation, is certainly put into my Mind by him, and is» 
not an Illuſion, dropped in by ſome other Spirit, or raiſed by 
my own Fancy. For if I miſtake not, theſe Men receive it 
for true, becauſe they preſume God revealed it. Does it not 
then ſtand them upon, to examine on what Grounds they. Y 
preſuſſẽ it to B A Revelation from God? Or elſe all their 
Confidence is mere Preſumption; and this Light th y are ſo. 
dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis faiuus; that leads them 
continually round in this Circle; it is 4 Revelation, becauſe 
ig firmly believe it; and they believe it, becauſe it is a Reue- 
no H ide r ATT og 0 9 WR re 
F. 11. In all that is of divine Revelation, „ 
2 is need of no other Proof, but that it is . 25 
3 e Mar of Ex- 
an Inſpiration from God: For he can neither e, Gp 1s; 
deceive, nor be deceived. But how ſhall it be Propoſition i 
known, that any Propoſition in our Minds, is from Gad. 
4 Truth infuſed by God; a Truth that is re 
vealed to us, by him, which he declares to us, and therefore 
we ought to believe ? Here it is that Enthuſiaſm fails of the 
Evidence it pretends to. For Men thus poſſeſſed, boaſt of a 


Light whereby, they ſay, they are e and w—_ 


into the Knowledge of this or that Tram. Hut if they know, 
it to be a ruth, they muſt know it to be ſo either by bar 
own Self-evidence to natural Reaſon, or by the - rationa 

Proofs that make it out to be ſo. If they fee and know 
it to be a Truth either of theſe two Ways, they in vain 
ſuppoſe it to be a Revelation. For they know it to be true 
by the ſame Way that any other Man naturally may. know 
that it is ſoz without the Help of Revelation. For thus all 


* 
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the Truths, of what Kind ſoever, that Men uninſpired are Wl to it 
enlightened with, came into their Minds, and are eſtabliſhed thoug 
there. If they ſay, they know it to be true, becauſe it is a Were 
Revelation from God, the 'Reaſon is good: But then it will and 
be demanded, how they know it to be a Revelation from God. MW take 
If they a SY the Light it brings with it, which ſhines bright eſt Li 


in their Minds, and they cannot reſiſt ; I beſeech them to $.-; 
_ conſider, whether this be any more than what we have taken n b 
Notice of already, viz. that it is a Revelation, becauſe they Trutl 
ftrongly believe it to be true. For all the Light they ſpeak. a felf- 
of, is but a ſtrong, though ungrounded Perſuaſion of their own or can 
Minds, that it is a Truth, For rational Grounds from Proofs, of the 
that it is a Truth, they muſt acknowledge to have none; for other 
then it is not received as a Revelation, but upon the ordinary 
Grounds that other Truths are received: And if they believe on ( 
it to be true, becauſe it is a Revelation, and have no other 2 Ly 
Reaſon for its being a Revelation, but becauſe: they are fully 4 
perſuaded, without any other Reaſon that it is true, they be- the De 
lieve it to be a Revelation, only becauſe they ſtrongly believe 
it to be a Revelation, which is a very unfafe Ground to pro- 
ceed on, either in our Tenets or Actions: And what readier 
way can there be to run ourſelves into the moſt extravagant 
Errors and Miſcarriages, than thus to ſet up Fancy for our 
ſupreme and ſole Guide, and to believe any Propoſition to be 
true, any Action to be right, only becauſe we believe it to be 
ſo? The Strength of our Perſuaſions are no Evidence at al 
of their own Rectitude: Crooked Things may be as ſtif 
and unflexible as ftrait ; and Men may be as poſitive and 
nary! © Error as in Truth. How come elſe the un- 
tractable Zealots in different and oppoſite Parties? For if the Nai t 
Light, which every one thinks he has in his Mind, which in Hope! 
this Caſe is nothing but the Strength of his own Perſuaſion WM' 
be an Evidence that it is from God, contrary Opinions may Miudge © 
have the fame Title to be Inſpirations; and God will be not | 
only the Father of Lights, but of oppoſite and contradiftory 
pus vr leading Men contrary Ways; and contradiftory Pro- 
politions will be divine Truths, if an ungrounded Strength | 
of Aſſurance be an Evidence, that any Propoſition is a diuin Reaſon, 
Firm of F. 12. This cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt Firm- that it 3 


Perſuaſion, no neſs of Perſuaſion is made the Cauſe of Be- de miſta 
Proof that any lieving, and Confidence of being in the Right every 
Propofition-is is made an Argument of Truth. St. Pau] him- 
From God. {elf believed he did well, and that he had a Cal 

- 29 10 


Truth of any 1 * 1 if be nagt N. . 


or can haye, is from the Cleaners . hs IE 5 
of thoſe Proofs upon which it is recgiyed, 9. talk. of 

other Light in the Underſtanding „is ta put ourſtlyes in 

Dark, or in the Power of the Pflaes of eh 

own Conſent, to give ourſelves. Ay 3 to wry | 


the Delufions of Satan, and the 
Ghoſt ? He can transform himſelf _ an Angel of Ligh 
And they who are lead by this Son of the Wen are 39 
fully ſatisfied of the Illumination, i, e, are as ſtron 80 10 5 
ſuaded, that wha % are enlightened by the Spirit of 1 


e by by — no body can be more ſure, nor more ii 
2 Right, Gra their own ſtrong belief may be Judge) ay 


15 14. He therefore that will not ive him- 1 ad 


whhin to the Tryal. 
Enbet, does not unmake 
0 — th ban whether they be of di 
judge "of. his rations, ether ivine 
or no. When he. illuminates Mon 


would have us 3 of any. Fropoſition, h 
either evidences that 1 by the uſual. Mes 15 
Reaſon, or elfe makes it N to- be a Truth, Which je 
would have us aſſent to, by his Authari Big convinces us 
* it is from him, by ſome Marks which Realon 85575 | 


in every Thing. J do not mean, that we Ser conſult Rea» 
on and ename whether a Trop den, eee 5 : 


to i when he perſecuted * e 
thought in the Wrong; But yet it was hey; 


were Miſtaken. Good: Men are Men ſtill.! 
and are ſometimes warmly engaged in 5 


W = 
take: for ewes: Teen ning in their Mind e clear | 
Wh ? igh t in the Mind js,. or : 


ale but che Evidence. of the e | 


* 


a felf-evident . Propſtio it has 


A 


neſs, and by our 


a Lye: F rr if Strength of Perſua aw which 
guide us, I he how ſhall an any = lagu between 
nſpirations of the H ihe 


o: They acquigſce and — in it, 3 


up b all the Extrayagances of Deluſion nu 


this Guide df his 2 98 of by Regan, | 
„when be aKes | 


eir natural State, & to 88 hin. 
ig1n; 


lind with ſuperngtur: 0 
Ga which is natural. . If he / 


Is of nat 


de miſtaken in. Reaſon muſt. be. oF laſt Judge and Gui 


then we may reject it: But confult it we muſt, and by it 


dn Minds, to teſtify to them that it was from God. The 


< 


ü 3% Enthuſiaſm. 


ot a1 
out A: 
God, 


their i 


can be made out by natural Principles; and if it cannot, that 


examine whether it be a Revelation from God or no: and if 
Reaſon finds it to be revealed from God, Reaſon then deelare 
for it, as much as for any other Truth, and makes it one MW . 
her Dictates. Every Conceit that thoroughly warms-our'Fan: {WGod:: 
cies, muſt paſs for an Inſpiration, if there be nothing but the Napprel 
Strength of our Perſuaſions, whereby to judge of our Perſiiz- by the 
ſions. If Reaſon muſt not examine their Truth by ſomething ¶ witho 
extrinſical to the Perſuaſions themſelves, Inſpirations and Delu. W Caſes 
fions, Truth and Falſhod$, will have the ſame Meaſure,” an to kne 
will not be poſſible to be diſtinguiſhed,” . embra 
5 8 0 $: 15, If this internal Light, or any Pro- of Go: 
Belief no Proof poſition which under that Title we take foi Reaſor 
ef Revelation. inſpired, be conformable” to the Prineiples ain ente 
N an imr 
on our 
tion v 
of our 
to be a 
but the 
Reaſon 
or Scri 
receive 
of Our 


4. 


ma 


or ſo much as for true, till we have ſome other Mark that it i 
a Revelation, beſides our believing that it is ſo. Thus we ſe 
the holy Men of Old, who had Revelations from God, hal 
ſomething elſe beſides that internal Light of Aſſurance in theit 


were not left to their own Perſuaſions alone, that thoſe Perſui . The B. 

ſions were from God, but had outward — to convince them pleaſe; 

vf the Author of thoſe Revelations. And when they were to con. vill by 
vince others, they had a Power given them to juſtify the Truth a of Divi 

their Commiſſion from Heaven; and by viſible Signs to aſſe k 48 
* * 


the divine Authority of a Meſſage they were ſent with. 4 
ſaw the Buſh burn without being oled and heard a Void 
out of it. This was ſomething beſides finding an Impulſe upot 
his Mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his Brethren 
out of Egypt ; and yet he thought not this enough to au 
thorize him to go with that Meffage, till God, by anothe 
FA of his Rod turned into a Serpent, had aſſured him dl 
a Power to teſtify his Miſſion by the fame Miracle repeate 
before them, whom he was ſent to. Gigern was ſent by an Ange 
to deliver ae from the Midianites, and yet he deſired 
Sign to convince him, that this Commiſſion was from God 
Theſe, and ſeveral the like Inſtances to be found among thi 


Miſtake 
which 1 
But i 


Prophets of Old, are enough to ſhew, that they N Object 
Probabi] 


144 not an inward Seeing or Perſuaſion of their own Minds, with- 
it out any other Proof, a ſufficient Evidence that it was from 
11 God, though the Scripture does not every where mention 

res their demanding or having ſuch Proof. 


$. 16. In what I have faid, I am far from denying that 


m | 
1 God can, or doth ſometimes, enlighten Mens Minds in the 
the apprehending of certain Truths, or excite them to good Actions, 
iz: by the immediate Influence and Aſſiſtance of the holy Spirit, 
ing without any extraordinary Signs accompanying it. But in ſuch 
lu Caſes too we have Reaſon and the Scripture, unerring Rules 
and to know whether it be from God or no. Where the Truth 
embraced is conſonant to the Revelation in the written Word 
ro- of God, or the Action conformable to the Dictates of right ' 
for Reaſon, or holy Writ, we may be aſſured that we run no riſk 
; of in entertaining it as ſuch ; becauſe though perhaps it be not 
zan immediate Revelation from God, extraordinarily operating 
on our Minds, yet we are ſure it is warranted by that Revela- 
Be. WW tion which he has given us of Truth. But it is not the Strength 
nc: of our private —— within ourſelves, that can warrant it 
onto be a Light or Motion from Heaven; nothing can do that, 
it ü but the written Word of God without us, or that Standard of 
ſerReaſon which is common to us with all Men. Where Reaſon 
hal or Scripture is expreſs for any Opinion or Action, we m 
geit receive it as of Divine Authority; but it is not the Strengt 
bey of our own Perſuaſions which can by itſelf give it that Stamp. 
ſus· he Bent of our own Minds may favour it as much as we 


gen pleaſe ; that may ſhew it to be a Fondling of our own, but 
on- vill by no Means prove it to be an Offspring of Heaven, and 


doof Divine Original. 

ſſen C0000 8 ee 

, e EESEEES 

pot EL LI ET A 

al Of Wrong Aſen, or Error. Re 

the ©; WF | 8 2 29 . * 
5} 1, 1 >” Nowledge being to be had only of 2 

= K ble certain Truth, Error is not Cauſes of Er- 

. 14 * 41 ault of our Knowledge, but a rr. 

of Miſtake of our Judgment, giving Aſſent to that 

» bich is not true, ns autre | 500 

, But if Aſſent be grounded on Likelihood, if the proper 
* Object and Motive of our Aſſent be Probability, and that 


Probability conſiſts in what is laid down in the foregoing 
| I 3 Chapters, 
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Chapters, it will be demanded, how Men come to give then zvoid 
Aſſents contrary to TG For there is nothing mon 

common than Contrariety of Opinions; nothing more obyi. 
ous, than that one Mani wholly diſbelieves what another-on 
doubts of, and a third ſtedfaſtly believes, and firmly. adhera 


to. The Reaſon whereof, though they may be very variouy §. 
yet; I ſuppoſe, may be all reduced to theſe four, OO great. 
1. Want of Prot. | their 

2. Want of Ability to uſe then. 10 nem 

4. Wrong Meafures of Probabili x. to ent 

$7 15 J mean only the ant of thoſe Proofs which to cot 
i. are no where extant, and ſo are no wher rent 4 
to be had; but the Want even of thoſe Proc cient 
which are in Being, or might be procured. And thus Ma create 
want Proofs who have not the Convenience or Opportunii or Mi 
to make Experimerits and Obſervations themſelves, tendinM and 8 
to che Proof of any Propoſition ; nor likewiſe the Come um, 
nience to enquire into, and collect the Teſtimonies of other: eterna 
are given up to Labour, and enſlaved: to the Neceſſity of ther luck - 
mean Condition, whoſe Lives are worn out only in the Prov be to 
ions for Living. Theſe Mens Qppertunity of -Knowledgll but th 
and Enquiry, are commonly as narrow as their Fortunes to be 
and their Underſtandings are but little inſtructed, when i that G 
their whole Time and Pains is laid out to ftill the Croakin them 


of their own Bellies, or the Cries of their Children. Ii emplo- 
not to be expected, that a Man who drudges on, all this Lie chem 
in a laborious Trade, ſhould be more knowing in the Vari Attenc 
ty of Things, done in the World, than a Pacchorſe, who Time 
driven conſtantly forwards and. backwards in a narrow Lan ters of 
and dirty Road, only to Market, ſhould be ſkilled in th are or 
Geography of the Country. Nor is it at all more poſſible inflave 
that he who wants Leiſure, Books, and Languages, and th Vacan 
Opportunity of converfing with Variety of Men, ſhould b Know 
in a Condition to collect thoſe Teſtimonies and Obſervations 54 


which are in Being, and are neceſſary to make out mami Inform 
nay, molt of the Propoſitions, that in the Societies of Men of thei: 
are judged of the greateſt Moment; or to find out . Ground neſs of 
of Aſſurance ſo great, as the Belief the Points he wou ply Bo 
build on them, is thought neceſſary, So that a great Part e Doubt 
Mankind are, by the natural and unalterable State of Things by the 1 

whoſe 


in this World, and the Conſtitutjon of human Affairs, us 


— — IIS ” - —— 


woidably given over to invincible Ignorance of thoſe Proofs on 
which ethers build, and which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh thoſe 
Opinions; the greateſt Part of Men, having much to do to get 
the Means of Living, are not in a Condition to look after thoſe 
of learned and laborious Enquiries. © NCTE 


" 


$. 3. What ſhall we ſay then? Are the 
greateſt Part of Mankind, by the Neceſſity of 
their Condition, ſubjected to unavoidable Ig- 
norance in thoſe Things which are of greateſt 
| Importance to them? (for of theſe 'tis obvious 


oo" 


What - 


Hall become of 


thoſe aubo quant 
them, anfWere 


to enquire.) Have the Bulk of Mankind no 


lig employ them that Way, when their ordinary Vocations allow 

le chem the Leiſure. No Man is ſo wholly taken up with the 
of Attendance on the Means of Living, as to have no ſpare 
Time at all to think of his Soul, and inform himſelf in Mat- 

"i ters of Religion, Were Men as intent upon this, as th 

1 are on Things of lower Concernment, there are none fo: - 

lei inflaved to the neceflities of Life, who might nor find maxx 
b Vacancies that might be huſbanded to this Advantage of their 

be Knowledge. R 6 

1 8. 4. Beſides thoſe whoſe Improvements and 1 


other Guide, but Accident and blind Chance. 

to conduct them to their Happineſs or Miſery ? Are the cur- 
rent Opinions, and licenſed. Guides of every Country, ſuffi- 
q cient Evidence and Security to every Man, to venture his 


greateſt Concernments on; nay, his everlaſti op 
or Miſery ? Or can thoſe be the certain and infallible Oracles 

and Standards of Truth, which teach one Thing in Chriſten- 

dom, and another in Turiy? Or ſhall a poor Countryman be 
eternally happy, for having the Chance to be born in ay; 

or a Day-Labourer be unavoidably loſt, becauſe he had the ill 
luck to be born in England? How ready ſome Men may 

be to ſay ſome of theſe Things, I will not here examine? 

but this I am ſure, that Men muſt allow one or other of thefe 
to be true, (let them chuſe which they pleaſe) or elſe grant, 
that God has furniſhed Men with Faculties ſuffictent to dire&t 
them in the Way they ſhould take, if they will but ſeriouſly 
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Informations are ſtraitened by the Narrowneſs - 5 
of their Fortunes, there ee whoſe Large- 2 . 
neſs of Fortune would plentifully enough ſup- 7 
ply Books, and other Requiſites for clearing of — 
Doubts, and diſcovering of Truth; but they are 'cooped in cloſe, 
by the Laws of their Countries, and the ſtriẽt Guards of thoſe 
Whoſe Inter eſt it ts to keep them ignorant, leſt, knowing more, 
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they ſhould believe the leſs in them. Theſe are as far, nay 
farther from the Liberty and Opportunities of d fair Enquiry, 


than thoſe. poor and wretched Labourers we before ſpoke of; 


and however they may ſeem. high and great, are- confined 


to Narrowneſs of Thought, and enſlaved in that which ſhould, 
be the freeſt Part of Man, their Underſtandings. 


This is 


generally the Caſe of all thoſe who live in Places where Care 
is taken to propagate Truth without Knowledge, where Men 
are forced, at a Venture, to be of the Religion of the, Coun- 


try, and muſt therefore ſwallow down Opinions, as filly 


People do Empiricks Pills, without knowing what they are 
made of, or how they will work, and have nothing to do, 
but believe that they will do the Cure; but in this are 
much more miſerable than they, in that they are not at Li- 


2dly, Want” 


berty to refuſe ſwallowing what perhaps they had rather let 
alone, or to chuie the Phyſician to 
ruſt themſelves, ; £8 fy OO . 45 

x | $, 5. Secondly, Thoſe who want. Skill to uſy 
thoſe Evidences they have of Probabilities; who 


whoſe Conduct they would 


of Skill to uſe. cannot carry a Train of Conſequences in their 


them. 


every Circum 


Heads, nor weigh exactly the Preponderancy 
of contrary Proofs and Teſtimonies, making 
ſtance its due Allowance, may be eaſily miſled 


to aſſent to Poſitions that are not probable. There are fome 


Men of one, ſome but of two Syllogiſms, and no more; and 


others that can but advance one Step farther. Theſe cannot 


always diſcern that Side on which the ſtrongeſt Proofs lie, can- 
not conſtantly follow that which in itſelf is the more probable 


Opinion. 


Now that there is ſuch a Difference between Men, 


in reſpect of their Underſtandings, I think no body, who 
has had any Converſation with his Neighbours, will queſtion, 
though he never was at Heſiminſler-Hall, or the Exchange, on 
the one Hand; nor at Alms-Houjes,. or Bedlam, on the other: 
Which great Difference in Men's Intellectuals, whether it 
riſes from any Defect in the Organs of the 


larly adapted to Thinking; or in the Dulneſs or 


Body, particu- 
Jntractable- 


neſs of thoſe Faculties, for Want of Uſe; or, as ſome think, 
in the natural Differences of Men's Souls themſelves ; or 


| Tome, or all of theſe together, it matters not here to examine: 


Only this is evident, that there is a Difference of Degrees in 
Men's Underitandings, Apprehenfions, and Reaſonings, to ſo 


great a Latitude, that one may, without doing Injury to Man- 
kind, affirm, that there is a greater Diſtance between ſome 
Men, and others, in this Reſpect, than between ſome Men, 


and 


Wrong Afent; or Error. 3g 't 
and ſome Beaſts. But how this comes about, is a Speculation, | 
though of great Conſequence, yet not neceflary to our preſent - | 4 
Po is di eta dT oor ne 1 
i | "Sp 6. Thir, aly, There are another Sort of 9 5 F 1 : | 
d, People that ant Proofs, not becauſe they are zal, Hunt iy | 
$ out of their Reach, but becauſe, they will net | of Will to uſe N 
0 7 them; Who, though they have Kiches and them. 6 : 14 | 
n eiſure enough, and want neither Parts nor In 
- other Helps, are yet never the better for them, Their hot gl 
y Purſuit of Pleaſure, or conſtant Drudgery in Buſineſs, enga- | 


e ges ſome Mens Thoughts elſewhere ; Lazineſs and Oſcitancy 
in general, or a particular Ayerſion for Books, Study, and 
Meditation, keęp others from any ſerious Thoughts at all; 
and ſome out of Fear, that an impartial Enquiry would not 
favour thoſe Opinions which beſt ſuit their Prejudices, Lives, 
and Deſigns, content themſelves without Examination, to 
take upon 'T ruſt, what they find convenient, and in Faſhion. 
Thus moſt Men, even of thoſe that might do otherwiſe, paſs 
their Lives without an Acquaintance with, much leſs a ra- 
tional Aﬀent to. Probabilities they are concerned to know, 
though: they lie ſo much within their View, that 'to be con- 
vinced of them, they need but turn their Eyes that Way. 
But we know ſome Men will not read a Letter, which is ſup= 
poſed to bring ill News; and many Men forbear to caſt: up 
their Accompts, or ſo much as think upon their Eftates, who 
oe Reaſon to fear their Affairs are in no very good Poſture. 
ow Men, whoſe plentiful Fortunes allow them Leiſure to \ 
improve their Underſtandings, can ſatisfy themſelves with a | 
lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell ; but methinks they have a low 
Opinion of their Souls, who lay out all their Incomes in 
Proviſions for the Body, and employ none of it to procure | 
| the Means and Helps of Knowledge; who take great care 
e: to appear always in a neat and ſplendid Outſide, and would 
it think themſelves miſerable in coarſe Clothes, or a patched 
u- Coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer their Minds to appear abroad 
le- in a pie- bald Livery of coarſe Patches, and borrowed Shreds, 
ak, ſuch as it has pleaſed Chance, or their Country Taylor, (I | 1 
or mean the common Opinion of thoſe they have converſed / 
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e; with) to clothe them in. I will not here mention how: un- 
in reaſonable this is for Men that ever think of a future State, 
fo and theit Concernment in it, which no rational Man can avoid 
an- to do ſometimes ; nor ſhall I take Notice what a Shame and 


me Coufuſjon it is, to the greateſt Contemners of Knowledge, 


Wrong Afent, or Error. 


are concerned to know, 


to be found ignorant in Th 
But this, at leaſt, is worth the 


eration of thoſe who call 


themſelves Gentlemen, That however they may think Credit, 
Reſpect, Power, and Authority the Concomitants of their 
Birth and Fortune, yet they will find all theſe ſtill carried 


away from them by Men of lower Condition, who 


them in Knowledge. They who are blind will alway 


ſurpaſs 
s be led 


by thoſe that ſee, or elſe fall into the Ditch : And he is certain- 
ly the moſt ſubjected, the moſt enſlaved, who is ſo in his Un- 
ing Inſtances, ſome of the Cauſes 
ewnof wrong Aﬀent, andhow it comes to paſs, that 
probable Doctrines are not always received with an Aﬀent pro- 
portionable to the Reaſons which are to be had for their Pro- 
ty: But hitherto we have conſidered only ſuch Proba- 
do exift, but do not appear to him who 


7. Fourthly, There remains yet the laſt Sort, 
even where the real Probabilities appear, 
and are plainly laid before them, do not ad- 
mit of the Conviction, nor yield unto manifeſt 
; Reaſons, but do either *Tix ſuſpend their Aſ- 
Tent, or give it to the lefs probable Opinion. And to this 
up wrong /Meafures 


dilities, whoſe Proofs 
embraces the Error. 


= , Wrong who, 
Probability; 


Danger are thoſe expoſed, who have taken 
F Probability, which are, 


1. Propoſitions that are not in themſelves 
Falſe, taten up for Principles. 
2. Recerved Hypotheſes. e | 
3. Predominant Pa 

4. Authority. 


er Inclinations. 


8. Firſt, The firſt and firmeſt Ground of 
Thing has 
that Part 
which we have embraced, 
and continue to look on as Principles. Theſe 
at an Influence upon our Opinions, 
ally by them we judge of Truth, and meaſure 
Probability to that Degree, that what is inconſiſtent with 
our Principles, is ſo far from pafling for probable with us, 
The Reverence borne 
to theſe Principles, is ſo great, and their Authority fa para- 
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Firf, Deubt- Probability, is the Conformity a 
n Projoſitions to our own Knowledge; eſpecial 
taken for Prin- of our Knowled 
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that it is uſu 
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that it will not be allowed poſſible. 
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mount to all other, that the Teftimony not only of 


other 
Men, 


W 


a wv 0 


ST 


Men, but the Evidences of our own Senſes are often rej 
when they offer to vouch any Thing contrary to eſta⸗ 


bliſbed Rules. How much the Doctrine of innate Principles; 


and that Principles are not to be proved or queſtioned, has 
contributed to this, I will not here examine. This I 3 


t, that one ot contradict another ;. but withal, 
| . leave alſo to ſay, that every one ou very careful] to 


beware what he admits for a Principle, to examine it ſtrictly, 


and ſee whether he certainly knows it to be true of itſelf by its 
own Evidence, or whether he does only with Aſſurance be- 


lieve it to be ſo, upon the Authority of others: For he hath a 


frong Biaſs put into his Underſtanding, which will unavoidat 
miſguide his Aſſent, who hath imbibed wrong Principles, — 


bas blindly given himſelf up to'the Authority of any Opinion 
in itſelf nat evidently true, — Bs. 7 a 
8. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than that Children 


ſhould receive into their Minds Propofitions, (eſpecially about 


Matters of Religion) from their Parents, Nurſes, or thoſe 


about them ; which being inſinuated into their unwary, as 
well as unbiaſſed Underſtandings, and faſtened by Degrees, 


are at laſt, (equally, whether true or falſe) riveted there, by 


long Cuſtom and Education, beyond all Poſſibility of being 
pulled out again. For Men, when they are 3 up, re- 
Hein ing upon their Opinions, and finding thoſe of this Sort 
to be as ancient in their Minds as their very Memories, not 
Having (obſerved their early Infinuation, nor by what Means 
they got them, they are apt to reverence them as facred 
Things, and not to ſuffer them to be prophaned, touched or 


queſtioned : They look on them as the Um and Thummim 


ſet up in their Minds immediately by GOD himſelf, to be 


reat and unerring Deciders of Truth and Falſhood, and 


the 
the — which they are to appeal in all Manner of Con- 


troverſies. 15 e 

F. 10. This Opinion of his Principles (let them be what 
they will) being once e/tabliſhed in any one's Mind, it is eaf 
pay, imagined, what: Reception any Propoſition ſhall fin 
how clearly ſoever proved, that ſhall invalidate their Autho- 


rity or at all thwart with theſe internal Oracles: Whereas, 


graſſeſt Abſurdities and Improbabilities, being but 'agree- 


| able to ſuch Principles, go down glibly, and are eaſily di- 
geſted. The — that 2 be found in Men 
X 1 quite contrary Opinions, though many times 


5 are as 


evident 
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evident a Proof, as they are an unavoidable Conſequence of 
this Way of Reaſoning from received traditional Principles. 
do that Men will diſbelieve their own Eyes, renounce the Evi- 
dence of their Senſes, and give their own Experience the Lye, 
rather than admit of any thing diſagreeing with theſe ſacred 
Tenets. Lake an intelligent Romani/?, that from the ver 
Arſt dawning of any Notions in his Underſtanding,” hath Had 
this Principle conſtantly inculcated, vir. That he muſt be- 
heve as the Church (i. e. thoſe of his Communion) believes, or 
that the Pope is infallible; and this he never ſo much as heard 
queſtioned, till at Forty or Fifty Years old he met with one 
of other -Prineiples hart is he prepared eaſily to ſwallow, 
not only againſt al} Probability, but even the clear Evidence 
of his Senſes, the Doctrine of Tranſub/tantiation ?. This Prin- 
ciple has ſuch an Influence on his Mind, that he will believe 
that to be Fleth, which he ſees to be Bread. And what Wa 
will you take to convince a Man of any improbable Opinion 
he holds, who, with ſome Philoſophers, hath laid down this 
as a Foundation of Reaſoning, That he muſt believe his Rea- 
ſon (for fo Men improperly call Arguments drawn from their 
Principles) againſt their Senſes ? Let an Enthu/raft be principled 
that he or his Teacher is inſpired, and acted by an immediate 
Communication © of the divine Spirit, and you in vain bring 
the Evidence of clear Reaſons againſt His Doctrine. Who- 
ever therefore have imbibed wrong Principles, are not, in 
Things inconſiſtent with theſe Principles, to be moved by the 
moſt apparent and \convincing Probabilities, till they are ſo 
candid and ingenuous to themielves, as to be perſuaded to ex- 


d. 1. 


ry Principles,” which many 


Ce" CI EE 


never ſuffer 


— -a 
"x 


- 


— * 


Secondly, Next to theſe, are Men 


whoſe Underſtandings are caſt into a Mould, 
and faſhioned juſt to the Size of a received Hy- 
Potheſis. The Difference between theſe and the 


former, is, that they will admit of Matter of Fact, and agree 

with Diſſenters in that; but differ only in aſſigning 

ſons, and explaining the Manner of Operation. T 

not at that open Defiance with their Senſes, as the former; 

they can endure to hearken to their Information a little 
more patiently; but will by no means admit of their Re- 

ports in the Explanation of Things; nor be prevailed on hy 
Probabilities, which would convince them, that Things are 
not brought about juit after the ſamæ Manner that they have 


of Rea- 
heſe are 


decreed 


TI 
ORE CL 
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decreed” within themſelves that they are. Would it not be 
an inſufferable Thing, for a learned Profeſſor, and that which 
let would bluſh: at, to have his Authority 


his Scar 
ears ſtanding, vrrought out of hard Rock Greek and Latin, 
with no ſmak Expence of Time and Candle, and confirmed 
by general Tradition, and a reverend Beard in an Inſtant 
overturned by an upſtart Noveliſt? Can any one expect that 
e ſnould be made to confeis, Fhat what he taught his Scho- 
lars Thirty Years ago, was all Error and Miſtake; and that 
5 them enen Ignorance at a very dear Rate? 
hat Probabilities, I ſay, are ſufficient to prevail in ſuch 2 
Caſe? And whoever. by the moſt cogent Arguments will be 
prevailed on, to diſrobe himſelf at once of all his old Opini- 
ons, and Pretences to Knowledge and Learning, which with 
hard Study, he hath all his Time; been labouring for; and 
turn himfelf out ſtark naked, in Queſt afreſh of new No- 
tions? All the Arguments can be uſed, will be as little able 


: 
4 


his Cloak, which he held only the faſter. Fo this of wrong 
Hypotheſis, may be reduced the Errors, that may be occaſioned 
by a true Hypotheſis, or right Principles, but not righily un- 
derſtood. There is nothing more familiar than this. The 
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Falſhood of his Miſtreſs, it is ten to one but three kind Mords 
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of hers ſhall invalidate all their Teſtimonies. Quad volunmny, 
facile credimus ;; what fuits our Wiſhes, is forwardly believed 3 is, 

1 ſuppoſe, what every one hath. more than once experimented ; 

and though Men cannot always openly gainſay or reſiſt the 

Force of manifeſt Probabilities, that make againſt them, oo 

yield they not to the Argument; not but that it is the 

ture of the Underſtanding conſtantly to cloſe with the more 
probable Side, but yet a Man hath a Power to ſuſpend and re- 
ſtrain its Enquiries, and not permit a full and ſatisfactory 

Examination, as far as the Matter in Queſtion 1s capable, 

and will bear to be made. Until that be done, there will 

be always theſe two Ways left of evading the mg apparent Prov 


8. 13. Firſt, That the Arguments being, (as 
The Means of for the moſt part they are) brought in Wee 
evading Pro- there may be a Fallacy latent in them; and the 
babilities : Conſequences being, perhaps, many in Train, 
Fi, Suppoſed they may be ſome of them incoberent. There 
 Falag. are very few Diſcourſes fo ſhort, clear, and con+- 
2 ſiſtent, to which moſt Men may not, with Sa · 
tisfaction enough to themſelves, raiſe this Doubt; and fram 
whoſe Conviction they may not without Reproach of Difinge» 
2 or Unreaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves free with the old 
12 


; e etiamſi perſuaſeris ; thaugh 1 cannot anſiuer, 
8. 14. Secondly, Manifef Probabilities may 

Secondly, Sup- be evaded, and the Aſſent with-held upon this 
poſed Argu- Suggeſtion, That I hnow nat yet all that may be 
ments for the ſaid on the contrary Side, And therefore, though 
Gy I be beaten, it is not neceſſary I ſhould yield, not 
knowing what Forces there are in Reſerve. be- 

hind. This is a Refuge againſt Conviction, ſo open and ſo 
wide, that it is hard to determine, when a Man is quite out 
of the Verge of it. h Nr DO FL nee 
SO $ 15. But yet there is ſome End of it, and 

Whos Pole. © Man having carefully enquired into all the 
3:1. le. Grounds of Probability and Unlikelineſs, dene 
mine the Aſſent. his utmoſt to inform himſelf in all Particulars | 
fairly, and caſt up the Sum tatal on both Sides, 
$205 568 may in moft Caſes come to acknowledge, upon 
the whole Matter, on which Side the Probability reſts; where- 
in ſome Proofs in Matters of Reaſon, bring Suppoſitions up- 
on univerſal Experience, are ſo cogent and clear, and ſoms 
Teſtimonies in Matter of Fact fo univerſal, that he _— 


Propoſitions, where, tho ; 
Moment, yet there are ſufficient Grounds to ſuſpect, that there 


ſhould frequently conſtitute the Bodies of any Species of Ami- 
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refuſe his Aﬀent. | 80 that, Þ think, we me conclude; that in 
the Proofs in jew are of moſt - 


is either Fallacy in Words, or certain Proofs, as conſiderable, 
to be produced, on the contrary Side, there Aﬀent, Suſpence, 
or Diſſent; are often ny Achons: But where the Proofs 
are ſuch as make it highly probable, and there is not ſuſſi- 
cient Ground to ſuſpect that thete is either 5 fo Words, 
(which ſober” and ſerious Confideration ma rt hr nor 
equally valid Proofs yet undiſcovered latent 62 the other Side, 
(which alſo the Nature of the Fhing, may, in ſome Caſes, 
make plain to a conſiderate Man) 0 5 A Ic, 4 Man, who - 

has wei e. aun ſeafes" fd e to the Side on 
which che greater Probability hether it be pro- 
bable, that à promiſcuous Tut e Printing Letters ſhould 
often fall into a Method and Order, which ſhould' ſtamp on 
Paper a coherent Diſcourſe ;' or that a blind fortuitous Con- 
courſe of Atoms, not guided by an underſtanding Agent, 


mals. In theſe and the like Caſes, I think, no ——— that con- 
ſiders them, can be one Jot at 2 Stand, which Side to ti 
nor at all waver in his Aﬀent.' Zaffly, When there can be n 
3 the Thing in its own Nature indifferent, and 
wholly depending upon the Teſtimony of Witneſſes)" that there 
is as — againſt, as for the Matter of Fuss atteſted s 
which by Etiquity is to de learned, v! g. whether there was 
1700 Years ago ſuch a Man at [Rome ate e ut In all 

ſuch Cafes I ſay, I think it is not in any rational an's Power 

to refuſe his Aſſent: But that it neeeſfarfly follows, and cloſey 
with ſuch Probabilities. In other Teſs ou Cafes, I think it 
is in a Man's Power to ſuſpend his Aﬀent; and perhaps, con- 
tent himſelf with the Proofs he has, if they favour the Opi- 
nion that fuits with his Ineimation or Intereſt, and ſo ſtop 
from farther Search, But that a Man ſhould afford his Aﬀſent 
to that Side, on which the leſs Probability A ppears to him, 
ſeems to me utterly imp racticable, ad as be le as it is 


to believe the ſame Thing 2821 and Dre at = 
ſame Time. 


| | $. 16. As Know! 55 __ 2 
than Perception ; >, think "Allen is Where i is a 


more in our Power than Knowledge. "When | ſuſpend it. 

the Agreement of any two [d:as appears to u | | 

Minds, whether Ts or * the Afliſtance of * 
— 


RES 
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ing it, than I can avoid ſeeing thoſe Objects which I turn 


My Eyes to, and look on in — ight: And what, upon 


full Examination, I find the moſt probable, I cannot deny 


my Aſſent to. | hit 5 
where the Agreement is once perceived; nor our Aſſent, 


where the Probability manifeſtly appears, upon due Conſide- 
ration of all the Meaſures of it; yet we can hinder both Know- 


ledge and Aſſent, by ſlopping our Enquiry, and not employing our 
Faculties in the Scarch of any 


Fault. Thus in ſome Caſes we can prevent or  fuſpend our 


Aſſent: But can a Man, verſed in modern or ancient Hiſtory, 
doubt whether there be ſuch a Place as Rome, or whether 
there was ſuch a Man as Julius Ceſar * Indeed there are 


Millions of Truths, that a Man is not, or may not think 
himſelf concerned to know, as whether our King Richard the 
Third was crooked- backed, or no; or whether Roger Bacon 


was a Mathematician, or a Magician. In theſe and ſuch- like 
Caſes, where the Aſſent, one Way or other, is of no Im- 


rtance to the Intereſt of any one, no Action, no Concern- 
ment of his following, or depending thereon, there it is not 
ſtrange that the Mind ſhould give itſelf up to the common 
Opinion, or render itſelf to the firſt Comer. Theſe and the 


like Opinions are of ſo little Weight and Moment, that, like 


Motes in the Sun, their 'Tendencies are very rarely: taken 
Notice of. They are there, as it were, by Chance, and the 
Mind lets them float at Liberty. But where the Mind judges 
that the Propoſition has Concernment in it; where the Aſ- 


ſent or not Aſſenting is thought to draw Conſequences of 


Moment after it, and Good or Evil to depend on chuſing or 
refuſing the right - ſide, and the Mind ſets itſelf ſeriouſly to 
enquire, and examine. the Probability; there, I think, it is 
not in our Choice #o take which Side we pleaſe, if manifeſt 
Odds appear on either. The greater Probability, I think, in 
that Caſe, will determine the Aſſent; and a Man can no more 
avoid aſſenting, or taking it to be true, Where he perceives 
the greater Probability, than he can avoid knowing it to be 
true, where he perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 


4 


two izas, © bt . e 
If this be ſo, the Foundation of Error will lie in wrong 
Meaſures of Probability ; as the Foundation of Vice in wrong 


We of Good. n 


\ 


ſon, I can no more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid know- 


But though we cannot hinder our Knowledge, 


Truth. If it were not ſo, Ig- 
norance, Error, or Infidelity, could not in any Caſe, be 4 
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8. 17. Fourthly, The Fourth, and laſt b I ] gg 
Meaſures f Probability I ſhall take Notice of,  'Fourthly, Au- 
and which keeps in Ignorance or Error more #hority. © 
People than all the other together, is that 


which I have mentioned in the foregoing Chapter, I mean, ” 


the giving up our Aſſent to the common ' received” Opinions ei- 
ther of our Friends or Party, Neighbourhoad* or Country. 
How many Men have no other Ground for their Tenets, than 
the ſuppoſed Honeſty of Learning, or Number of thoſe of 


the ſame Profeſſion? As if honeſt or bookiſh Men could not 


err; or Truth were to be eſtabliſned by the Vote of the 
Multitude; yet this with moſt Men ſerves the Turn. The 
Tenet. has had the Atteſtation of reverend Antiquity; it 
comes to me with the Paſſport of former Ages, and therefore 


I am ſecure in the Reception I give it; other Men have been, 


and are of the ſame Opinion, (for that is all is ſaid) and 


therefore it is reaſonable for me to embrace it. A Man may 


more juſtifiably throw | up-. Croſs and Pile for his Opinions, 
than take them up by ſuch Meaſures” "All Men are liable to 


Error, and moſt Men are, in many Points, by Paſſion or In- 


tereſt, under Temptation to it. If we could but ſee the ſecret 
Motives that influenced the Men of Name and Learning in 
the World, and the Leaders of Parties, we ſhould not always 
find, that it was the embracing of Truth for its own Sake, that. 
made them"eſpouſe the Doctrines they owned and maintained. 
This at leaſt is certain, there is not an Opinion ſo abſurd, 
which a Man may not receive upon this Ground. There is 
no Error to be named, which bas not had its Profeſſors; and 


a Man ſhall never want crooked Paths to walk in, if he oP 


that he is in the right Way, wherever he has the Footſteps of 
others to fellow: r IE OI ERA Tak Pe IH | 

F. 18. But notwithſtanding the great Noiſe 
is made in the World about Errors and Opi- Men not in fo 
nions, I muſt do Mankind that Right, as te many Errors 
ſay, There are not ſo many Mem in Errors, and as imagined. 
wrong Opinions, as is commonly ſuppoſed. Not 


„ * 


f 3 3 
that I think they embrace the Truth ; but indeed becauſe 
concerning. thoſe Doctrines they keep ſuch 'a ftir about, they 


have no thought, no Opinion at all. For if any one ſhould 
z little catechizg the greateſt Part of the Partizans of moſt 
of the Sets in the Word, he would not find, concerning 
thoſe Matters they are ſo zealous for, that they, have ary 
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3 their own: much leſs would he have Reaſon to 
3 oe took them upon the Examination of Argu- 
ments, and Appearance of Probability. They are ee to 
ſtick to a Party that Education or Intereſt has 5 em 
in; and there, like the common Soldiers of an Army, 3 
| Ger Courage and Warmth as their Leaders direct, without 
ever examining,. or ſo much as knowing the Cauſe they 1 
tend for. If a Man's Life ſhews that he has no 3 5 
gard for Religion; for what Reaſon ſhould we think, © | e 
beats his Head about the Opinions of his Chureh, and trout t 
himſelf to examine the Grounds of this or that qe 
It is enough for him to obey his Leaders, to have 2 5 
and his Tongue ready for the Support of the common 8 - e, 
and thereby approve himſelf to thoſe who can give oo redit, 
Preferment or Protection in that Society. | Thus Men become 
Profeſſors of and Combatants for thofe Opinions 2 05 80 
were convinced of, nor Proſelytes to; no, nor ever | - 0 
much as floating in their Heads; and tho” one 1 t ri 
are fewer improbable or erroneous Opinions in the World than 
there are, yet this is certain, there are fewer that actually aſſent 
to them, and miſtake them for Truths, than is imagined. 


C HAP. | XXI. | 


Of the Diviſion of the Sciences; 4 : | 


$. 1. \ 


T Three Sorts. 


of Things, as they in themſelves, their Relations, and thei 
Ma 


nner of Operation: Or, Secondly, That which Man himſel 


ought to do, as a rational and voluntary Agent, for ttaln 


Trent of End, eſpecially Happineſs: Or, Thirdly, The 
Wa 8 8 the Knowledge of both the on 
and the other of theſe are attained and communicated : I think 


: 5 


Science may be divided properly into theſe three Sorts.  - - 


LL. that can fall within the Con- 
paſs of Human Underſtanding 
being either, X#r/4, The Nature 
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they are in their own proper Beings, 2 Aon Hin, Phy- 
ſtitutions, Properties, and Operations, whereby fica. 
| mean not only Mater and Bao, Hut, Sor 


wer it be God 

| their Affections, 
; C 7 | 

zpplying our. owh and Actions, for Sec 

he Att: . od phy, f 15 
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$. 4: Thirdly; The third Branch may be 
called Enwaw7ixn, or the Doctrine of Signs, the Thirdly, 
- oſt uſeful whereof being Words, it is aptly Enyuw71nNe 
enough termed alſo Aoy 1x7, Logick ; the Buſineis ot 
Ivnereof is to conſider the Nature of Signs the Mind makes 
+ Wile of for the Underſtanding of Things, or conveying its 
Knowledge to others. For ſince the Things the Mind con- 
templates, are none of them, beſides itſelf, preſent to the 
Underſtanding; it is neceſſary that ſomething elſe, as a Sign 
or Repreſentation of the Thing it conſiders, ſhould be preſent 
to it: And theſe are Ideas. And becauſe the Scene of Idas 
hat makes one Man's Thoughts, cannot be laid open to the 
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ling mmediate View of another, nor laid up any where but in the 


Memory, a no very ſure Repolitory'; therefore to communi- 
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heilte our Thoughts to one another, as well as record them 
aſeller our own Uſe, Signs of our Alas ate alſg neceffary. Thoſe 
Sn hich Men have found molt convenient, and therefore ge- 


erally make Uſe of, are articulate Sounds. The Conſide- 
ation then of Ideas and Yards, as the great Inſtruments of 
Lnowledge, makes . no. deſpicable Part of their Contempla- 
on, who would take a View of Human Knowledge in the 
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weighed, and duly conſidered, they would afford us another 
Sort of Logick and Critick, than what we have been hitherto. 
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firſt Divifſon jets of our Underſtanding. For a Man can em- 


of the Objects ploy his Thoughts about nothing, but either 
of Knowledge. the Contemplation of Things themſelves, for 

the Diſcovery of Truth, or about the Things 
in his own Pewer, which are his own Actions, for the At- 


tainment of his own Ends; or the Signs the Mind makes 


Uſe of, both in the one and the other, and the right Order- 


ing of them for its clearer Information. All which three, 


wiz. Things as. they are in themſelves knowable : Aclions as 
hey depend on us, in order to HappineſF; - and the right 
Uſe of Signs in order to Knowledge, being toto Cele different, 
they ſeemed to me to be the . great Provinces of the 
intellectual World, wholly ſeparate and diſtinct one from 
another, | ; 3235 7ùðV?ůĩ¶ͥ 5 
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